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Twelve  years,  spent  in  earnest  circuit  work,  liavB   I 
elapsed  since  we  commenced  to  collect  the  information  j 
which  is  now  in  the  reader's  hands,  in  the  shape  of  a  1 
volume.     For  many  years  we  had  no  definite  purpose  in  ' 
view ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
terials suggested  the  preparation  of  a  history;  while  the 
necessity,  two  years  since,  of  assuming  a  supernuraorary 
relation,  in  whicli  we  wei-e  more  fi'ee  to  use  the  pen  than 
the  voice,  presented  an  opportunity,  if  not  a  call,  to  tell 
what  God  had  done  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  entering  upon  a  track 
hithei-to  untrodden.  That  such  a  work  was  not  given  to 
the  Methodists  of  the  Lower  Provinces  years  ago,  when 
many  whose  memories  or  desks  might  have  supplied 
valuable  materials,  were  etiU  with  us,  seems  strange. 
To-day,  we  can  only  gather  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
main, that  nothing  more  may  he  lost.  The  present 
volume  is  pi-esented  to  the  members  of  our  Church  and 
congregations,  in  the  hope  that  a  i  elation  of  God's 
presence  with  ns  in  the  past,  as  seen  in  providential  in- 
terpositions, wonderful  conversions,  consecrated  lives, 
triumphant  departui'es,  and  far-reaching  results — and  in 
the  history  of  no  branch  of  the  Church  of  modem  times 
are  these  more  marked — may  strengthen  our  faith  and 
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stimulate  our  energy;  antl  may,  at  the  8ain«-  time, 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth  such  an  attachment 
to  the  Chui-ch  of  tbeir  fathers,  as  will  bind  them  more 
closely  to  it.  Such  a  regard,  while  it  will  enable  them 
to  enter  more  heartily  into  all  its  godly  ecbemee,  need 
not,  we  are  perauaded,  even  where  it  may  be  of  the  roost 
pi-onoonced  character,  interfere  in  the  least  with  a  real 
and  intelligent  love  for  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jeans 
ChriBt  in  sincerity. 

Concei'ning  the  difficDltien  enconnlered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  our  work  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  say  much. 
A  statement,  in  detail,  of  these,  might  be  regarded  a.s  an 
appeal  for  sympathy;  which  few,  save  those  engaged  in 
a  similar  work,  hare  the  power  to  bestow.  Historical 
students  know  that  no  litei-ary  labor  can  be  more  pei'- 
plesing.  "We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
apart  fi-om  the  usual  embarrass  men  K,  which  somotimea 
tempt  a  writer  to  throw  down  his  pen  in  despair,  we 
have  met  with  some  discouragementa,  peculiar,  ]ierhapa 
to  the  Add  i-especting  which  we  write.  The  removal  of 
nearly  all  the  earlypreachers  and  their  familiea  to  other, 
and,  often,  distant  fields;  t!ia  absence,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  of  any  local  magazine,  or  paper  for 
the  preservation  of  current  religious  events,  or  memorials 
of  departed  worth ;  the  loss  of  many  valuable  papers  and 
rocorda  by  fire;  and,  wonit  of  all,  the  wanton  destruction 
of  many  documenta  which  would  have  furnished  infor- 
mation, not  to  )>e  found  elsewhere,  have  rendered  oui- 
task  one  of  peculiar  difBcally.    We  indulge  the  hopo 
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that  the  publication  of  this  work  mn}-  call  foi-tl.  any 
nnnsed  material,  yot  in  existence,  but  buried  from  the 
jtublic  gaze.  Should  this  volume,  contmi-y  to  the  ex- 
pressed feavM  of  Bome,  meet  with  a  safisfactoiy  demand, 
it  will  be  followed  by  a  second,  as  soon  as  it  can  l>e  prepa- 
red, without  iotcrference  with  olhor  diitie.s,  and  wilh  a 
due  regiird  to  the  completeness  and  oori'etlnoMB  of   the 

In  the  compilation  of  thlH  volume  it  has  been  found 
impossible,  in  all  cases,   to   call  attention  to  the  writers    | 
to  whom  we  have  been  indebted.    In  addition  to  the 
English  and  Colonial  magazines,  Minutes  and  newspa- 
pers, the  following  works  have  afforded  valuable  assis- 

Richey 'g  '  Memuir  at  Rev.  William  Black.' 

Mnrsden'a  '  Narrative  of  a  Mission.' 

'  The  Life  and  Travels  of  tlic   Bev.  William  Eariny.' 

StGvcna'  '  History  of  the  Methoilist  EpiacopaL  Church.' 

Bangs'  '  Life  of  Uev.  Freeborn  Garrettson.' 

Wakeley'a  'Lost  Chapters.' 

'  Christian  Correspondence,  being  b.  eollection  of  letters 

written  by  the  late  Rev,  John  Wesley,  Uie  lata  Mrs. 

Eliza  Bcnnia,  and  others.' 
Tyerraan's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Hev.  John  Wesley.' 
Wilson's  '  Newfoundland  and  its  Missionaries.' 

To  those  who  have  rendered  us  assistance  by  Utei-aiy 
contributions;  or  by  the  gift,  or  loan,  or  permitted  pern- 
sal,  of  rare  pamphlets,  or  original  papera,  we  bore  tender 
our  thanks.  Among  those  whose  kindness  merits  special 
mention  are  the  late  Eev.  Canon  IIensley,D.TX  of  King's 
College,  Windsor,  N.  S. ;  the  Bev.  J.  B,  McCulloch,  of 
Philadelphia;  the  £ev.  J.  Newton  Perkins,  and  Samuel 
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J.  W.  Bariy,  Esq.,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  B.  Fidler,  Esq. 
^  ^  of  Lambertville,  N.  J. ;  Mi's.  T.  A.  Anderson,  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Binney,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Calkinsj  and  also  Thomas  B.  Akins, 
and  John  T.  Mellish,  Esqra.,  of  Halifax,  N.  S. 

To  our  genial  neigbour,  the  Rev.  John  McMurray, 
we  also  tender  our  hearty  thanks  for  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, and  much  important  assistance  rendered  us 
while  engaged  in  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
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INTEODrCTORY    CHAPTER 

ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER  OF  METHODISM. 

BeligioDB  State  of  England  in  the  earl;  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  Epworth  Rectory.  ConTereiOQ  of  John  Wesley. 
The  title  of  "Metbodiet."  George  Whitfield.  Wealey's  Irre- 
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Wesley's  genius  for  government.  Modem  Methodism  a  con- 
tiniialiDD  of  Wesley's  work.  Separation  of  Methodism  from 
the  Eatabiisbed  Church,  fluJ.  Methodism  the  ont  growth  of 
a  Revival. 

Many  persons,  even  in  Protestant  conntries,  speak  ol' 
Methodism  witli  a  dim  conception  of  itjj  origin  and  char- 
acter. To  comprehend  these  clearly,  the  religions  atato 
of  England,  during  the  earlioi-  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  should  be  carefully  studied.  To  the  Christian 
student  the  review  will  be  pi-oductive  of  little  pleasure. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  without  profit. 

At  that  period,  thick  darkness  had  over-spread  Eng- 
land. Here  and  there,  from  humble  aonls,  anxious  in- 
quirioB  respecting  the  'night'  were  heard;  but  the  re- 
eponses  to  these,  from  the  'watchmen',  were  few  and 
feeble,  such  as  come  from  men  whose  numbers  are  small, 
and  whose  heari£  are  weary. 

Isaac  Taylor,  who  will  not  be  charged  with  undne 
prepossession  in  favor  of  Methodism,  only  echoes  the 
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ead  conclusion  at  which  the  faithful  few  of  both  the 
great  religious  parties  in  Englaud  had  arrived,  when  he 
states  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  Anglican 
Church  waa  '  an  eceleBiastieal  system  under  which  the 
people  of  England  had  lapsed  into  heathenism,  or  a  state 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  froto  it ;'  while  the  '  languish- 
ing' Non-conformity  of  the  day,  '  was  rapidly  in  course 
to  be  found  nowhere  but  Jn  books.' ' 

Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  'Pastoral  Care,'  published  in  1713, 
gives  a  sad  description  O'f  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese. 
'  Our  Ember  weeks,'  he  wrote,  '  are  the  bui-den  and 
gi-ief  of  my  life.  The  much  greater  part  of  those  who 
come  to  be  ordained  are  ignorant,  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
apprehended  by  those  who  ai'o  not  obliged  to  know  it. 
Those  who  have  read  some  few  books,  yet  seem  not  to 
have  read  the  Scriptures.  Many  cannot  give  a  toler- 
able account  even  of  the  catechism  itself,  how  short  and 
plain  soever.  They  ciy,  and  think  it  a  sad  disgrace  to 
be  denied  orders,  though  the  ignorance  of  some  is  such 
that,  in  a  well  regulated  state  of  things,  they  would 
appear  not  knowing  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
sacrament.'  'The  case  is  not  much  better,'  ho  adds, '  in 
many  who,  having  got  into  orders,  come  for  institution, 
and  cannot  make  it  appear  that  they  have  read  the 
Scripturefl,  or  any  one  good  book  since  they  were  ordain- 
ed ;  BO  that  the  small  measure  of  knowledge  upon  which 
they  got  into  holy  ordora  not  being  improved,  is  in  a  way 
quite  lout;  and  thoy  think  it  a  groat  hardship  if  they 
arc  told  they  must  know  the  Scriptures  and  the  body  of 
divinity  better,  before  Ihey  can  bo  trusted  with  the  care 
of  souls.'  ~ 

Southey,  who  will  not  bo  Puspoctod  of  detracting  fro 
>  Tif  lei'*  '  WmIbj  ud  Hethodimi,'  pp.  64,  GS. 
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tho  honor  of  that  chnrch,  which  he  so  frequently  defend- 
ed, says  ih  liie  '  Life  nf  Wesley ;'  '  Owing  to  the  indii- 
ference  or  incapacity  of  one  part  of  the  clei'gy,  and  the 
temper  of  another,  there  was  at  the  aame  time  an  increase 
of  fanaticism,  and  a  decay  of  general  piety.  The  clergy 
had  lost  that  authority  which  may  always  command  at 
least  the  appearance  of  respect ;  and  they  had  lost  that 
respect  also  by  which  the  place  of  authority  may 
sometimes  so  much  more  woi-thily  be  supplied.  In  fho 
great  majority  of  tho  clergy  zeal  was  wanting.  The 
excellent  Lcighton  spoke  of  the  Church  '  as  a  fair  carcase' 
without  a  spirit ;  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and  in  the  main 
part  of  its  government,  he  thought  it  the  best  constituted 
in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  its  adminis- 
tration.' '  The  gi'eat  majority  of  the  popniace,'  Sonthey 
states,  'Imew  nothing  more  of  religion  than  its  form?. 
They  had  been  Papists  formerly,  and  now  they  were 
Proteatants,  hut  they  had  never  been  Christians.  The 
Reformation  had  taken  away  the  ceremonies  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  substituted  nothing  in  their 
stead.  There  was  the  Bible  indeed,  but  to  the  great  bodj- 
of  the  labouring  people  the  Bible  was,  even  in  the  letter, 
a  sealed  book.  Among  the  educated  classes,  too  little 
care  was  taken  to  imbue  them  eai-ly  with  this  better 
faith ;  and  too  little  exertion  used  for  awakening  them 
from  the  pursuits  and  vanities  of  this  world,  to  a  salutary 
and  hopeful  contemplation  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
And  there  was  the  heavier  evil  that  the  gi-eater  part  of 
the  nation  wore  totally  uneducated  ;  Christiana  no  farther 
than  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism  could  make  them, 
being  for  the  moat  part  in  a  state  of  heathen,  or  worse 
than  heathen,  ignorance.' 

Tho  long  continued  obsei-vanco  of  forms  by  partially 
educated  men,  who  fail  to  trace  any  connection  between 
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the  foi-ms  and  Bomo  cleai'Ey  defined  religious  principle, 
tenda  to  infidelity.  The  traveller  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  impressed  with  thitt  fact.  Throngli  the 
ignorance  of  divine  trnth  on  the  part  of  tho  people  of 
England,  and  tho  incapacity  of  the  clergy  to  lead  them 
from  darkneBB  to  light,  infidelity  was,  at  the  ]>eriod  luider 
I'evicWj  making  rapid  strides  in  England,  Bishop  EuUep, 
in  his  'advertisement'  to  the  'Analogy,'  published  in 
1736,  speaks  of  the  infidelity  ofthe  period.  '  It  is  come,* 
he  writes,  '  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  , 
subject  ol'  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is  now,  at  lenf^h, 
discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And,  accoi-dingly,  they  treat 
it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  wei-e  an  agreed  point  , 
among  all  people  of  diacemment,  and  nothing  remi 
but  to  Bet  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  ao  i 
long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world.'  The  sad 
statement  of  the  learned  author  of  the  '  Analogy'  finds  I 
melancholy  confirmation  fi'om  Montesquieu,  of  France, 
who,  in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  England,  in  1729, 
remarks,  '  Thei-o  is  no  religion  in  England.  If  one  speaks 
of  I'eligion,  everybody  laughs.'  Elsewhere  he  adds,  '  I 
puss  in  France  as  having  too  little  religion ;  in  England 
as  having  too  much.' 

Meanwhile,  under  tho  salutary  home  influences  of  a 
ftocluded  village  rectory  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  thorough 
intellectual  training  of  Oxford,  a  young  man,  quite 
uncoRscioufl  of  his  destiny,  was  being  prepared  bv 
Providence  to  take  the  leadership  of  a  new  religiouit 
movement.  To  his  f^ithcr,  a  man  of  decided  convictions, 
itnd  groatstrcDgthof  purjKiHo,  Iho  young  man  owed  much; 
to  his  mother,  gifted  with  ntro  common  aensc,  and  sound 
Uhnstian  judgment,  and    favoured    with    an  cxcellcDt 
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literai-y  and  religious  education,  ho  owed  still  more. 
Turning  from  the  mai'hlo  slab  which  marks  her  resting 
place  among  the  noted  doad  of  Bunhill-flelds,  or  from  the 
more  pretentious  monmriBiit  lately  erected  to  her  memory 
in  front  of  City  Road  Chapel,  to  the  tomb  of  hei'  son  at 
the  rear  of  that  Cathedral  church  of  London  Metliodiam^ 
the  thoughtful  visitor  will  ask  himself  whether  to. 
Susanna,  the  mother  of  the  Wesloys,  or  to  her  son  John, 
belongs  in  reality  the  title  of  '  Founder  of  Methodism,' 
uaually  bestowed  upon  the  latter.  It,  at  least,  ia  certain 
that  none  will  be  inclined  to  uall  in  question  the  statement 
of  a  recent  wi-iter,  that  the  practical  Methodism  of  the  ' 
rectory,  moi-o  than  any  other  human  cause,  pixxiuced  the 
ecclesiastical  Methodism  which  to-day  is  spreading  the 
Wealeyan  name  throughout  the  woi'ld.  ^ 

How  John  Wesley  won  honorable  litei-ary  distinction 
at  Oxford;  how  he  became  connected  with  the  'Hoi)' 
Club'  at  the  University,  and  ivas  accepted  by  his  brother 
Charles  and  the  other  members  of  it  as  theJ!'  leader, 
Bharing  with  thera-tfieir  labours  and  their  I'eproach  ;  how 
from  the  I'eading  of  '  The  Imitation  of  Chi-iat,'  and  the 
works  of  William  Law,  he  was  in  danger  of  mystical 
tendencies,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the  good 
judgment  of  his  mother;  how^  ho  went  to  Georgia  as  a 
missionary,  enteringuponhisdutiesasa  High-Churchman 
of  the  'straitest  sect;'  and  how  he  returned  after  hiy 
intercourse  with  the  godly  Moravians  on  shipboard,  and 
onshore,  admitting  the  mistaken  character  of  his  aeal, 
and  writing  in  hia  journal  as  ho  approached  the  Lands- 
End,  'I  went  to  America  to  aonvert  the  Indians,  but  0, 
who  shall  convert  me  ?'  have  been  many  times  told  by 
historians  of  Methodism. 

Wesley  reached  his  native  land  after  an  absence  of 
'  Stevens'  'History  of  MethodiBoi,'  yol  I,  p.  G7. 
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more  than  two  years,  a  less  happy  man  than  at  his 
departure  for  Amerita,  He  had  gone  forth  in  the  spirit 
of  duty,  an  earaeat  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
connecting  religion  with  the  idea  of  a  national  establish- 
ment, a  divinely  traQsmittod  authority,  and  a  legally 
preacriboil  liturgy.  During  his  absence  '  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth,'  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  hie 
viewa.  The  Moravians  hjid  been  his  earthly  teachers, 
With  a  party  of  them  he  had  croased  the  ocean,  and  had 
witnessed,  duiing  storms  which  threatened  destruction, 
the  presence  of  a  piety  superior  to  his  own.  The  public 
and  private  teaching  of  the  Moravian  pastor,  and  the 
cheertUl,  confident,  practical  religious  life  ofthe  Moravian 
people,  in  marked  contract  with  his  own  religion  of  doubt 
and  asceticism,  supplied  him,  after  his  anuval  in  Georgia, 
with  a  tost,  in  the  presence  of  which,  himself  being  the 
judge,  he  could  not  stand.  He  carried  his  case  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Under  the  teaching  of  that  woi-d,  '  quick 
and  powerful,'  the  old  fonodations  of  h\a  hope  vanir^hed. 
He  became  convinced,  as  ho  himself  writes,  that  '  his 
own  works,  his  own  Hufterings,  his  own  righteouaneas, 
were  80  far  from  reconciling  him  to  an  offended  God,  so 
far  from  making  atonement  for  those  sins,  which  '  were 
moi-c  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  his  head,'  that  the  most 
specious  of  them  needed  an  atonement  thomeelve.^.'  * 
The  happiness  which  ho  saw  '  afar  off'  to  be  the  evident 
privilogeof  the  child  of  God,  only  increased  his  present 
unrest.  Ho  sought  in  vain  in  his  own  heart  for  evidences 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  tiod  ;  he  feai-ed  death,  and 
shrank  from  tlio  life  beyond ;  he  felt  himself  to  bo  an 
un forgiven  sinner.  The  first  low  weeks  which  followed 
his  return  lo  his  native  land,  were,  thorotbrc,  weeks  of 
diirkuc«M  and  anxiety, 
>  '  Jonnal.'  Feb.  1TS8. 
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In  the  economy  of  grace,  as  in  nature,  it  ia  often 
found  that  the  darkeat  hoar  precedes  the  dawn.  Hap- 
pily, while  Wesley  longed  for  the  light,  he  met  with  a 
aravian  teacher,  who  ui'ged  him  to  wait  for  it,  not 
in  the  reading  of  theologians,  but  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Upon  this  counsel  he  acted.  The  re- 
anlt  was  such  as  never  fails  to  reward  him  who  searchca 
in  the  treasuiy  of  the  Divine  Woi-d  for  what  he  cannot 
in  himself,  a  gi-ound  of  justification  before  God.  A 
liay  came  at  length  on  which  he  could  joyfully  eay,  '  I 

B  found  it.'  This  was  the  24th  of  May,  1738.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Alders- 
gate  street,  London,  where  a  layman  i-ead,  '  Luther'a 
Intividuction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'  Eespocting 
the  event,  he  writes :  '  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed ; 
'I  felt  that  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Chi-ist  only,  for  salva- 
tion; and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had  taken 
away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  deatli,  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  thei'e, 
-what  I  now  felt  first  in  my  heart.'  *  That  evening  a 
'  troop  of  friends'  took  him  from  the  meeting  to  his  bi-o- 
ther  Charles,  who  thi-ee  days  pr-eviously  had  been  made 
a  partaker  of  '  like  precious  faith.'  After  singing  a 
hymn  with  joy,  they  parted  with  prayer. 

The  epithet  of '  Methodist'  ha.d  been  applied  to  Charles 
Wesley  and  the  other  members  of  the  '  Holy  Club'  at 
Oxford,  some  years  before,  during  the  tempoi'aiy  absence 
of  John  Wesley  at  his  father's  rectory  at  Epworth;  but 
the  real  commencement  of  Methodism  may  be  dated  fi-om 
the  hour  when  John  Wesley,  freed  from  the  '  spirit  of 
.bondage  unto  fear,'   i-oceived  the  assurance  of  forgive- 

I,  and  entered  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
To  testify  openly,  in  a  wider  sphere,  of  the  power  and 
>  Journal,'  Mity,  1738. 
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willingness  of  Christ  to  do  for  every  man,  what  Christ 
had  done  for  him,  was  henceforth  to  be  Wesley's 
employment  during  a  long  und  busy  life.  Before  entering 
upon  it,  he  spent  four  months  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
at  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Moravians,  who  had  shewn 
him  the  way  of  salvation  through  iaith.  At  Hornhut, 
which  seemed  to  him  the  'city  of  God,'  he  was  thoroughly 
at  home.  '  I  would  gladly,'  he  says,  '  have  spent  my  life 
here,  but  my  Master  calling  me  to  labor  in  other  parts 
of  his  vineyard,  I  was  constrained  to  leave  this  happy 
place,'  From  Germany  he  retuj'ned,  confirmed  in  hi* 
new  religious  experience,  and  in  some  important  doctrinal 
views.  At  a  later  period,  wo  trace  the  influence  of  this 
visit  in  many  details  of  Methodist  discipline. 

A  short  time  before  Wesley's  ai'rival  ftom  America, 
George  Whitfield,  another  member  of  the  little  band  at 
Oxford,  having  found  peace  thi'Oiigh  believing,  had 
preached  in  the  churches  of  Bristol  and  London  with 
marked  effect.  He  had  then  sailed  for  America.  Charlea 
Wesley,  daring  the  absence  of  his  brothei-  in  Germany, 
had  followed  in  Whitfield'8  track,  tilt  the  earaeetnee!! 
with  which  he  act  foi-th  sslvation  through  faith  alone, 
alarmed  some,  and  led  to  the  closing  of,  church  after 
church  against  him.  He  then  spent  his  time  in  exhorting 
the  '  Societies'  which  had  been  formed  many  yeans  before, 
by  two  pious  clergjmen,  and  had  been  revived  by  the 
Uoravians,  and  in  visiting  and  preaching  to  the  prisoners 
at  Newgate,  John  Wesley  arrived  in  London  from 
Oennany  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday  morning  fell 
into  lino  with  his  brother.  On  the  Siuulay  he  preached 
three  times,  and  afterwards  expounded  to  a  large  com- 
pany; during  the  week  ho  wv*  in  labors  abundant, 
<>xponnding  newly  every  day  in  the  Societiee.  The  labors 
oS  that  week  were  not  mere  fitful  effort«.    They  were  to 
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be  steadily  eqaalled,  and  often  exceeded,  through  many 
aucceeding  years,  and  to  bo  caiTied  into  that  period  of 
advanced  life,  when  men  of  still  vigorous  minds  have 
usually  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  physical  infirmities, 
and  put  off  the  haraeas.  On  the  Sabbaths  Wesley 
continued  to  preach  in  the  chiu'chcs,  till  they  were,  in 
isaion,  nearly  all  closed  against  him.  From  the  city 
pulpits  he  tamed  to  ths  Societietj,  the  prisons,  and  the 
ooimtry  near  London,  where  he  rejoiced  in  successful 
labor. 

In  December  1738,  Whitfield  returned  from  America. 
The  Weeleys  and  he  met  in  London,  '  The  meeting,'  says 
John  Wesley,  '  was  a  true  Pentecost.'  Whitfield  arrived 
at  an  opportune  moment;  he  was  about  to  lead  the 
Iffothere  into  fresh  '  irregulai-ities'  in  the  face  of  threats 
of  excommunication  against  Charles  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbory.  Shut  out  of  the  churches  of  London,  and 
also  of  Bristol,  whore  previous  to  his  depai'ture  for 
America,  he  bad  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  and,  from 
the  prison  of  the  latter  city,  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  and 
challenged  to  preach  among  the  scarce  civilized  miners  of 
Kingswood,  he  preached  to  a  number  on  February  13, 
1739,  in  the  open  air.  The  reeults  which  followed  his 
ministry  at  Kingswood  remind  as  of  passages  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  sent  for  Wesley,  who  heai- 
Lat«d  to  follow  him  into  the  field,  but  only  for  a  brief 
^Bpace.  Ecclesiastical  cords  grew  weaker  in  the  presence 
of  work  towai'ds  which  the  finger  of  God  pointed.  In 
April,  1733,  under  strong  spiritaal  influences,  he  had  said 
in  his  notes  of  a  risit  to  one  of  the  London  societies : 
My  heart  was  so  full  that  I  conld  not  confine  myself  to 
the  forms  of  prayer  which  wo  were  accustomed  to  use. 
Neither  do  I  propose  to  be  confined  to  them  any  more, 
but  to  pray  indifferently,  with  a  form  or  without,  as  I 
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mny  find  suitable  to  particular  occaaiooB.'  On  the  2nd 
of  April,  lt39,  in  the  absence  of  Whitfield,  who  had  gone 
to  sound  the  trumpet  elsewhere,  Wesley  deliberately 
committed  himself  to  a  coui-Be,  whence  retreat  waa 
scarcely  posnible.  '  At  four  in  the  afternoon,'  he  writes, 
in  words  which  indicate  a  previous  etniggle,  '  I  submit- 
ted to  be  more  v'ile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highwayu  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  epoaking  from  a  little  eminence 
in  a  ground  adjoining  the  city,  to  about  three  thousand 
people.'  The  mighty  moral  change  which  was  soon  wit- 
nessed in  the  neighborhood,  convinced  the  evangelists 
that  no  step  backward  must  bo  taken.  Wesley's  talent 
for  organization  was  soon  called  into  activity.  Each 
step  rendered  another  necessary.  Shut  out  from  the 
churches,  an  asylum  for  tho  new  congregation  was  re- 
quired,and  on  Saturday,  May  12,  1739,  the  first  stone  of 
the  first  Methodist  church,  was  laid  at  Bristol,  with  the 
voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Hitherto,  Wesley  had  been  in  ftill  accord  with  the 
Moravians  in  London.  He  had  purchased  the  '  Foundry' 
for  purposes  of  worship,  and  had  ibrmed  there  what  may 
be  regarded  as  his  fii-st  society.  Respecting  this  society 
he  writes :  '  In  tho  latter  part  of  the  year  1739,  eight  or 
t4iii  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  and  desired  that  I 
would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and  advipe 
them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  this  wao  the 
rise  of  the  United  Society.  Twelve  came  the  fint  night, 
forty  the  next,  and  soon  after  a  hundred.'  Nothing  how- 
evor  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween the  Moravians  and  himself.  This  harmony  was 
not  long  to  continue.  Several  persons  arrived  from 
abroad,  who  taught  in  the  societies  doctrines  which  soon 
canned  serious  strife.  Faith,  these  t«achera  taught,  run- 
derod  the  duties  of  the  moral,  aa  well  as  those  of  tiiv 
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JewiBh  law,  unneceaBary,  and  even  released  the  Christjaii 
from  the  obligations  of  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Wesley,  then  at  Bristol,  was  sent  for,  He 
hurried  to  London,  and  for  some  time  sought  to  I'econcJle 
thoaewho  were 'biting and  devouring  one  another,'  but 
finding  the  breach  irreparable,  he  publicly  withdrew  from 
them.  A  number  followed  the  Wesleys  to  the  Foundry, 
the  services  at  which  were  henceforth  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  those  held  by  the  Moravians.  This  separa- 
tion of  incipient  Methodism  fram  Moravianism,  which 
cost  Wesley  a  severe  struggle,  took  place  during  the 
summer  of  1740. 

Another  event  soon  after  recalled  Wesley  from  Bristol 
to  London.  To  render  himself  and  his  brother  more  free 
to  extend  their  labors  into  n-ow  fields,  John  Cennick  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  society  in  Bristol,  and  Thomas 
Maxfield  over  that  in  London,  These  laymen  wore 
expected  to  maintain  order  in  the  societies,  and  to  uxhort, 
bnt  were  not  expected  to  preach.  Pressed  by  the  spiritual 
need  of  the  people,  and  inapellod  by  a  zeal  which  he 
believed  to  be  inspii-ed,  Masfield  went  into  the  desk  at 
the  Foundry,  and  pi-eaehed  with  great  success,.  Wesley, 
informed  of  the  fact,  hastened  to  Ijondon  to  put  a  padlock 
on  Maxfield's  lips.  His  judicious  mother,  now  on  the 
verge  of  the  gi'ave,  gave  htm  wise  counsel.  '  Take  care,' 
she  said,  '  what  you  do  respocting  that  young  man ;  he  is 
ae  surely  called  to  preach  as  you  are.'  She  also  advised 
him  to  hear  Maxfield,  and  to  examine  the  results  of  his 
preaching.  Wesley  heaid  him  and  could  only  say  '  It  is 
the  Lord.'  The  lesson  was  timely.  Other  fields  were 
_  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  the  reapers  were  few.  A 
very  small  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  had  shewn  themselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  movement,  and  these  had  abundance  of  work  to 
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do  in  tkeir  own  parishes.  Maxfield  was  soon  followed  by 
Thomaa  Richards,  and  the  heroic  John  Nelson,  and  a 
constantly  increaaing  band  of  lay  preachers.  Many  of 
these  wei'e  noble  men,  who  shared  with  the  "Wesleys  their 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  preached  that  Gospel  through 
which  they  themselves  had  obtained  peace,  in  the  presence 
ofmobs  whose  most  violent  excesses  weve  at  times 
rewarded  by  the  bland  smile,  or  the  favourable  comment 
of  the  squire  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  through 
prison  bars,  and  even  in  the  face  of  death  itself.  Upon 
some  of  them,  Wesley,  i-ightly  judging  himself  to  be  a 
trae  Scriptui-al  bishop,  conferred  oi-dination  in  later 
yeai's  ;  and  to  a  body  of  one  hundred,  selected,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  fi'om  their  number,  he,  as  the  time  to  die 
drew  near,  transferred,  by  legal  process,  the  responsi- 
bilities which  he  had  borne  during  his  lifetime. 

The  presence  of  these  lay  helpers  left  Wesley  at 
liberty  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  oft-q^uoted  motto, 
'The  world  is  my  parish.'  He  soon  enlarged  his  sphere 
of  labor.  Tor  many  years,  '  a  man  of  one  book,'  he 
travelled  through  the  kingdom,  proclaiming  to  all,  even 
the  worst,  the  possibility  of  a  '  present  salvation,  wronght 
in  the  soul  by  the  power  of  God,  and  witnessed  to  the 
soul  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  salva- 
tion from  a  yawning  hell  into  which  the  sinner's  next 
step  might  plunge  him,  into  a  heaven  of  love  and  holi- 
ness, the  free  gift  of  God  to  all  who  believe  in  Jesus,  and 
who  continue  in  possession  of  faith  which  worketh  by 

The  prominent  doctrines  of  Methodism  demand  more 
than  an  incidental  reference.     They  were  not  new  to  the  . 
world.   '  The  theological  distinction  of  Methodism,'  it  baa 
been  observed,  '  lay  not  in   novel   tenets,  but   in   the 
clearness  and  power  with  which  it  illustrated  and  applied   [ 
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the  eatabliahed  doctrines  of  the  English  Eeformation  ; 
and  in  hai-mony  witt  its  own  characteristic  design,  it 
nearly  confined  its  teachings  to  such  of  these  doctrines 
as  relate  to  personal  or  spiritual  religion;  repentance, 
faith,  juatification,  regenei-atioOj  sanctification,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,'  The  '  polemical  themes  which 
had  disturbed  the  harmony,  and  wasted  the  energy 
of  Christendom,  were  placed  in  subordination,' ' 

When  Wesley  went  forth,  the  doctrine  of '  Justilication 
by  faith,'  by  which,  accoi-ding  to  Luther,  the  Church  oi' 
Christ  must  stand  or  fall,  was  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
Established  Chui'ch,  but  was  not  preached  from  her 
pulpits.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  Judge  Blacketone  de- 
clares, after  having  followed  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
of  the  Establishment  in  London,  '  that  he  had  not  heai-d 
a  sei-mou  in  which  there  was  any  more  Christianity  than 
in  a  discourse  of  Cicero,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  orator  were  a  Mahometan  or  a 
Christian.'  ^  It  may  with  safety  be  said  that  no  such 
ambiguity  marked  the  preaching  of  the  early  Methodist 
evangelists.  Taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  their 
staple  theme  was  '  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ.'  They  proclaimed  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  at  hand;  set  foi-th  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin ;  urged  men  evciywherc  to  repent ;  taught  the 
utter  inability  of  men  to  save  themselves  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  ;  and  pointed  them  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  as  an  atonement  or  redemption-price 
which  God  as  a  Judge  and  a  Father  accepts  in  behalf  of 
the  sinner,  who  turning  from  sin  to  God,  by  faith  appro- 
priates the  merits  of  that  atonement  to  himself  and 
pleads  it  as  the  sole  ground  of  forgiveness.     They  were 

» StevMB'  '  History  of  Mcthoatsm,'  vol.  2 :  p.  408. 
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careful  to  point  out  the  diffei-ence  between  an  'historieal' 
faith  and  the  faith  which  brings  salvation.  The  former 
they  set  forth  as  posBcssed,  in  common  with  men,  by 
devils  who  believe  and  tremble;  the  latter  they  defined 
to  be  a  '  Divine  evidence  and  conviction,  not  only  that 
'God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself;' 
bntalso  that  Christ  lovod  me,  and  gave  Himself  forme.'" 
Thia  faith  they  represented  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  '  to  all 
who  see,  and  feel,  and  own  their  wants,  and  their  utter 
inability  to  remove  them.'  With  justification,  they  con- 
nected regeneration  as  an  accompaniment.  The  former 
they  looked  upon  as  a  relative  change,  wrought  for  ns, 
rather  than  in  ns,  by  which  our  relation  to  the  Divine  law 
is  changed,  and  we,  once  guilty,  are  recognised  at^  jnst. 
The  latter  they  regarded  as  u  [>er8onal  change  wronght 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believing  soul,  by  which  it 
passes  from  the  '  death  of  sin'  into  the  '  life  of  righteous- 
nees,'  and  assured  of  acceptance,  enters  into  communion 
with  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Sanctification,  as  a  farther  result  of 
faith,  was  also  earnestly  enforced.  The  term  '  Christian 
Perfection,'  adopted  by  Wesley,  though  scriptural,  and 
possefising,  as  viewed  fl'om  a  certain  fitandpoint,  ft  pecu- 
liai-  propriety,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  misapprehen- 
sion and  useless  debate.  Upon  the  supposition  that 
he  taught  absolute  perfection,  he  and  his  followem  have 
been  frequently  attacked  with  no  small  degree  of  bitt«r- 
nesa.  '  Hr.  Wesley,'  said  a  previously  prejudiced  prolate 
of  the  Bngllith  Clinrch,  to  whom  Wesley  had  l»een 
explaining  his  views,  >if  this  is  what  you  mean  by 
porfootion,  who  can  be  against  it  ? '  Many  who  hav« 
wasted  houn  in  usolees  attack,  would,  had  they  sought 
U  explanation,  have  said  the  same.  '  Perfect  Christiaim 
Rn  not)'  uys  Wesley,   '  free  from  ignorance,  no,  nor 
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from  mietake.  We  are  no  moi'e  to  expect  any  man  to 
be  infallible  than  to  be  omaiBcient.  From  infirmitieH 
none  are  perfectly  freed  till  their  BpiritB  i-eturn  to  God ; 
neither  can  we  aspect  them  to  bo  wholly  li'eed  from 
temptation ;  for  '  the  servant  is  not  above  hie  Master.' 
Man,  in  his  present  state,  con  no  more  attain  Adamic, 
than  angelic  perfection.  The  perfection  of  which  man 
is  capable,  while  he  dwells  in  a  coiTuptible  body,  is  the 
complying  with  the  kind  command,  'My  son  give  me 
thine  heart.'  It  is  the  loving  the  Lord  his  God,  with  all 
his  heart,  and  with  all  his  Hoal,  and  with  all  his  mind.' 
The  attainment  of  that  esperience  in  which  '  perfect 
love'  cast-s  out  fear,  and  makes  a  regard  for  the  will  of 
God  the  sole  rule  of  inward  thought,  and  outward  action, 
Wesley  believed  to  bo  the  privilege  of  all  believers. 
While  he  looked  upon  it  as  '  instantaneous,'  he  algo 
believed  in  the  constant  gj-owrth  in  grace  of  the  believer, 
since  the  enlarged  and  purified  heart  must  ever  stretch 
forward  towai'd  all  '  the  fullness  of  God.'  '  There  is 
no  perfection  of  degrees,'  he  wrote,  '  none  which  does  . 
not  admit  of  continual  increase.'  This  doctrine  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  the  preaching  of  eai'ty  Metho- 
dism ;  and  by  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  announcement 
of  it,  by  his  itinei'ants,  Wesley  professed  to  account  very 
frequently  for  the  gi'owth  or  decline  of  his  societies. 

Thedoctrineof  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Divine 
acceptance  of  the  believing  soul,  had  been  early 
apprehended  by  Wesley,  as  a  scriptural  theory,  When 
reading  Bishop  Taylor's  '  Holy  Ijiving,'  at  Oxford,  the 
devout  student  dared  to  diifer  from  the  author  he  so  much 
admired.  Even  then  he  wrote,  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
Bishop's  denial  that  a  Christian  could  know  his  acceptance 
with  God ;  '  If  we  dwelt  in  Chi'ist,  and  Christ  in  us,  which 
Ho  will  not  do  unless  we  are  regenerate,  certainly  we 
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muBt  be  sensible  of  it.'  Yet,  when  a  short  time  after, 
the  brothera  John  and  CharloB  stood  at  the  bedside  ol' 
their  dying  father  at  Epwofth,  and  heard  the  aged  fiaiiit 
say,  ore  he  paased  away  in  sure  and  certain  hope,  '  The 
inward  witness,  son,  the  inward  witness;  this  is  the 
proof,  the  strongest  proof  of  Cliristianity,'  they  only 
partially,  understood  his  meaning.  A  few  yeai-s  later, 
when  the  sons  were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  personal  pos- 
sesion of  the  inward  witneaa,  they  recalled,  with  int*lli- 
gent  thanksgiving,  the  utterances  of  a  father  passed 
into  the  skies.  Wesley's  definition  of  this  doctrine  is 
cleai'  and  concise,  '  By  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  I  mean 
an  inward  impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of 
God  immediately  and  directly  witnessee  to  my  spirit 
that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  loved 
me  and  given  Himself  for  me ;  that  all  my  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  that  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God.' 
E«specting  the  mode  of  conviction,  he  says.  '  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  do  not  mean  hereby  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
tostifies  this  by  any  outwai-d  voice ;  no,  nor  always  by 
an  inward  voice,  although  He  may  do  this  sometimes. 
Keither  do  I  suppose  that  He  always  applies  to  the  heart, 
though  He  often  may,  one  or  more  texts  of  Scripture, 
But  Ho  so  works  upon  the  soul,  by  His  immediate  influ- 
ent*, and  by  a  strong,  but  inexplicable  opei-alion,  that 
the  stormy  wind  and  troubled  waves  subside,  and  there 
in  a  swoot  calm ;  the  heait  resting  as  in  the  arme  of 
JwuB,  and  the  sinner  being  clearly  satisfied  that  all  his 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  his  sins  covei'ed.'  This  as- 
eurtuiec  waa  carul^lly  limited  to  a  present  salvation,  and 
tho  certainty  of  ita  loes  by  the  commission  of  any  wilful 
sin,  or  tiie  omission  of  any  known  duty,  clearly  stated. 
In  one  reapect  Wesley's  view  of  this  doctrine  differed 
JVoid  thai  uf  some  who  preceded  him.    They  looked  upon 
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the  aaauranee  of  forgiveness  as  the  privilege  of  a  favored 
few;  he  believed  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  believer. 
TbiB  teat  of  a  tmly  spiritual  character,  every  Mothodiat 
was  earnestly  enjoined  to  poaaeaa. 

Before  Wesley's  departure  for  America,  bis  Anninian 
pi-oclivitiea  had  become  quite  decided.  '  I  am  not  satisfied,' 
he  wi-ote,  '  what  evidence  there  can  bo  of  onr  final 
perseverance,  till  we  have  finished  our  course.'  With 
the  same  pen,  he  summed  up  the  argument  agaiaat 
'  predestination,'  in  words  which  need  no  interpretation: 
'  That  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin  and  injustice,  which 
must,  I  think,  be  the  consequence  of  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  a  contradiction  to  the  clearest  ideas  we  have 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections.'  His  mother,  while 
prudently  advising  abstinence  from  these  studies,  as 
tending  rather  to  confound,  than  inibrm  the  understand- 
'Dg,  confirmed  him  in  his  views,  and  expressed  her  deep 
iiilike  of  the  Calvinietic  theology.  After  hie  return 
to  England,  when  the  light  of  the  Spirit  shone  more 
brightly  into  his  heart,  he  eaw  no  reason  to  change  his 
jpinions  on  these  points.  On  the  contrary,  he  undertook 
when  publicly  attacked  for  his  Arminianism  by  John 
Cennick,  in  lt40,  to  defend  these  opinions  by  tongue  and 
pen;  and  then  published  his  celebrated  sermon  on  'Free 
Grace.'  With  what  tenacity  he  adhered  to  Arminianism 
to  the  close  of  hia  life,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
read  the  worksof  Fletcher,  the  Vicar  of  Madely,  to  whose 
rare  conlTovereial  skill  and  able  pen,  he,  some  years  later, 
committed  the  defence  of  his  views,  as  well  as  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  volumes  of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  published 
during  his  own  lifetime.  Yet,  tenacious  as  Wesley  was 
of  hia  own  opinions,  he  did  not  make  the  possession  of 
views  similar  to  his  own,  a  condition  of  membership  in 
his  societies.    The  simple  teat  for  all  who  sought  admia- 
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sion    to  these,  waa  '  a  gincere  desire    to  flee  from    the, 
wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sina.' 

An  important  ocelesiasttcal  feature  in  Methodism,  haa 
bean  ita  better  organization  of  the  lay  element,  and  ita 
utilization  of  spiritual  forces.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Eeformation  left  the  Church  a  great  way  below  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Paul  had  left  it ;  that  though  it  obtained  lib- 
erty for  the  ministry,  it  left  the  laymen  in  bondage.  'But," 
remarks  an  eloquent  preachej-,  '  when  Methodism  arose, 
the  Pauline  churches  were  reproduced  in  history.  Every 
man's  mouth  was  opened ;  the  membership  found  their 
voice ;  and  praise,  and  prayer,  and  exhortation,  sounded 
once  more  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  If  a  man  could 
pray,  or  exhort,  he  was  allowed  to  do  it.  It  found  a  plaoe 
for  eveiy  man,  and  a  man  for  every  place.  The  Paulino 
liberty  was  practiced,  and  the  Phtebes  and  the  Dorcases 
were  permitted  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  existence,  and 
mention  ?  It  re-affii-med  the  right  of  woman  to  a  religious 
character,  and  to  all  those  exercises  of  mind  and  soul 
which  made  euch  a  charact-er  possible.  It  gave  her  fUll 
permission  to  serve  her  Master  as  He  by  nature  and  grsoe 
hod  qualified  her.' ''  The  restoration  to  the  laity  of  tbo 
IVeedom  so  long  withheld,  and  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  great  sphere 
of  Christian  work,  has  ali'eady  received  the  sanction  of 
evoii  the  more  conservative  branches  of  the  Church.  No 
mode  of  sanction  is  mor«  satisfactory  tlian  that  of 
imitation. 

With  what  saccesH  Wesley  and  his  co-laborers  wore 
n-wai-dod,  the  world  needs  not  to  be  informed  tixlay. 
The  civil  power  afforded  them  Uttto  aid ;  on  the  cnntniry, 
the  magistrates  not  untViiquenlly  lell  theni  aiul  their 
fullowem  lo  the  tender  mervios  of  tlut  brutiil  mob,  led  on 
'  Hot.  W.  II.  n.  Mumr. 
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at  times,  by  the  elergj-man  of  the  parish.  Their  dinciples 
have  never  wielded  the  Hword  of  persecution:  of  the  many 
thoTisandB  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  simple  faith 
they  pi'eached,  not  one  has  yielded  to  any  sterner 
influence  than  the  power  of  Divine  love.  No  social  ia-- 
fluence  lent  its  attraction ;  no  hope  of  worldly  advantage 
act«d  as  a  decoy.  No  beauty  of  ceremonial,  nor  splendour 
of  sevviees  attracted  men  to  the  humble  sanctuaries,  or 
ont-door  gatherings  of  tho  early  Methodists.  But  sucb 
was  the  power  which  accompanied  the  simple  declavatipn 
of,  the  fact  that  Christ  'by  tie  grace  of  God  tasted  death 
for  every  man,'  that  Wesley,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed 
in  1791,  could  have  looked,  as  from  a  mount  of  vision, 
upon  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  eouls, 
gathered  from  the  world  itito  his  societies  in  Britain, 
Amei-ica,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  upon  more  than  half 
a  million  who  each  Sabbath  listened  to  the  Gospel  as 
declared  by  those  whom  he  had  sent  forth  into  the 
ministry.  How  many,  saved  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  himself  and  his  fellow  laborers,  had  preceded  him 
'within  the  veil,'  cannot  be  inownon  earth. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  indirect  influence  of 
Methodism,  as  seen  in  the  increased  spirituality  of  the 
National  and  Non-conformist  Churehes  inEngland>  in  the 
succeeding  generation ;  in  tfae  marked  results,  which  to- 
day are  following  the  enfi-anchisement  of  the  laity  fi-om 
the  long  bondage  of  silence  ;  or  in  the  impulse  given  to 
the  spirit  of  pi-aise  by  tho  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley, 
some  of  which,  no  longer  peculiar  to  Methodist  churches, 
are  sung  wherever  Christ  is  worshipped.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  of  these.  Wesley's  latest  biographer, 
in  reference  to  the  direct  results  of  his  work,  as 
aeen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  day,  remai'ks ; 
'  Here  we  have  an  immensely  ramified  Church  organi- 
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zation,  everywhere  preaching  the  eame  momentonB 
docti'itiee,  and  aiming  at  the  same  great  purpose. 
A  day  never  passea  withoat  a  numbor  of  its  converte 
being  admitted  into  heaven;  and  withoat  many  a 
poor  wayward  wanderer  being  bronght  by  it  into  the 
fold  of  Christ  on  earth.  Thousands  of  ite  temples  are 
daily  open,  and  prayer  by  ita  churches,  in  one  quarter 
of  the  globe,  or  in  another,  is  made  continually.  It  has 
belted  the  entire  planet  with  its  myriad  agents.'  ■  Its 
doctrinal  standards  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  are  familiar  to  worshippers  of 
Bramah,  and  Budha.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
twelve  millions  are  taught,  each  week,  the  lessons  of 
Gospel  truth  as  intoi-preted  by  these  standai-ds. 

This  grand  eeciesiaatical  system  is  Wesley's 
monument.  He  consecrated  his  combined  powers  of 
intellect  and  heart  to  the  groat  purpose  of  leading  men 
to  Christ.  Hiw  noble  spirit  knew  no  selfishness  ;  he  gave 
away  amounts  derived  fram  the  sale  of  his  publications 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  like  an  English 
nobleman.  His  genius  for  government  was  such,  thathe 
has  been  called  the  fii-st  among  theological  stalesmDn. 
Uacaulay  says  that  in  this  respect  he  was  not  inferior  to 
Richelieu.  This  capacity  to  govern,  ho  used,  with  vast 
expenditure  of  time  and  lab«ar,  in  the  organization  into 
societies  of  those  converts  whom  God  gave  him,  and  in 
plans  for  the  preservation  of  these  societies  after  hia 
departure.  These  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  not 
always  pleasing  to  some  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  of  which  he  had  become  the  acknowledged 
lender.  They  not  unfroquently  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  more  rigid  cliurchnaanship  ofhis  brother  Charles, 
who  on  BovomI  occaaions  uttered  vigorous  protects.  In 
•  TltnaaxC*  'Liftaof  Weiler/Tol.  1,  p.  19. 
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ability  for  orgflnization  Wesley  was  far  Buperior  to 
Whitfield.  The  latter,  who,  in  consequence  of  hia 
disagreement  with  Wesley  upon  Calvinistic  theories,  had 
moved  in  a  distinct  line  from  the  time  of  his  return  from 
America  in  1741,  conleased  near  the  close  of  hia  career, 
that  great  numbers  of  those  converted  under  his  ministry 
had  been  scattered,  and  that  those  who  remained  were 
bound  but  by  '  a  rope  of  sand,'  '  Friend  Wesley,'  he  said, 
'did  better.' 

Methodism  to-day  holds  an  honorable  position  as  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Her  status  as  a  Church, 
however,  depends  not  upon  the  dictum  of  John  Wesley,  or 
of  any  other  man,  but  upon  the  will  oi'  God,  '  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing;  it  is  mai'velloua  in  our  eyes.'  Wesley  was 
but  the  inati-ument.  Led  on  step  by  step  by  providence, 
he  prepared  the  way.  To  the  final  result  of  the  great 
movement  at  the  head  of  which  the  Master  placed  him, 
the  '  vehement  prejudices '  of  his  education,  of  which  he 
himself  speak B,  were  opposed.  When  his  attachment  to 
the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  which,  it 
is  evident,  he  regai'ded  in  no  small  degree  as  a  political 
institution,  came  in  conflict  with  no  clearly  defined  duty, 
these '  vehement  prejudices'  found  utterance.  His  remarks 
on  such  occasions  have  been  frequently  quoted  against 
his  own  followers,  hy  men  who  would  have  shown  him 
little  sympathy  in  his  evangelical  efforta.  The  best  reply 
to  such  opponents,  is  the  quotation  of  those  strong  utter- 
ances in  the  contrary  direction,  which  wore  prompted  by 
conviction;  with  the  relation  of  those  facts  which  prove 
that  '  whenever  any  usage  or  customary  right,  or 
new  law,  of  the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  come 
into  conflict  with  what  he  regai'ded  as  the  spread 
of  evangelical  truth  and  life,  he  was  prepared  to 
make      an      entire     and     unhesitating      sacrifice       of 
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it."  '  The  principle  which  governed  his  actions,  was 
clearly  stated  by  htm  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  1786; 
'  Chareh  or  no  Chnrch,  we  must  attend  to  the  work  of 
aaring  souls.'  That  there  was  a  certain  degree  o£ 
ineonBiatency  between  some  of  Wesley's  woi-ds  and  hia 
acts,  cannot  be  denied.  But  a  similar  inconaiat^jcy  has 
been  freq^nently  seen  in  the  case  of  men  of  strong  pnrpose, 
who,  like  Wesley,  have  been  hampered  tbi-onghout  lif© 
by  the  almost  ineradicable  influence  of  an  early  ti-aining, 
from  some  of  the  teachings  of  which,  through  the  con\-ic- 
tione  of  later  years,  they  have  been  forced  to  depart. 
Wesley  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  boatman,  who 
keeps  his  face  towards  the  shore  he  is  leaving,  while 
with  each  stroke  of  the  oar  he  increases  the  distance 
between  the  point  of  depnrtm-e  and  himself.  ''Looking 
at  the  whole  evidence,'  writes  Dr.  Eigg,  '  it  appears  to  be 
undeniable,  that  so  far  as  respects  the  separate  develop- 
mont  of  Methodism,  Wesley  not  only  pointed,  but  paved 
the  way  to  all  that  has  siiico  been  done  ;  and  that  th» 
Utmost  divergence  of  Methodism  fi-om  the  Chm-eh  of 
England  at  this  day  is  but  the  prolongation  of  a  lino  ths 
beginning  of  which  was  traced  by  Wesley's  own  hand. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  purge  Wesley  of  the  sin  of  achiam^  . 
in  order  to  east  the  guilt  upon  his  followei-s.' 

There  are  men  who,  in  a  »ense  not  creditable  to  them- 
selves, ■  laugh  at  impossibilities.'  To  this  class  belong 
tho«e  who  BO  lUr  fail  to  recognize  accomplished  f&als,  or 
ncocpt  the  permanence  of  irrcvooabto  changes,  as  to  spe&k 
of  tlio  ixwsibllity  of  the  absorption  of  Methodism  into  tho 
English  Church,  and  into  other  brancboFtof  the  Episcopal 
Chureh  affiliated  to  her.  Such  day-dreams  may  atfonl 
innocent  plwisure  to  thoHo  who  cherish  them  ;  th«y 
cjin    never     bo    f\illllK^l.        Tho    adherent*    of    tbuee 

"  Dr.  tUni  [»  'Caal«mporU7R«rl«v,'  1876. 
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Chni'ches  are  already  outuumbered  by  those  of  the 
English  Wealeyan  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
family  of  Churches  in  both  hemispheres  of  which 
she  is  the  honored  parent,  not  to  mention  tbe  seceding 
Metbodiat  Churches  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  As  well 
might  these  visionaries  expect  the  'fluvial  waters  that 
have  descended  tbe  Gulf  of  Niagara,  and  passed  away  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  gather  themselves  ap  and  roll  back 
into  Ijake  Erie.' 

A  more  important  subject  demands  serious  thought. 
Methodism  waa  the  ontgrowth  of  a  revival  of 'pure  and 
undeflled'  religion.  Lutber  remarks  that  a  revival  seldom 
lasts  more  than  thirty  years.  The  great  revival  of  the 
ISth  century,  however,  was  growing  in  breadth  and 
depth  when  Wesley  died,  more  than  fitly  years  after  its 
commencement.  Daring  that  period  her  itinerant 
ministiywas  called  into  tbe  field;  herdoctrinal standards 
were  drawn  up;  tbe  foundations  of  bor  polity  were  laid  - 
the  style  of  her  sanctuary  services  was  fixed;  and  her 
'  songs  of  the  soul,'  suggested  by  scenes  and  circumstances 
peculiar  to  seasons  of  deep  religious  interest,  were 
written.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  atmosphere  of 
revival  ia  tbe  natural  element  of  Methodism.  In 
one  of  dry,  cold  orthodoxy  she  must  droop  and 
languish.  Her  gloiy  will  depart.,  when  in  tbe  view  of 
her  ministiy  and  bor  membership,  her  continuance  as  a 
revivalist  agency  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Head  of  tbe  Church, 
shall  cease  to  he  her  highest  honor. 

The  glory  has  not  yet  departed.  If  her  work  is 
prosecuted  with  less  frequent  remark  and  less  iVequent 
attack  than  in  tbe  past,  it  is  not,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  because  of  retreat  on  tbe  part  of  Methodism,  but 
because  of  advance  on  the  part  of  other  branches  of  tbe 
Church  of  Christ.    Tbe  dying  words  of  "Wesley,  'The 
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best  of  all  is  God  is  with  us/  borne  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  habitable  earth  on  the  seal  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  may  still  be  quoted  by 
her  sons  with  the  utmost  confidence.  No  farther  warrant 
is  needed  for  the  belief  that  in  triumphs  won  for  Christ, 
the  history  of  Methodism  shall  again  and  again  repeat 
itself. 


CHAPTER   11. 

METHODISM  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  FROM  THE  ARRIVAL 

OF  LAURENCE  COUGHLAN   IN  ITSS,   TO  HIS 

DEPARTURE  IN  1773. 

Colonization  of  Newfoundland.  Laurence  CongUan.  Cause  of 
his  separation  fl-omWealey.  Hia  departure  for  Newfoundland. 
Moral  and  religious  stale  of  the  Colonf  at  the  time  of  his  arrival. 
Hie  appointment  as  a  Missionary.  Revlral  at  Harhor  Grace 
and  Carbonear.  Pleasing  resu-lts  at  Blackhead.  Adoption  of 
Idethodist  discipline  by  Coughlan.  Persecution.  Coughlan'g 
retncn  to  England.  His  dcMh.  Meihodisra  in  Jersey  tha 
indirect  result  of  Coaghlan'a  labors  in  Newfoundland.  Conver- 
sion of  Pierre  La  Saeur.  Extension  of  Methodism  from  the 
Norman  Isles  to  France. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  simple  and 
earnest  style  of  the  Methodist  itinerants  of  Britain, 
was  introduced  into  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland 
aeveral  years  earlier  than  into  the  Lower  Provinces. 
In  few  places  was  the  Grospel  needed  more  than  in 
that  oldest  transatlantic  possession  of  Britain.  Its 
early  history  is  without  a  parallel ;  and  the  manner 
of  its  settlement  was  calculated  to  ropreea  the 
growth  of  all  moral  and  religious  influences.  The 
very  wealth  of  the  seas  which  washed  the  shores  of  the 
Island,  proved  its  weakness.  In  a  '  Charter '  issued  by 
the  English  Government  in  1674,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
inhabitant  should  be  allowed  to  reside  within  six  miles 
of  tho  eoaat  from  Cape  Bace  to  Bonaviata.  An  officer 
was  sent  oat  with  orders  to  remove  all  persons  settled 
upon  the  forbidden  grounds,  and  to  desti-oy  their  build- 
ings. Pai-tial  obedience  to  these  cruel  orders  produced 
much  misery.  Two  yeara  later  an  order  was  obtained 
by  which  farther  interference  with  the  inhabitants  was 
prevented  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  owners  of  ail  vea- 
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sels  were  sti-ictly  forbidden  to  take  out  '  emigrants,  ( 
apy  person  to  settle  in  Newfoundland.'     For  a  long  tima  I 
the  island  continued  to  be  regarded  as  '  a  great  English- 1 
ship,  moored  near  the  banks  during  the  fishing  ei 
for  the  convenience  of  the  English  fishermen.'  At  a  lator^ 
date,    when  England  was  encouraging  the  settlement  of  1 
colonies  on  the  main  land,  the  traditionary  idea  respect-   i 
ing  Newfoundland  continued  to  have  no  little  weight  in 
her  councils.      In   spite,  however,  of  all  the  attempts  tO 
keep  Newfoundland  a  '  Eoyal  wilderness,' — at  an  early 
day  by  legal  enactment,  a.nd  at  a  later  day  by  the  dea- 
truction  of  the  property  of  the  'planters'  by  the  'adven- 
turers,'— the  number  of  the  settlers  around  the  bays  and  ■ 
harboi's   of  the  island  had  continued  to  increaae. 
large  pi-oportion  of  the  inhabitants  it  may  with  truth  bal 
said,  that  poverty  had  led  them  there,  and  had  then  kept-  ' 
them   there.     There  was  nothing  in  the  government  of 
the  island  to  attract  those  men  of  moderate  meana  and 
independent  minds,  whose  fellows  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  colonies  on  the  oontinent.     Men,  of  the  claMi 
who  at  the  present  day  are  developing  the  ■■ettources,  and 
establishing  abroad   the  credit  of  Newfoundland,  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  make  permanent  homes  on  her 
shoi'us  during  the  last  century.    The  safety  of  the  settler 
of  that  day  lay  in  being  '  little  and  unknown ;'  to  seek  a 
position  alKJve  that  of  mediocrity  exposed  him  to  danger. 
The  addition  to  these  disadvantages,  of  tVeqnent  alai-ms 
and  actual  losses  through  the  peii^isteiit  efforts  of  the 
French  to  obtain  u  colony  U])on  which  they  had  long  kept 
an  euvioos  eye,  rendered  the  position  of  the  settler  in  Now 
fouitdlaud  an  undesirable  one.     Id  tlio  view  of  those  who 
mark  Lho  influence  of  the  Qospel  upon  nations  and  com- 
raiinitieti.  a  more  aerious  drawback  than  thotte  wo  have 
named  will  bo  aeou  in  the  absooce  of  an  earnest,  uvan- 
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i  gelical   ministry.      It  waB  not  to  tho  advantage  of  the 
f  English  merchants — who  were  growing  wealthy  through 
j  ^the  toil   of  the  fishermen  whose  huts  stood  near  their 
I  large  establishtnenta,  and  who  were  transporting   their 
'  wealth  to  Britain  as  fast  as  it  was  accumulated — to  pay 
I  any  attention  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests 
L  of  the  increasing  numhore,  for  whom,  in  a  certain  sense, 
I  they  were  accountable.    Had  it  not  been  tor  the  preaenco 
I  of  one  or  two  missionaries,  sent  out,  and  in  part  support- 
ed by  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,'    the  darkness  in  Newfoundland  would 
have  teen  total. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  to  call  the  special  atten- 
I  tion  of  the  settlers  scattered  along  the  rugged  coast  of 
t  Newfoundland,  to  those  truths  which  had  been  preached 
L  "With  apostolic  energy  and  success  in  Britain,  belongs  to 
I  I^aurence  Coughian.  ThereplyofWesley  to  some  friends 
I  who  found  fault  with  him  for  the  time  spent  by  him  in 
Ireland,  was,  '  Have  patience  -wiih  Ireland,  and  she  will 
I  repay  you,'  That  the  truth  of  this  prediction  has  been 
L  fiilly  verified,  a  glance  at  the  honored  names  which  Ire- 
T  land  has  given  to  British  Methodism  and  to  many  of  her 
[■  Mission  stations,  will  at  once  attest.  Like  Strawbridge 
I  and  Embury,  who  had  the  honor  of  founding  Methodism 
Ton  the  American  continent,  Coughlan  was  an  Irishman, 
I.  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  Methodism  in  that  country.  He 
J  was  received  on  ti-ial  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  by  Wes- 
kJey,  in  1755,  At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry  he 
(proved  himself  a  successful  workman.  Wesley,  whose 
a  eye  was  not  slow  to  mark  the  abilities  of  his  itiner- 
nta,  refers  to  him  in  his  journal  for  December,  1758. 
md  the  society  at  Colchester,'  he  wi-ote,  '  had 
plecreased  since  Laurence  Coughlan  went  away  ;  and  yet 
hey  had  lull  aa  good  preachers.     But  that  is  not  auffi- 
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cient ;  by  repeated  experitsetite  we  learn,  that  though  » 
man  preach  like  an  ang^l,  he  will  neither  collect,  ncv 
preserve  a  society  which  is  collected,  without  visiting 
them  from  house  to  house.'  Coughlan's  name  appeare 
several  times  in  the  records  of  the  itinerants  of  his  day, 
and  always  with  honorable  mention.  He  was  one  of  a 
number  in  London,  who  about  1761-2,  pi-ofeased  to  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  Christian  perfection,  but  who, 
unfortunately,  imbibed  some  false  notions  respecting  it. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  discovered  hia  error,  he 
threw  the  blame  upon  Wesley,  Wesley,  in  reply,  stated 
hia  teaching  respecting  the  doctrine  of '  Perfection,'  and 
added,  '  If  you  or  Mi-.  Maxfield  took  it  to  bo  anything 
else,  it  was  your  own  fault,  not  mine;  and  when  you 
wakod  out  of  that  dream,  you  ought  not  to  have  laid  the 
blame  of  it  upon  me,'  Whatever  diflferences  of  opiniofl.. 
may  have  been  developed  at  a  later  date,  it  is,  howevi 
certain  that  in  1762,  Wesley  and  his  warm-hearted 
erant  were  one  in  spirit  and  purpose.  Letters  writl 
by  him  to  Wesley  during  that  year  are  indicative 
strong  attachment  to  him,  and  of  happiness  and  snci 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  '  I  find  Christ,'  he  wrol 
'  to  be  exceeding  precious  to  my  aoal ;  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  do  Hitt  vdll.  My  soul  is  as  a  watered  gardeo] 
my  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  I  believe 
when  Christ  who  is  my  life  shall  appear,  I  shall  ap] 
with  liim  in  glory.' 

Couf^hian   remained  in  connection  with  Wesley  uni 
17ft5,  when  hie  name  ceased  to  appear  in  the  list  of' 
fei-onco  appointments.      Wesley,  though  convinced 
the  reading  of  Lord  King's    '  Histoiy   of  the  Pi 
Itivo  Church,'    that    ho    himself  was  a   tme   scriptttnU 
bishop,    bcflitutod    to   make    ii    practical    assertion    of 
biit  b»liof,   by   the  ordination    of  his  preachers,  uatil 
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somo  years  later.  In  1763,  Ei'asmus,  a  bishop  of  the 
Greek  Chui-ch,  visited  England.  Wesley,  feeling  deeply 
the  want  of  ordained  helpers,  and  seeing  little  prospect 
of  obtaining  them  in  coneoquenco  of  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Chui-ch  ;  and  fully  satisfied 
with  the  abundant  testimoniale  of  Erasmus,  I'equosted 
him  to  ordain  one  of  his  preachers,  '  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  good  abilities,  and  of  deep  piety,  and  who 
for  more  than  seventeen  years  had  acted  faithfully  the 
part  of  an  itinerant  preacher,'  to  assist  him  in  adminis- 
tering the  Sacraments  to  his  societies,  Erasmus  com- 
plied. No  sooner,  however,  was  the  fact  made  known  to 
the  public,  that  one  of  the  itinerants  had  been  oi-dained, 
than  several  othei-a  applied  for  and  received  fi-om  the 
good-tempered  bishop,  the  same  episcopal  favor. 
Charles  Wesley  took  '  hage  offence  ;'  and  in  consequence 
the  parties  oi'dained  had  either  to  refrain  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  newly-conferred  ministerial  functions,  or  to 
Bobmit  to  removal  from  the  Connexion.  Laurence 
Conghian,  ordained  by  Erasmus  in  1764,  was  one  of 
those  who  in  consequence  of  this  alternative  withdrew 
from  the  list  of  itinerants.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  this  step  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  pre- 
vioTiB  friendship  between  Wesley  and  himself  We  next 
meet  with  Coughlan  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  arrived 
in  1765,  one  year  previous  to  that  in  which  Embury 
commenced  to  preach  in  New  Tork.  By  what  human 
agency  his  steps  were  directed  toward  that  distant  col- 
ony, it  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  to  say.  His  movement  westward  was,  it  is  proh- 
able,  but  an  earlier  development  of  that  missionary  spir- 
it, a  natural  result  of  the  doctrines  of  Methodism,  which, 
a  few  years  later,  led  Boardman,  Pilmoor,  Ashury,  and 
Bankin  across  the  wide  Atlantic. 

1  Tyennan'*  'Life  and  Timea  of  Wesley."  Vol.  3,  p.  SB. 
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When  Codgblan  landed  on  the  i-hores  of  Coneeptum 
Bay,  in  1765,  he  fonnd  in  the  district  snrronnding   that 
Ba}'  alone,  a  popalation  of  more  than  fire  thousand  per- 
sons for  whose  eoals  no  man  cared.     Two  Episcopal  roin- 
iaten  were  the  only  ministers  in   the  island.      One   of 
these  resided  at  St.  John's  ;  the  other  bad  fixed  hi$  head- 
qnarters  at  Trinity  Bay,     Abont  fonr-fifths  ol'tbe  inbabi- 
tantA  of  Conception  Bay  were  English,  or  the  cbildreQ 
of  English  porentfi.  from  the  Deighhorhood  of  Foole  and 
Other  parts  of  Xkirsetshire,     They  had  come  &om  a  part 
of  England  where  Methodism  had  made  slow  progress  ; 
and  their  views  of  religion,  it  Ls  probable,  had  not  been 
improved  by  removal  to  a  part  of  Xewfonndland  wfaere 
the  services  of  the  sanctnary  were  altogether  unknown.   " 
Coughian  tells  us  that  no  minister  had  been  in  that  part  I 
of  the  island  previously  to  hie  arrival ;  and  that  many  J 
of  the   people  declared  that   at  first  they  went   not   to.B 
hear   him,  but  to  sec  whother   he  looked  '  like  anothorl 
man.'     Besides  the  inhabitants  of  English  descent  were  a 
large  number  of  Irif^h  Boman  Catholics.     If  we  take  om 
impreBsioD  of  the  moral  state  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  I 
estimate  given  by  one,  who,  in  the  courseof  his  labors  in  j 
Newfoundland  at  a  later  period,  mot  with  a  few  who  had  1 
listened  to  Coughian,  we  must  regard  it  as  of  a  character  J 
calcalatedtoroDaethoeDorgiesof  any  man  believing  in  thO'l 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  save.     The  Sabbath  was  unknown; ; 
there  was  no  person  to  celebrate  marriage,  and  marri 
was   lightly  regarded;  while  oppression,  violence,  pr^l 
fanity  and   Hccntionsnestt  were  practiced  without  anyJ 
chock.      '  Imagine  any  sin  you  will,'  said  an  old  Metb< 
diitt  to  Mr,  Wilson  one  day,  when  speaking  of  the  j 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Concc|)tion  Bay  at  the   time  i 
Coughlan's  arrival  -,  '  Imagine  any  i<in  yon  will,  and  jiiql 
cannot  think  of  anything  too  bad.'      '  Ab  to  the  Go&pel,^ 
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remarks  Coughlan,  '  they  had  not  the  least  notion  of  it ; 
drinking,  dancing  and  gaming,  they  were  acquainted 
with:  these  they  were  taught  by  the  Europeans  who 
came  annually  to  fifih.' 

Coughlan  had  labored  more  than  a  year  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Hai-boi"  Grace  and  Cai-bonear  with  little 
apparent  success,  save  that  hie  piain  and  earnest  preach- 
ing, and  his  evident  interest  in  their  welfare,  bad  won  for 
him  their  general  esteem  and  confidence,  when  they  re- 
solved to  send  a  request  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  asking  his  appointment  among  them 
as  a  missionaiy,  in  the  aei-vice  of  that  Society.  They 
were  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  solicitations  of  Wesley, 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntington.  Notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Society  published  in 
1767.  '  Upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harbor 
Grace  and  Carbonear,'  it  ia  stated,  'the  Society  have  this 
year  appointed  another  missionary  in  these  pai'ta,  the 
Eev.  Mr,  Lam-ence  Coughlan,  a  gentleman  recommended 
by  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  he  had  resided  some 
time  as  their  minister,  and  to  whose  support  they  pro- 
mise to  contjnbute  to  the  utmtMt  of  their  ability.'  Soon 
after  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment,  CoUghlan  sail- 
ed for  England  to  receive  oi-dination  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,  to  whose  caj-e  the  interests  ol'  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Colonies  were  committed ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  1767,  returned  to  Newfound- 
land. *  After  a  careful  survey  of  his  field  of  labor,  he 
informed  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  that  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Conception  Baytbero  were  at  the  time  403  fam- 
ilies and  5621  individuals.  Of  these  4494  were  English  ; 
the  remaining  1127  were  Irish.  Among  them  he  at  once 
re-commenced  hia  laboi's.     In  winter,  in  addition  to  the 

<  WUboh's  'Newfoandland  and  ils  Sli8«ionaTies,'  p.  18S. 
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regular  services  of  the  Satbath,  he  went  from  I 
house  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  four  times 
in   each  week.      Aware    of  the   fiict  that  the  English 
language  speaks  to  the '  head,'  while  the  Irish  speaks  more  J 
dii-eetly  to  the  '  heart '  of  his  impressible  countrymen,  he'l 
preached  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  cheeroll 
by  the  presence  of  many  of  them,  though  Eoman  Cathw 
lies,  at  the  church. 

Faithful  labor  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  in  Tain.H 
Nearly  three  years  passed,  without '  the  least  appearanu 
of  any  awakening.'    The  missionary's  heart  at  last  sai 
within  him.     'I  was  determined,'  he  writes,   'that  1 
would  not  stay  in  snch  a  poor  desolate  land,  and  spend 
my  strength  for  naught.'     In  accordance  with  this  deter- 
mination, he  settled  his  affairs,  preparatory  to  departure. 
The  Head  of  the  Church  had  ordered  it  otherwise.     His  | 
servant  had  been  taught  the  lesson  of  human  weakness  m 
he  was  now  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Divine  power,      Hea 
had  sown  in  tears;  he  was  now  to  reap  in  joy.  Suddenly,  ' 
and  without  any  apparent  caase,  the  whole  district  of 
Conception  Bay  became  agitated  by  a  powerful  religions 
influence.      '  The  way,'  says  Coughlan,  ^  'in  which  this 
work  began  was  remarkable.     For  three  years  I  labor* 
night  and  day  from  house  to  house;  but  I  could  not  pdf^l 
ceive  any  appearance  of  conviction  or  conversion  tak( 
place  throughout  the  parJBh.     My  poor  heart  often  c 
out,  •  the  powej'  will  come  at  such  a  time,  and  under  sndi 
Bsermon,'  bntthe  voiceof  God  is  not  inourway,ortime,l 
but  when  Ho  will,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner! 
Ho  pleases.     At  length  God  was  pleased  to  bless  my  e 
deavors  in  avery  wondorftil  manner;  for  now  many  wore  ^ 
pricked  to  the  heoi-t,  and  cried  oul,    'what  must  I  do  to 

'  CoDghlui'i  *  AccoQDi  of  the  Work  of  Ood  in  Nowfonndl 
p.  71 ',  and  Beport  of  S.  V.  Q.,  1768,  p.  43. 
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be  saved  ?'  Some  prayed  aloud  in  the  congregation ; 
others  praised  aloud,  and  declared  what  God  had  done 
for  their  souls.  Nor  was  this  only  at  their  private 
meetings  now  and  then,  but  alao  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion. The  word  was  now  like  fire,  or  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces.  It  was  indeed  quick  and 
powerfal,  sharper  than  a.  two  edged  sword.  Under 
almost  every  sermon  and  exhortation,  some  were  cut  to 
the  heart,  and  others  rejoiced  in  loud  songs  of  praise.' 

A  new  difficulty  now  presented  itself.  Previously, 
the  isolated  pastor  had  gi-oaned  over  the  absence  of 
results;  he  now  grew  anxious  on  account  of  the  accom- 
paniment.'i  of  success.  The  outcries  connected  with  the 
services  held  in  the  church  and  in  the  private  houses 
perplexed  him.  '  I  was  at  a  stand,'  he  says,  '  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  That  the  mighty  power  of  Grod  came 
down  was  very  manifest,  but  my  great  feai'  was  that  the 
devil  would  strive  to  mingle  therewith  some  false  fire, 
and  impose  upon  some,  in  order  to  bring  an  ovil  report 
upon  the  good  work.'  The  difficulty  which  presented 
itself  to  Coughlan  was  not  a  novel  one.  Edwai-ds  in 
America,  and  Wesley  in  England,  as  well  as  the  loadei-s  in 
Other  revivals,  had,  at  the  most  successful  period  of 
their  ministry,  to  weigh  carefully  such  questions  as  now 
called  for  solution.  They  frequently  embarrass  successful 
Christian  workers  at  the  present  day.  Coughlan'a  con- 
duct was  wise,  '  With  regard  to  crying  out,'  he  states, 
'I  never  encouraged  it,  nor  dare  I  speak  directly  against 
it.'  Some  years  after,  as  he  reviewed  the  work  and  his 
perplexity  respecting  it,  he  wrote,  '  In  this  God  took 
care  ofHis  own  work, which  was  sweetly  earned  on  every 
week,  God  daily  adding  numbers  to  the  Church,  such 
as  should  be  eternally  saved.' 
Enthusiasm  in  evil  receives  from  mankind  less  notice 
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than  eaniestne«s  in  effort  to  gain  eternal  life.     True  de- 
votion to  onr  higher   interesta  is  an   offente  the  world 
finds  it  hard  to  forgive.     Reports  soon  reached  the  other 
settlements  of  the  bay,  and  some  other  districts  of  the 
island,  that    madness  h&d   seiied    the  inhabitants 
Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear.     The  truth  of  the 
was  assumed ;  but  oat  of  the  evil  God  extracted  good. 
'  The  report  of  the  niadnoss.'  Coughlan  says,  '  bronght 
many  from  various  quarters  to  hear  for  themselves;  and 
when  they  heard,  many  of  them  were  like  the  Bereaoa; 
they  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  found  what  they  heard 
to  be  agreeable  thereto.  Some  came  fifteen,  some  twenty 
miles  to  hear  the  word.     I  have  known  some  come  i 
their  babes  in  tbeiv  arms  over  mountains  of  snow,  at 
hazard  of  their  livoa.'     Invitations  to  visit  other  parts 
the  bay  were  received,  and  were  accepted  as  IVoqoenl 
OS  the  weather  would  permit ;   and  the  work  contim 
to  spread.     Hours    that  had  been    wasted  in  Sabl 
breaking,  drinking,  gambling  and  other  prevaleut  vi< 
were   now  spent  in   praise,   prayer  and  the   reading 
the  Scriptures.     Little  assemblies  for  worship  wore 
ftwmod  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  district,  whi 
attendance   upon    Coughlan's  ministry    could    only 
occasional ;  and  in  a  short  time  two  additional  chord 
wore  erected.    The  triumphant  death  of  one  of  the 
verts,  and  the  sad  death  of  a  si:otFcr,  soon  after 
<:ommencemDut  of  the  revival,  made  a  deep  impressioBI 
upon  the  settlers  and  tended  to  the  confirmation  of 
GoHpol. 

The  Himple  eamostncBs  of  the  people  at  Black  Hi 
gave  Coughinn  peculiar  picasnrc.     'They  propoood 
m«.'  he   writeit,    'to  point  out  a  place  whore  I  would 
I'hixMO  to  build    a  church,   which    was  agreed    upon. 
Ac«uFdinj;ly  nil  bands  went  into  the  n-oods  and  cut  dowu 
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SB  much  timber  as  they  wanted,  which  they  hauled  out 
upon  what  they  called  alidea.  When  they  bad  the 
timber  upon  the  place,  they  BOnt  for  me,  and  I  went, 
thinking  there  was  not  one  stick  liewn.  However  ihey 
had  made  groat  progiv3BS  in  the  work.  The  said  church 
was  made  and  covered  in,  in  less  than  fourteen  days. 
It  contained  four  hundred  people.  God  raised  up  here  a 
precious  people.  Some  I  doubt  not  are  from  this  place 
gone  to  glory ;  and  I  trust  there  are  a  few  to  this  day 
who  continue  steadfast,  and  will  be  my  crown  of  rejoicing 
i  great  day.'  As  frequent  attendance  on  his  own  part 
at  Black  Head  was  not  possible,  Coughlan  made  aiTange- 
ments  for  the  public  reading  of  prayei-a,  and  also  of  a 
sermon,  which  ho  regularly  anppliod.  When  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  they  frequently  attended  the  services  at 
Carbonear  and  Harbor  Grace,  ti-avelling  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  by  boat.  Coughlan  tells  ua  that  he  had 
often  known  them  '  come  over  the  mighiy  waters  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.' 

The  numerical  results  of  the  work,  we  glean  from  the 
annual  reports  forwarded  by  the  Missionaiy  to  the 
Society  under  the  direction  of  which  he  labored.  Pre- 
vious to  the  cloBD  of  the  year  1168,  he  was  able  to  report 
the  administration  of  the  Iiord's  supper,  once  in  each 
month,  to  eighty  constant  communicants.  At  the  end 
of  the  following  year  the  number  of  communicants  bad 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  a  yeai"  later  the 
number  had  reached  two  hundred. 

From  a  letter  addressed  to  Wosley  by  Coughlan, 
shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Newfound- 
land, we  learn  in  what  way  bo  carod  for  those  who  had 
been  awakened  under  his  ministry,  *  I  am  and  do  confess 
myself,'  he  wrote,  '  to  be  a  Methodist,  The  name  I  love, 
and  hope  I  ever  shall.    The  pian  which  you  fii-at  taught 
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me,  I  have  followed,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Our  married  men  meet  apart  once  a  week ;  and  our  mar- 
ried women  do  the  same.  This  has  given  great  offence ; 
so  that  repeated  complaints  have  been  made  to  the 
Governor.  But  tnith  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  In  the 
winter  I  go  from  house  to  house,  and  expound  some  part 
of  God's  word.  This  has  also  given  great  offence.  But 
God  is  above  men,  devils,  and  sin,'  * 

Wesley  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  former  fellow- 
laborer.  The  tide  had  scarcely  turned,  to  the  joy  of  the 
latter,  when  Wesley  sent  him  words  of  cheer.  'Dear 
Laurence,'  ho  wrote  near  the  end  of  August,  1768,  'By 
a  various  train  of  providences  you  have  been  led  to  the 
very  place  where  God  intended  you  should  be.  And  you 
have  reason  to  praiao  Him  that  Ho  has  not  suffered  your 
labour  there  to  be  in  vain.  In  a  short  time  bow  little 
will  it  signify  whether  we  had  lived  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  or  beneath 

'  The  rage  of  Arotos  and  eternal  frost.' 
How  soon  will  this  dream  of  life  be  at  an  end  I  And 
when  we  are  once  landed  in  eternity,  it  will  be  all  one, 
whether  we  spent  our  time  in  a  palace,  or  had  not  where 
to  lay  our  head.'  *  Wesley's  expression  of  syrapathy  and 
encouragement  was  timely.  Incessant  labor,  and  the 
constant  use  of  food  to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed, 
had  begun  to  impair  Co ughl an' s  health,  and  affect  Mb 
nervous  system.  His  '  apprehension  of  the  sea,' when 
travelling  in  'the  very  small  boats,'  rendered  his  life 
'  one  continued  martyrdom  ;'  and  the  poor  accommoda- 
tion permitted  by  the  houses  in  which  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  make  his  home,  rendered  absence  tram  his 
hoad-qoorters  dangerous  to  health.     '  In  the  momiDg,' 

<  'Amiiiiiaii  Hagulne,'  ITSfi,  p.  MI. 

'  WMleT"*  '  Jranial,'  vol.  S,  p.  M4. 
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ho  qnaintly  writes  respecting  some  '  prophet's  chambera ' 
he  was  wont  to  occupy,  '  my  bedside  lias  had  a  beautiful 
white  covering  of  enow,  and  my  shoes  have  been  so  hard 
frozen  that  I  couid  not  well  put  them  on  till  brought  to 
the  fire.  But  under  all  this,'  ho  adda,  '  I  wai  supported 
by  seeing  a  glorious  work  going  on.' 

Trials  ofadifferent,  and  much  more  serious  character, 
BOOH  made  sympathy  of  peculiar  value.  Newfoundland 
would  prove  a  solitary  oxcoption  had  the  earlier  efforts 
of  Methodism  to  bloss  her  sons,  by  tui'ning  them  away 
from  their  iniquities,  been  put  forth  in  the  absence  of 
all  opposition.  The  history  of  th«  island  presents  no  such 
exception.  That  '  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God '  is  everywhere  tree.  Coughlan  soon  learaed,  that 
while  the  application  of  plain  language  to  deeds  of  evil, 
ftod  reasoning  on  '  rigbteousnese,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come,'  with  the  frequent  statement  of  '  repent- 
e  towai-d  God,  and  faith  in  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,'  as 
the  sole  conditions  on  which  pardon  and  eternal  life  can 
ijbe  obtained,  wei-e  leading  some  to  abandon  sin  and 
«iter  upon  a  life  of  faith,  they  were  awakening  in  others 
I  spirit  of  bitter  opposition,  not  only  against  the  truth 
jtself,  but  against  him  who  preached  it.  Failing  in  their 
ts  to  hinder  the  work  of  God  by  the  use  of  quiet 
ns,  Coughiao's  opponents  resoi'ted  to  open  and 
Bidisguised  persecution.  A  merchant  called  upon  him, 
A  a  representative  of  the  body  of  merchants,  to  inform 
am  that  thoy  regai-ded  his  way  of  preaching  as  '  mad- 
ess,'  and  would,  unless  it  wore  changed,  withdraw  their 
support.  On  the  next  Ijoi-d's  day  morning  the  missionary 
read  for  his  text,  'I  am  not  mad.'  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
Hi^e  that  the  Apostle  himself  would  have  preached  a 
^nW^  pointed  sermon  from  his  o^vn  suggestive  words,  if 
^Bn  may  judge  from  the  outline  the  preacher  has  pre 
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Herrod.    '  From  these  words,'  ho  telL*  ns, '  I  first  showed 
who  they  were  that  mighl  properly  be  said  to  be  nuul, 
uamcly,  dnrnkard-t,  swearers,  etc. ;  and  in  the  next  place 
1  ithowed  that  those  who  were  turned  from  darkness  unto 
light,  and  who  feared  God  and  worked  righteoueness, 
»juld  not  with  any  propriety  be  called  mad.'    From 
thlH  time  a  number  of  the  leading  men  withheld   thmc^ 
Hubpicriplions,  and  endeavored  ta  stop  the  supplies  ii-oiB 
other  quurtors,  but  the  Master  prompted  the  hearts  c 
the  lowly  to  Hhuro  their  smaller  store  with  His  soiTan^ 
A  [Mitition  containing  utaDderous  Btatemente,  and  si 
by   '  twelve  merchants  and  gentlemen,  eo-called,' 
then  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  with  a  request  thsi 
(Joughlan  might  bo  either  silenced  or  removed  from  thd 
inland.    Called  before  a  '  couil;  of  judlcatui-e ' 
unexpected  charges,  his  innocence  was  established,  anj 
JiiH  'enemies  were  found  liars.'    This  attempt  to  destro 
bJN  character  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  destroy  h 
life  by  a  doHO  to  be  passed  to  him  by  the  doctor;  but  tl 
dofitor  fortunately    discovered    the  plan,    and 
Coughlon  to  bo  upon  his  guard. 

Ton  yearn  of  itinei-ant  life  in  England  and  Inland,  at* 
a  lirao  when  WoNloy  and  bis  helpers  were  everywhere 
Hpokon  against,  had  prepared  Coughlan  to  bear  up 
u;i;uinHt  the  por^islent  oppositioa  of  his  encmios.  Yet 
the  utforU  of  his  oppottcra,  though  they  failed  to  move 
liiin  fVom  bix  stead fiwtnoes,  actod,  if  we  may  judge  trom 
the  roturna  forwai-dod  to  the  Society,  as  a  check  to  the 
[ui»grc!t«  of  the  work.  During  the  two  succeeding  years 
tlio  number  of  commiuiicants  romnineil  the  same.  In 
1771  ho  visited  muirly  all  the  harbors  in  the  bay,  and 
re]iiirto(i  the  iuhnbitants  as  generally  willing  to  receive 
lni>tru»tlon.  lu  Nuvcmher,  1T72,  ho  wrote  to  Wealey, 
<  Wo  hATO  tho  aaorament  onoe  a  month,  and  hare  about 
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two  hundred  communicmits.  Tliis  is  raore  tlian  all  the 
other  missionai'ioa  in  the  land  have ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
who  attend  onr  sa^^rament  wlio  have  not  the  foar  of  God  ; 
and  some  are  happy  in  his  love.  There  are  also  some 
■whose  mouths  God  hath  opened  to  give  a  woi-d  of 
exhortation.  I  hope  he  wil!  raise  up  more.'  ^  '  Discip- 
line/ he  added,  '  has  been  under  God,  the  presei'ving  of 
my  society.  My  prcaehing  in  this  land  would  do  little 
good  were  it  not  for  our  little  meetings.' 

At  this  time  Coughlan  had  begun  to  look  homeward.  In 
a  letter  to  Woaloy,  ho  romarlcE,  '  I  am  now  in  the  seventh 
year  of  my  sei-vitudo  as  a  missionary,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  hope  to  return  to  England.  Could  I  travel  up 
and  down  this  land,  so  as  to  be  useful  any  longer,  I 
would  gladly  stay ;  but  as  I  cannot,  except  by  water  in 
Bmall  boats,  I  am  not  able  to  etand  it.  The  Society,  1 
make  no  doubts,  have  many  complaints  against  me ;  but 

Q  this  I  shall  commit  all  to  God  ;    for  I  am  conscious  to 

uyself  that  what  I  do  is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  souls.' 

Coughlan  left  Newfoundland  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1773.  It  is  probable  that  his  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  theGrospelat  once  ceased ; 
his  name  is  not  found  in  the  report  for  the  following 
year.  Previously  to  his  return  he  had  wntten  to 
Wesley  respecting    his  continuance    in   the   Episcopal 

minietry.  '  If  I  could  get  a  place  in  the  Church,'  he 
'  wrote, '  would  you  advise  me  to  accept  of  it  ?    If  I  know 

my  own  heart,  I  would  be  where  I  could  be  most  useful. 

To  be  shut  up  in  a  little  parish  chm-ch,  and  to  conform 

in  every  little  thing  for  sixty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
I  would  not ;  no,  not  even  for  a  thousand.'     By  whom 

the  first  steps  towai-d  separation  were  taken  is  not  known. 
■  Armimaa  Magazine'  1785,  p.  491. 
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The  atatomont  of  tho  views  expressed  to  Wesley,  would  A 
make  withdrawal  on  tho  one  part,  or  dittmisBioti  on  tha  '] 
other,  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment.    In  the  year  J 
1776   he  published  his  'Brief  account  of  the  work  of* 
God  in  Newfoundland,'     from  which    we  have  made  I 
frequent  quotations.    At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  J 
this   little  work,  dedicated    to   Lady  Huntingdon,  h«  f 
was  minister    of  Cumberland  Street   Chape),  London.  J 
Some  time  after,  he  applied  to  Wesley  for  a  circuit,  bat  \ 
the  Master  bade  him  rest  from  his  labors.    While  \ 
conversation  with  Wesley  in  his  study,   he  was  seized  J 
with  pai'alyeis.      For  the   little   that  wo  know  of  the'' 
closing  houiTi  of  his  life  we  are  indebted  to  Wesley,  who 
stood  near  tim  shortly  before  his  departui'e.     In  Febru- 
ary,  1785,  Wesley  wrote  to  John  Strotton  of  Ilarbor 
Grace,  'The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Coughlan  ho  was  ill  in 
body,  but  in  a  blessed  state  of  mind.    He  was  utterly 
broken  in  pieces  ;  full  of  teal's  and  contrition  for  hm  past 
unfaithfulness.     Not  long  after  I  went  out  of  town  God 
removed  him  to  a  better  place.' '    Wo  have  no  reason  to 
infer  ft-om  these  woi'ds  that  Wesley's  friend  had,  during 
any  period  of  his  ministry,  openly  departed  from  hia 
God. 

Neai'ly  fifty  years  after  Conghlan's  return  to  England, 
a  Newfoundland  missionary  met  with  several  persons 
who  had  boon  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  had 
'  for  more  than  half  a  century  lived  in  the  favor  of  God, 
and  uniformly  adorned  their  religious  profession.'  But 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Ooughlun's  laboi-s  in  New- 
foundland may  he  found  beyond  the  limits  of  that  colony. 
If  bo  knew  befoi-e  Ins  departure,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  know,  how  the  truths  preached  by  him  in  Nowfoundlood 
had  been  received  &»  good  seed  into  the  hearts  of  Btraa- 
n,  and  bad  by  them  been  borne  to  ftiends  and  oeigb- 
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tore  in  those  beautiful  dwellings  in  the  sett,  the  Norman 
IbIcb,  ho  must  have  felt  a  deep  satisfaction, 

A  young  man  from  Jersey,  Piorre  Le  Sneur,  having 
become  proprietor  of  an  estate  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, had  occasion  to  be  fi-oquently  there.  With  several 
others  from  the  same  island,  he  heard  the  Gospel  from 
the  lipa  of  Conghlau,  and  a  zealous  young  man  converted 
under  Conghlan's  ministry.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his 
periodical  visits  he  i-etuj-ned  to  Jei-sey,  deeply  impressed 
by  the  truths  to  which  he  had  listened.  He  was  mai-ried 
eoon  after,  to  a  young  woman  of  amiable  disposition  and 
good  moral  character,  but  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with 
his  religious  feelings.  In  the  presence  of  ridicule  and 
opfiosition  at  homo,  and  with  the  fear  that  obedience  to 
the  pi'omptings  of  an  awakened  conscionce  would  involve 
the  ruin  of  a  promising  business,  he  hesitated  to  yield  to 
the  convictions  of  duty.  The  Holy  Spirit  continued  to 
strive  with  him.  At  length,  in  the  face  of  threatened  i-uin 
he  dared  to  be  singular.  At  this  critical  period,  John 
Tantin,  who  had  been  converted  in  Newfoundland,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Jersey.  Le  Sueur  sent  for  htm, 
and  they  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  together.  After 
nights  spent  in  weeping,  praying  and  the  study  of  his 
Bible,  Le  Sueur  one  morning,  while  upon  his  knoea,  found 
the  long  sought  blessing.  His  wife  soon  began  to 
pray,  and  after  intense  mental  suffering,  she  too  found 
peace  with  God,  while  laieeling  at  her  husband's  side. 
Through  the  simple  relation  of  the  experience  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  friend  Tantin,  twelve  others, 
in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  weeks,  wei'e  convinced  of  sin.  Le 
Sueur's  fears  respecting  his  buaineas  were  soon  realized; 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  and  his  family  wore 
frequently  delivei-ed  from  want  of  bread  only  by  the 
direct  intei-position  of  providence.    Yet  he  held  on  his 
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way ;  and  responding  to  invitations  from  othor  parts  of 
the  ielaadB,  soon  began  to  preach  the  power  of  Christ  to 
save.  A  captain  reaching  Jei-sey  on  busineaB  encouraged 
hira ;  a  blind  Calviniat  preacher  went  over  and  preached 
for   some  time  with  success;    in  1783  a  detachment   of  | 
troops,  some  of  wiiom  had  received  the  Gospel   through    I 
the   preaching  of  Captain  Webb,  anived  at  the  Island ; 
and  in  answer  to  the    request  of  the  pious  Holdiere,  and  \ 
of  Le  Sueur  and  his  frienda,  conveyed  to  Wealoy,  Kobert 
Carr  Brackenbury,   Esq.,  a  wealthy  layman,  acquainted  j 
with  the  French  language,  who  had  begun  to  preach,  I 
was  at  once  despatched  to  Jersey.  He  reached  the  island  ' 
about   the    time  of  Coughlan's  death,    and  formed  the 
converts  into  Methodist  societies,''    Prom  Jersey,  Metho- 
dism reached  the  otlier  islands.    From  the  Norman  Isles 
to  Franco  was  but  a  step ;  and  a  few  years  later  that  step 
was  taken.     Of  the  work  done  by  Methodism  in  France,   I 
statistics  convey  but  a  partial  idea.     Many  of  the  most  ! 
active  ministers,  and  multitudes  of  the  beat  membei-s  of  ^ 
the  Fi-onch  Protestant  Churches,  have  been  bi'ought  to 
God  through  the  instrumentality  of  Methodism ;  but  have 
been  led  by  a  strong  feeling   of  nationality  to  transfer 
their  allegiance     from     a    Church  of    foreign    origin  J 
to    communities    more    esBentially   French   in  origin  I 
and    character.    Nevertheless,    among    the   'Affiliated 
Conferences'     which     at    stated  times    present    their 
greetings,  and   in    return  receive    words    of  Christian 
counsel  from  the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference, 
is  the  French  Methodist  Conference,   formed  in   1864, 
with  its  thirty  pajjtors  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty* 
throe  church  members. 

'  '  Hethodiit  MugozinG,-  I6S0.  p.  BOl. 


METHODISM  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  FROM  THE  HETOBN 

OF   LAURENCE   COUGHLAN    TO   ENGLAND   IN  1773, 

TO  THE  ARRIVAL   OF  JOHN   McGEARV   IN   1785. 

Tbc  locDil  miniRtry  of  Metliodism.  Its  coanectioD  with  the  estab- 
liahmpDt  of  Methodiem  at  home  and  abroad.  Local  Freachera 
in  Newfonadland.  Their  efiorta  to  guetain  and  extend  the  work. 
ChristnuLB,  1771.  Stretton's  visit  to  Heart's  Content.  Journey 
of  Streitoa  and  Thomey  around  Conception  Bay.  Their  yisit  to 
the  Coogiegntionalitita  at  St.  John's.  John  Hoskina.  Moral 
condition  of  Old  Perlicon  at  the  timo  of  his  arrival.  Reeulta  of 
EoBkina'  efforts.  Visit  of  Hoskins  to  England.  Uofneal  of 
Bishop  Lowth  to  aidain  him.  Wesley's  letter  to  the  Bishop. 
Peraeeution.  Revival  at  Island  Cove.  Visit  of  Hoskins  to 
Trinity.  Hostility  of  the  merchants  to  the  preacher  and  bla 
message.  Outrageous  treatment  of  Hoskina.  Speedy  retribu- 
tiOQ.  Return  of  Hoakins  to  Trinity.  His  more  fararable  recep- 
tion. He  visits  Bonavista.  Death  of  Thomoy.  Stretton'a  appeal 
to  Wesley  fora  Missionary.     Arrival  of  John  McGearj. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Methodism  must  he  ascribed,  in 
part,  to  the  early  employment  of  a  local  mioistry.  Soon 
after  Wesley  had  permitted  Maxfield  to  preach,  only 
because  he  dared  not  prevent  him,  ho  became  convinced 
that  in  his  efforts  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  through- 
*ut  the  land,  important  aid  might  he  derived  from  the 
pai-tial  laboi-s  of  intelligent  and  pious  laymen.  Thence- 
forward he  and  his  early  associates  not  merely  allowed 
such  men,  when  moved  by  the  Spirit,  to  exhort  or  to 
preach  under  peculiar  circumstancefl,  but  urged  upon 
them  the  performance  of  such  duties  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  ability.  They  went  even  fkrther ;  for  they 
connected  their  continuance  in  the  faith,  and  their  gi-owth 
in  grace,  with  the  proper  discharge  of  such  duties  as 
thair  own  judgment  with  that  of  their  pastors  and  breth- 
ren, should  make  incumbent  upon  them.    From  these 
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ChriBtian  workers,  trained  in  the  narrower  sphere  of 
local  labor,  Methodism  has  fVom  the  beginning  called 
forth  the  men,  who  under  her  auspices,  have  served  the 
Master  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  itinerancy. 

To  the  local  section  of  the  ministry  of  Methodism 
belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  having  fomiehed  the 
pioneers  of  their  church  in  many  lands.  Gilbert  and 
Baxter  in  Antigua ;  Strawbridge,  Embury  and  Webb  in 
the  United  States ;  Tuffoy  and  Neal  in  the  Upper 
provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  ;  Brown,  Gordon 
and  Joi-dan  in  Sierra  Leone ;  and  Piorcy  in  China,  not 
to  apeak  of  others,  were  the  first  to  raise  in  the  countries 
named,  the  standard  ai-ound  which  many  thousands  have 
since  ranged  thcmselvoa.  Not  leas  honorable  has  been 
the  position  of  many  of  their  brethren,  who  with  patient 
toil,  have  watched  over  sections  of  the  work,  which,  in 
tiie  ahsonce  of  the  regular  ministry  through  death,  or 
removal  to  moro  promising  fields,  must,  but  for  their 
labors,  have  been  wholly  neglected.  To  the  earnestness 
and  self-denial  of  these,  and  thousands  more  among  her 
laymen,  who  have  devoted  Dot  only  hours  of  leisure,  but 
hours  not  easily  to  bo  spared  from  the  allotted  toil  of 
body  or  brain,  to  preach  the  Gospel  without  fee  or 
reward,  an  immense  debt  of  giatitudo  is  due  by  Metho- 
dists throughout  tho  world.  The  names  of  the  great 
body  of  these  are  not  to  bo  found  in  tho  earlier  or  later 
records  of  tho  church,  but  Ileavon  has  preserved  an  uner- 
ring list  \  and  they  shall  be  seen  and  known  when  '  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteoueness  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever.' 

Tho  care  of  tho  work  of  God  in  Kewfonndland 
devolved  npon  Christian  laymen  for  some  years  after  tho 
dc]>artaro  of  Coughlan. 

Writers  on  Methodism  in  that  island  have  merely 
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mcDtioned  the  name  of  Thomas  Pottle  of  Carbonear.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  a  company  of  merchants  at 
that  place.  After  a  '  long  career  of  Bin  and  vice '  he  had 
been  led  to  Christ  under  the  ministry  of  Coughlan,  with 
whom  he  shares  the  honor  of  the  extflnsion  of  Methodism 
to  the  Norman  Islos.  Le  Suour  bad  heard  the  truth  from 
hia  lips  ;  and  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  '  very 
animating  and  comforting  letters  which  he  occasionally 
wrote  him,  urging  him  to  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.' ' 

Arthur  Thomey,  an  intelligent  Ijish  merchant,  was 
among  the  first  fruits  of  Coughlan's  ministry  at  Harbor 
Graco,  whero  he  resided.  He  became  an  acceptable 
local  preacher,  and  according  to  an  intimate  fellow- 
labour,  was  '  endowed  with  both  gifts  and  grace.' 

Allusion  is  also  made  in  documents  of  that  day  to 
others  whose  names  have  not  "been  preserved.  Mr.  V.  is 
said  by  ono  of  the  flock  to  have  been  '  a  great  strength  to 
us,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  Gk)d  and  man.'  He  remained 
in  the  neighborhood  only  a  year  after  Coughlan's  depar- 
ture. Honorable  mention  is  also  made  of  W.  H.,  a 
'  poor  fishorman,'  who  was  the  first  to  open  his  month 
boldly  in  the  name  of  hia  Master.  '  He  is  a  serious  and 
tnie  Christian,  and  labours  indefatigably ;  I  tiniat  hie 
talent  will  obtain  many  tons,'  wrote  one  of  his  hearers  to 
Conghlan  in  November,  1774-  Thomey,  when  writing 
to  Coughlan  early  in  the  following  year,  refen-ed  to  a 
sermon  W.  H.  bad  preached  on  the  previous  Sabbath, 
and  remarked,  'I  should  have  been  glad  tbatsomeof  our 
modem,  fine,  witty,  gentlemen  had  been  present.  How 
dothGrod  in  Hia  wisdom  make  use  of  the  weak  and  foolish 
to  confound  the  wise  and  mighty.'  Coughlan  wrote  to 
him  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  him. 

To  John  Stretton,  however,  must  be  accorded  the 

■  '  WeilefHD  Methodist  Magazine'  1S30,  p.  601. 
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post  of  honor  among  these  worthies.  His  ' 
on  account  of  hie  long  continued  services  in  connec- 
tion with  Methodism  in  Newfoundland,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  Colonial  Methodista.  Ilis  father  and  mother 
were  among  the  eai'ly  friends  of  Woaley  and  his  followers 
in  Limerick.  The  son  ronaoved  to  Waterford,  where  he 
caiTiod  on  an  important  branch  of  buainesa  in  the  trade 
with  Newfoundland.  To  increase  hia  buainesa  he  resolved 
to  remove  to  that  colony.  Ho  had  been  favourable  to 
Methodism,  but  not  decided  for  God.  Shortly  before  his 
departure  fi-om  Ireland,  Mrs.  Eiiza  Bennis,  a  devoted 
woman  connected  with  the  Methodist  Society  in  Limer- 
i-ick,  viBit«d  him,  and  became  the  instrument  of  bis 
conversion.  For  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony, 
this  elect  lady,  whom  he  calls  in  one  of  his  letters,  'my 
aiBtor,  rayspiritnal  mother,  my  best  friend,'  continued  to 
*jTito  to  him;  and  her  glowing  lettei-8,fuli  of  life  and  fire, 
h&d  much  (o  do  with  making  Strotton  the  man  he  was, 
during  the  earlier  yeara  of  his  residence  in  Newfound- 
land. '  In  the  aulnnin  of  1770,  he  arrived  at  Carbonear, 
whence  tate  in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Harbor 
Omco.  ilcre  ho  met  constantly  in  one  of  Coughlan's 
clawCB.  THe  death  of  his  mother  soon  after  his  removal, 
and  his  marriage  with  an  excellent  Christian  woman,  a 
native  of  Newfoundland,  led  to  his  permanent  residence 
in  the  island. 

Upon  Stretton  and  his  friend  Thomey  devolved  tha 
dare  of  the  little  flock  at  Harbor  Grace,  on  the  retnni  ' 
of  Conghlan  to  England.  The  ojtpoaition  against  which 
the  mifBionary  had  so  bravely  striven,  did  not  ccnao  at 
hid  departure.  The  mngiatrjles  who  had  opposed  him 
took  pottsession  of  the  chuirch,  read  prayers,  and  pi-oach- 
od  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  with  the    int«ntion  of  hulding  j 

■  ■  Irtlud  tmd  th«  CeDtenu?  of  Aincricui  Mcthodinn,'  ;i.  Ml.  < 
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the  building  notil  the  arrival  of  Cougblan's  Buccessoi'. 
They  also  refused  to  allow  the  membora  of  the  class  to 
meet  in  the  church  on  tho  Sabbath  evenings,  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  Under  the  severe  pressun- 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  some  of  the  converts  jneldod 
and  fell,  Bold  action,  under  the  circumstances,  became 
necessai-y  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  remained  feithiul, 
'Mr.  Ai-thui-  Tbomey  aod  I,'  writes  Stretton,  'being 
disquieted  with  this  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  tbi? 
justicea,  I'esolved  to  oppose  the  ton-ent  of  iniquity.  Wo 
gathered  a  few  together  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
found  among  them  a  poor  fisherman,  who  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  heavenly  Master,  but  boldly  stood  upand 
spoke  in  Hie  name.  Him  we  constantly  attend,  Mr. 
Thomey  also  exhorts,  and  is  endowed  with  both  gifts  and 
grace.  We  drew  up  rules  as  like  Mr.  Wesley's  as  wo 
could,  consistently  with  local  circumstances.  Our  number 
is  about  thirty,  who,  I  believe,  ai-e  sincere,' ' 

Pottle,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured  to  do  at  Carbon- 
ear  what  his  fHends  Stretton  and  Thomey  wore  doing 
at  Harbor  Grace.  He  had  less  opposition  to  contend 
with  than  they.  The  church  left  at  his  disposal,  he  at 
once  occupied.  A  lovofeast  held  thera  at  Christmas 
1773,  greatly  cheered  him.  'The  gracious  Eedeemei',' 
he  wrote,  '  made  it  a  lovefeaat  indeed,  and  turned  our 
water  into  wine.'  With  earnest  longings  ho  addressed 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  work  which  Coughlan  had 
left  in  his  charge.  '  Oh  that  I  had  power  Iram  on  high,' 
he  said,  '  that  I  could  once  venture  into  the  highways 
without  crutches,  and  call  in  poor  sinners  to  feast  with 
BUch     a  merciful    Saviour ;      but  my    facultiea  are   en 


'  'Cliristian  Coireepoocii 
the  late    Kev.   John  Wesley,  thi 
others.' 
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destroyed  by  a  long  course  of  sin  and  vice,  that  to  mff 
it  seems  impos»iblo  that  ever  I  should  do  any  great 
work  for  Christ.  However,  I  hope  that  He  will  make 
mo  willing  to  do  whatever  I  am  capable  of,  and  make  me 
anything  or  nothing,  so  that  I  may  glorify  Him,  and  be 
His  humble  servant  still.'  Such  longings  ai-e  never  in 
vain.  His  pi-ofiting  soon  appeared.  Toward  the  close 
of  1774  he  cast  away  his  crutches,  and  preached  sermons 
prepared  by  himself.  We  are  not  surprised,  in  view  of 
the  more  direct  application  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
consequently  enabled  to  make  to  the  circumstances 
Ains  of  the  people  of  Carbonear,  that  he  should  sooo 
have  to  report,  '  This  hath  procured  me  many  enendee.' 
Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  missionaiy  appointed 
iu  Coughlan's  stead,  he  not  only  conducted  the  services 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  preached  in  the  winter  twice,  and  in 
the  eummer  once,  in  eseh  week.  In  a.  review  of  his 
work,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Coughlan  in  the  latt«r 
part  of  1774,  Pottle  nam&s  some  who  have  drawn  back, 
and  sorrowfully  adds,  '  My  greatest  enemies  are  those 
that  once  professed  and  owned  a  crucified  Saviour;  but 
now  they  are  apostates.  Oh,  how  cutting  are  tbeee 
things.'  At  the  same  time  it  wa«  hie  privilege  to  men- 
tion to  bis  spiritual  father,  the  names  of  some  who  were 
'  holding  on  their  way  bravely :'  and  of  others  whom  he 
hoped  had  under  his  ministry  exporionced  conversion. 

Balfour,  transferred  from  Trinity  Bay  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  arrived  at  Conception 
Bay,  in  October  1774,  as  Coughlan's  successor.  He 
informed  the  Hotrioty,  Hoon  after  reaching  his  new  station, 
that  nt  Harbor  Grace,  where  he  had  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  t<>  more  thaji  one  hundred  communicanb*. 
ho  bad  been  received  with  groat  kindness  i  but  that  at 
Carbonear  ho  had   to  contend  with  some   'prejudices'. 
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aa  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  '  Diasent^rs  and 
Methodists,'  and  wished  for  a  teacher  of  'their  own 
pereuasion,'  He  hoped  soon  howevev,  '  by  gentle  appli- 
cations to  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.'* 

The  reported  results  of  Balfonr'e  ministry  of  fonr- 
teen  years  at  Trinity  Bay,  led  those  who  had  embraced 
the  trath  under  Coughlan  at  Harbor  Grace,  to  receive 
his  successor  with  a  degree  of  distrust,  which  his  pre- 
sence unfortunately  failed  to  remove.  They  attended 
his  services,  but  did  not  abandon  their  own.  On  Sab- 
baths and  week-days  they  met  in  private  houses,  to  enjoy 
a  more  spiiitnal  religion  than  that  which  held  swaj"  at 
the  parish  chureh.  ChristmuB,  1174,  was  a  day  of  rare 
joy  to  the  little  flock  in  the  wilderness.  Thoy  obseiTed 
it,  wrote  Sti'etton,  'as  the  Methodists  in  Europe,' 
Thomey,  in  a  letter  to  Coughlan,  describes  the  'holy 
duties'  and  'holy  pleasures'  in  which  the  day  passetl. 
'  We  assembled  at  J.  P.'s  at  five  in  the  morning,  sang 
praises,  and  prayed,  and  exhorted,  and  every  heart 
rejoiced  in  our  Christ ;  we  continued  thus  till  eight 
o'clock ;  had  prayers  at  ten,  and  again  at  thi"ce  in  the 
afternoon,  and  our  dear  Loi"d  continued  present  all  the 
day ;  at  night  we  had  a  love-feast  at  S.'s  (fonnerly  your 
house,)  and  such  a  blessed  meeting  we  nevei'  saw.' 
Stretton,  who  conducted  the  meeting,  gave  out  the  hymn 
with  which  such  services  are  usually  commenced,  but 
i>rhen  he  reached  the  woi-ds 

'  Christ  hath  burst  the  bonds  of  death. 
Wo  hia  quickening  Spirit  breathe,' 
he  could  proceed  no  farther.     All  present  shared  in  his 
deep  emotion;    and  a  backslider  professed  to  lind  again 
the  influences  of  that  Spirit  whose  presence  filled  the 
liearts  of  Stretton  and   his   fellow  laborers   with    holy 

'Reports.  P.  G.,  1776. 
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yladness.  Doubts,  which  followed  thia  manifestatiiHi  of 
the  Spirit,  wore  removed  by  converaation  with  his  friend 
Tliomoy,  and  Stretton  was  thus  prepared  to  go  forth  with 
{greater  conMenco  in  the  path  which  Providence  had 
tnat'kod  out  foi'  him.  For  som.e  timo  he  hesitated  to 
Hpeak  in  public.  But  having  become  convinced  that  he 
must  '  take  the  superintendence,  or  see  the  society  decay,' 
he  rogai-ded  himself  as  called  upon  to  take  a  more  promi- 
nent position.  In  '  great  fear  of  being  one  of  those  who 
run  before  they  ure  sent,'  he  began,  at  Christmas,  1775, 
to  exhort.  His  friend  at  Limerick,  whom  he  had  desired 
her  to  ask  Wesley's  opinion  as  to  his  duty  in  this  direc- 
tion, replied,  '  Beware  how  you  desist  from  jabour.  Thfti 
Loi-d  has  called  you  to  work  in  Uis  vineyard  ;  waitth< 
until  He  is  pleased  to  dismiss  you.' 

The  work  which,  prompted  by  necessity,  theseChi 
tian  merchants  took  upon  themselves,  was  not  light. 
Nummer,  the  business  of  fishing  gave  too  little  time  for 
cessary  sleep  and  food,  and  permitted  services  only  on  the 
Sabbath ;  in  the  winter  season  they  preached  two  or  three 
times  in  each  week  in  private  houaea.     Their  labors  did 
not  end  at  Harbor  Grace,  or  at  those  places  to  which 
business  called  them.     In  the  winter  of  1776-7,  Strettoft 
•ravelled  overland,  through  a  dreary  country,  to  Heart's 
Content  in  Trinity  Bay,  where  the  people   'had  never 
heard  the  Joyful  sound.'     He  found  them  deeply  sunk  ii 
ignorance  and  vice,  anA  feared  that  his  labor  WM  in  vatn. 
'Yet  I  have  since  felt',  he  wrote,  'as  if  (iod  would  bleu 
the  Meed  sown.'     More  cheering,  iu  its  immediate  result*,, 
was  an  excursion  of  about  sixty  miles  ai'ound  ConcepLii 
Bay,  undertaken  by  himself  and  Thomoy  at  the  Chriai-' 
mas  Heaaon  of  the  following  winter.  During  this  jounu^ 
they  preached   at  each   inhabited    place.    The  people 
flocked  to  hear,  and  they  again  and  again  re{>eated  their 
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visits.  Their  labors  at  one  eettlement  were  followed  bj 
marked  success.  '  Where  there  were  but  four  dry  pro- 
fossors,'  aajB  Stretton,  'a  society  of  thirty  seven,  nearlj- 
all  believers,  was  soou  established.  One  evening  at  a 
lovejeast  four  were  set  at  liberty.  Open  profligates  were 
convinced  and  converted.  Two  aged  sinners,  one  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  the  other  eighty,  wore  called  in.  We 
saw  old  and  young  flocking  to  tho  ordinances  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  from  one  to  five  miles  distant.' 

From  two  other  visits  made  about  this  period,  these 
Christian  laborers  derived  much  encouragement.  At  St. 
John's  they  met  the  little  band  of  devoted  men,  who,  in 
the  face  of  hostile  influences,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  town.  As  each  party 
told  the  other  of  the  way  their  Lord  had  led  them,  con- 
sciousness of  the  endurance  of  common  trials,  as  well  aw 
the  experience  of  the  same  divine  help,  served  as  a  strong 
bond  of  union.  These  brethi"en,  only  eight  in  number, 
and  very  poor,  had  built  'a  neat  little  mooting  house.' 
'  They  are  Calvinists,'  said  Stretton,  '  hut  have  the  gen- 
uine mark  of  love,  and  wherever  that  is  mat  with,  we  joy- 
fully give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,'  A  journey  oi 
nearly  fifty  miles,  in  another  direction,  led  them  to  the 
home  at  OH  Perlican,  of  another  servant  of  thoir  Master, 
of  whom  they  had  hitherto  known  little.  The  joy  of  the 
meeting  was  mutual.  '  He  and  we,'  remarks  Stretton, 
'  were  much  comforted  by  this  visit.' 

The  narrative  of  this  evangelist  of  Trinity  Bay 
possesses  rare  interest. '  Several  months  after  the  work 
in  Conception  Bay  had  been  put  under  the  care  of  lay 
brethren,  another  lay-laborer,  more  humble,  perhaps,  in 
worldly  circumstances  than  they,  but  rich  in  faith,  lott 
England  to  commence  the  work  in  another  part  of  Now- 
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foundland.    John  Hoskins  left  his  native  land  unoon- 
ricicraa  of  the  work  before  him,  but  uDder  the  direction 
of  Providence.     '  When  I  was  about  fonrtcen   years  of 
iige,'  be  tells  uh,  '  I  tjtatod  of  the  love  of  God  and  felt  tha 
|K)werfl  of  the  world  to  come.     From  that  time  I  had 
freqiieutiy  strong  deaires  to  live  to  God ;  to  give  myself  J 
wholly  to  him.     In  lt46  I  first  heard  the  Methodists  a 
Bristol.     The  word  fell  on  ray  soul  as  dew  on  the  tend« 
herb.     I  received  it  with  joy,  and  soon  joined  the  societjg 
In  about  thi-ee  weeks  I  received  a  clear  uenae  of  forgivft-S 
nesfl,  but  soon  fell  into  reaaouing  and  doubting.    Som»i« 
times  I  was  in  heaviness  through  manifold  tcmptationflST 
and  it  was  near  ton  yeara  before  I  received  the  abidinff) 
witness,'     At  the  ago  of  fifty-eix  he  determined  to  leav^j 
Britain  for  New  England,  where,  be  says, '  I  intended  to] 
keep  a  school  for  my  living,  and  sjjend  my  little  remain 
of  life  with  the- people  of  (4r)d,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  nbl«^ 
to  help  forwai-d  the  salvation  of   othei's.'      With 
intention  of  going  out  to  Newfoundland,  to  remain  there* 
till    he  could  obtain   sufticient  money    to  pay  fop  the 
passage  of  himself  and  his  son  thence  to  New  England, 
he  left  London  in  Mai-ch,  1716,  and  went  down  to  Poole, 
where  he  orabarke'l  for  Newfoundland.     After  a  passage 
of  live  weeks  hereachedTrinity.     'Isawmyself  indocd,' 
he  wrote  aftei-wards,  ■  a  poor  pilgrim  on  the  eailh  having 
no  money ;  nor  did  I  know  one  pei-son  in  the  place.    As 
1   was  walking  alxiut  on  the  irhore,    seeing  a  few  low, 
mean  houses  or  rather  htUs,  built  with  wood;    and  a 
rocky  dexolatc  country;  and  meditating  on  the  d 
tioii  which  sin  hath  made  in  Iho  world,  I  rejoiced  exc« 
ingly  that  I  waa  under  the  car*  and  pi-utection  o 
Almighty  and  uU-gracioas  God.      Going  by  one  of  tl 
houNOM,  I  h«ai-d  a  child  cry  ;  and  thought  as  there  v 
family,  thorv  might  be  some  pemon  with  whom  1 1 
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advise  how  to  get  into  buBineas  ;  yet  I  was  afraid,  as  I 
had  been  on  board  a  ship  witii  a  crewof  English,  cursing, 
swearing  savages,  lest  I  Bhonld  meet  with  the  like  people 
in  this  barren  and  uncultivated  country.  However,  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  when  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
family,  came  out  and  asked  me  and  my  son  to  come  in. 
She  gave  us  some  seal  and  bi'ead  to  eat,  and  some  coffee 
to  drink,  the  best  the  house  affoi'ded.  She  then  directed 
me  to  sevei-al  places  where  she  thought  I  might  get  into 
business.  The  minister  of  the  place,  Balfour,  advised 
me  to  keep  a  school  at  Old  Perlican,  a  place  seven 
leagues  distant,  across  the  Bay.  Accordingly  I  went  in 
a  boat  to  Old  Perlican.  The  people  received  me,  and 
were  glad  of  some  one  to  teach  their  children,  there 
being  about  fifty  families  in  the  place.' 

Old  Perlican,  for  several  years  the  home  of  Hoskins, 
had  been  settled  by  BngliBhman  from  the  rural  districts 
of  England,  whom  the  far-famed  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land had  drawn  from  their  quiet  English  homes.  The 
hope  of  wealth  had  lured  them  across  the  ocean,  but 
their  expectations  had  not  been  realized.  Their  advan- 
tages at  home  had  been  few ;  there  had  been  no  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  their  adopted  home ;  they  were 
without  a  church,  and  at  a  too  great  distance  from 
Trinity  to  receive  much  attention  fi-om  the  Episcopal 
minister  stationed  at  that  harbor;  and  were  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the 
fisheries  as  prosecuted  at  that  day.  It  ie  not  therefore 
strange  that  their  social  and  moral  condition  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conception  Bay, 
at  the  time  of  Coughlan's  arrival  there. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Iloskins  at  Old  Perlican, 
the  inhabitants  invited  him  to  read  prayei-a  and  a 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath.     'I  accepted  the  call,'  he  wrote 
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Wesley,  '  ae  from  God.     Accordingly  I  read  the  Churcli 
prayers,  and  some  of  yoar  sermons,  and  sung  your  hymns 
by  myself  alone,  for  many  weeks.     For  my  congregation 
did  not  know  how  to  behave  in  Divine  sei-vice,  not  evea 
to  kneel  in  prayer,  or  sing  at  all,  but  would  stand    at  a  J 
distance,  and    look  at  me  as  if  I  had    been  a  monster.  ' 
And  yet  they  called  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.'     To  these  effort*,  he  added  fi-equent  ad- 
dresses upon  some  of  the  most  important  topics  of  Gos- 
pel teoi^hing,  as  suggested  by  the  Book  of  Prayer,  or  the  i 
Articles  of  the  Church. 

Hoskins'  well  directed  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  J 
Several  persons  grew  thoughtAil,  knelt  at  prayer,  aodlJ 
assisted  in  singing.  To  the  sincere  and  watchful  ehris- J 
tian  toiler  such  changes  are  uot  without  meaning.  In  al 
shoi-t  time  he  found  that  six  or  seven  persons  wertl 
awakened,  and  were  seeking  salvation.  He  advised  ] 
them  to  meet  once  a  week,  and  promised  to  meet  with  I 
tliem.  They  met  on  Sunday  evening;  their  number  J 
soon  increasing  to  sixteen,  two  or  three  of  whom  gave  | 
testimony  of  sins  forgiven.  About  this  time  business  I 
bi-ought  Thomey  to  Old  Perlican.  By  his  advice  Hoskina  J 
<M3mmenced  to  preach  extemporaneously.  A  yeai-  lata 
Thomey  returned,  and  dui-ing  his  stay  preached  severill 
limes. 

Hoskins  seems  now  to  have  i-enounced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  New  England.    The  work  under  his 
chnrge  continued  to  grow.     Previous  to  Easter,  1778,  i 
woman  was  suddenly  convinced  of  sin ;  a  few  days  later  J 
her  husband  joined  her  in   seeking   salvation.     At  thel 
close  of  the  morning  service  on  Easter  Sabbath,  to  sevegj 
al  who  rematnod  in   the  house,  the   wife   spoke  of 
experience  through  which  she  had  passed.    Six  of  t 
who  listened  to  her  asked  '  What  must  we  do  bo  saved 
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and  prajod  bo  earnestly  for  the  blessing  received  by 
neighboi'a,  that  others,  alaniied,  came  foi'ward  to  inqu.ii'c 
the  cauBe.  Several  found  peace  with  God  before  leaving 
the  house.  Hoskins,  when  writing  of  that  Easter  Sab- 
bath sei-vice,  some  years  later,  states  that  most  of  those 
who  then  professed  faith  in  a  risen  Saviour,  retained 
theii"  confidence  and  pi-oved  the  reality  of  it  by  their 
'  lives  and  conversation.' 

Dni'ing  the  winter  of  1778-9  Hoakins  visited  England. 
The  people  at  Old  Perliean,  still  regarding  themaelveH 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  apfitied  through 
Wesley  to  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  to  oi'dain  him 
aa  their  minister.  Having  i-esolved  to  maintain  him 
themselves,  they  saw  no  reaaon  for  application  to  the 
Society  foi-  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Theii- 
request,  the  bishop,  for  sevei'a.l  reasons,  saw  fit  to  deny. 

Wesley  was  deeply  grieved.  On  the  day  following 
the  close  of  the  Bristol  Conference  of  1780,  he  uddressed 
to  the  bishop  a  letter  sUch  as  has  seldom  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  prelate.  After  remarking  '  I  dai'e  not 
do  otherwise ;  I  am  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  rvnd  know 
not  the  hour  when  I  shall  di-op  into  it,'  he  jiroceeded 
freely  and  fearlessly  to  deal  with  his  lordship's  favor, 
received  'some  time  since.' 

"Tour  lordship  observes,' wrote  Wesley,  '  there  ai-e 
three  ministore  in  that  counti'y  already.  '  Tme,  my  lord ; 
bat  what  are  three  to  watch  over  all  the  souls  in  that 
extensive  counti-y?  Suppose  there  wei-e  threescore  of 
such  missionaries  in  the  connti-y ;  could  I  in  conscience 
recommend  these  souls  to  their  care?  Do  they  take 
care  of  their  own  souls  7  If  they  do,  (I  speak  with  con- 
cern,) I  fear  they  are  almost  the  only  missionaries  in 
America  that  do.  My  loi-d,  I  do  not  speak  rashly;  I 
have  been  in  America,  and  so  have  several  with  whom  I 
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have  lately  convenied,  aBd  both  I  and  they  know,  v 
muoner  of  men  the  greater  part  of  these  are.    They  a 
men  who  neither  have  the  power  of  religion,    nor  thsj 
form ;    men    that    lay   no    claim    to    piety, 
decency. 

"  I  have  beard  that  your  lordship  is  nn&shioiu 
diligent  in  examining  the  candidates  for  holy  orders^ 
yea,  that  your  lordship  U  generally  at  the  paine  of  ex-l 
amining  them  yourHelf.    Examining  them!    In  what  re- V 
Bpects?  Why,  whethei'  they  understand  a  little  Latin  c 
G-reek ;  and  can  answer    Sk  few  trite    questions   in    the 
Hcience  of  divinity  1     Alas,  how  little  does  this   avail  I 
Does  your  Lordship  examine  whether  they  serve  Christ  ■ 
or    Belial?      Whether  they   love   God   or  the  world?! 
Whether  they  over    had    any   serious   thoughts    aboatj 
heaven  or  hell  ?     Whether  they  have  any  real  desire  to  ' 
nave  their  own  souls,  or  the  aoule  of  others  ?  If  not,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  holy  orders?  And  what  will  become 
of  rho  soulfl  committed  to  their  oaie  ?     My  lord,  I  by  no 
iiiciina  despite  learning ;  I  know  the  value  of  it  too  welL  J 
Itui  what  is  thia,  particularly  in  a  Christian  ministeir,J 
compared  to  piety  ?    What  is  it  in  a  man  that  has  ao  J 
religion?    As  a  jewel  in  a  swino'a  snout. 

''I  don't  know  that  Mr.  lioslcins  had  any  favor  tftfl 
ask  of  the  Society.    He  aaked  the  favor  of  yoar  lord-- 
Khip  to  ordain  him  that  lie  might  minister  to  a   little 
flock  in  America.      But  your  lordship  did  not  see  good 
to  ordaiii  him ;  but  your  lordshlpdid  see  good  to  ordain, 
and  send  to   America  other  ]>ersons,  who  knew  aome-J 
thing  of  Gi-ook  and  Latin,   but  know  no  more  of  BaTtn^l 
houIm  than  of  catching  whales.'     It  is  not  at  all  strangB^ 
that  Woitley,    convinced   many  years   before  that  tho 
'uninlcrupled  ftuccession'   was  'a  fable  which  no  man 
ever  did  or  can  prove  \'  and  that  he  himself  was  a  tros 
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Htriptural  bishop;  booh  after  broke  down  the  limit  which 
a  desire  for  peace  had  so  long  maintained,  and  assisted 
by  others  equally  qualified,  set  apart  ministers  for  the 
work  to  which  he  believed  the  Holy  Ghost  had  called 


While  prelatioal  sanction  was  thus  denied  to  Hoskins, 
the  seal  of  divine  appi-oval  was  placed  upon  the  work 
he  had  begun.  During  bis  abecnco  in  England,  the 
members  of  his  flock  met  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  twice  in  the  week  for  mutual 
edification.  In  the  month  of  January  they  were  visit- 
ed with  an  outpouring  of  spiritual  influences  which  were 
felt  throughout  the  settlement.  They  sent  to  Harbor 
Grace  for  Tbomey,  who,  when  he  reached  them,  'was 
glad,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of 
God.'  His  labors  were  rendered  a  blessing  to  many. 
The  work  was  characterized  by  depth.  '  The  great  point 
they  sought  to  know,'  says  Hoskins,  '  was  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins  ;  and  those  who  expected  it  cried  to 
God,  and  received  it  in  a  very  short  time.  Within  a 
month,  thirty  were  added  to  the  number  of  believers, 
and  twenty  to  the  society.'  Several  young  persons, 
among  them  Hoskins'  son,  were  brought  to  God.  A  fa- 
ther, whose  son,  aged  fifteen,  when  ordered  by  him  to 
work  in  his  boat  on  Sunday,  had  '  wept  and  fallen  into 
a  fit,'  was  convinced  of  sin  and  became  converted  ;  and 
soon  after  his  wife  and  two  of  his  sons  became  earnest 
seekers  of  salvation.  The  triumphant  deaths  of  two 
converts,  one  of  whom  had  reached  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten,  pi'oved  to  Hoskins  on  his  return,  how  thorough 
the  work  had  been. 

At  Old  Perlican,  as  elsewhere,  men  of  the  '  baser 
sort '  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  work  of  God.  The 
term  '  awaddler,'    imported  from  Ireland,    was    freely 
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applied  to  the  converts.  A  young  man,  sub-agent  to  a 
merchant  of  Poole,  whose  eonTiction  of  sin  was  ho  keen, 
and  sense  of  pardon  so  overwhelming,  that  some  thought 
him  delirious,  was  forcibly  taken  from  the  meetings  by 
the  agent,  and  soon  after  sent  to  England.  Several  of 
Thomey'B  countrymen,  armed  with  cluha,  went  one  even- 
ing into  the  room  where  he  was  preaching,  and  declai-ed 
with  oaths  that  they  would  kill  him.  A  blow  aimed  at 
his  head  struck  the  candlestick.  Several  persons  then 
placed  themselves  between  the  preacher  and  his  ossail- 
iinte,  preventing  further  attack  at  the  time.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  but  Thomey  in 
the  darkness  passed  very  near  the  men  who  were  c^llingj 
loudly  for  him,  and  reached  his  lodgings  in  safetj.  ■ 

Tidings  of  the  work  at  Old  Perlican   i-eached  th^ 
adjacent  harbors,  from  several  of  which  persons  came  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  it.    Of  those  who  came  from 
Island  Cove,  a  fishing  village  about  eight  miles  distant, 
a  part  not  only  saw  the  results  of  the  i-evival  in  tho 
changed  lives  of  others,  but  felt  the  power  of  God  in  the 
renewal   of  their  own  hearts.     On  their  return  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  tell  their  neighbors  what  great  thingftg 
the  Lord  had  done  for  them.      A  little  later,  a  churc 
was  built  at  Island  Cove,  and  a  society  formed  of  thirtj 
persons,  twenty  of  whom  were  believers. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  l?80,the  zealous  scho( 
master,  encouraged   by  past  suet-ess,  resolved  to  extei 
his  lahorH  to  Trinity.    A  fisherman,  authorised   by  t' 
Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  read  pniyei 
occasionally  in  the  church  in  which  Balfour  had  offliA 
atcd  before  his  transfer  to  Harbor  Grace.   The  preacberiJ 
and  the  truths  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  proclaim,  wore  met 
by  the  more  influential  men  of  Trinity  in  a  spirit  of  de- 
termined hoatility.     Uonj  of  the  inhabitants  wore  wUl> 
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iBg  to  hear,  but  none  darod  open  their  honsee  for  preach- 
ing. Hoskins  visited  several  homes,  talking  with  thu 
inmates  upon  the  tnitha  of  which  he  could  not  epeak  in 
public,  and  leaving  with  them  Bome  tracts.  Having 
remained  three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  securing  a  room  for  preach- 
ing, he  called  at  the  office  of  a  merchant  to  ask  a  passage 
in  a  boat  about  to  leave  for  Old  Perlican.  Informed  that 
the  merehaut  was  on  boai-d  a.  vosael  in  the  harbor,  he 
obtained  a  boat  and  went  in  seai-ch  of  him.  Soon  after 
he  had  reached  the  deck,  a  sailor  tauntingly  said  to  him, 
'  Will  you  preach  us  a  sei-mon  ?'  and  followed  the  ques- 
tion with  a  daub  in  the  face  fi-om  a  tar-brush,  filled  with 
tar.  One  or  two  of  the  sailors  then  held  him,  while 
others  nearly  covei-ed  him  with  tar,  the  rest  quietly 
looking  on.  The  captain  and  the  merchant  were  in  the 
cabin  at  the  time.  No  attempt  was  made  by  either  to 
punish .  the  men  for  this  outrage ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
merchant  sanctioned  their  conduct  by  the  remai-k  that 
feathers  would  have  been  given  by  him,  if  asked  for.  As 
Hoekins  left  in  the  boat,  the  sailoi-s  shouted  after  him 
with  curses,  and  flung  at  him  a  piece  of  wood,  which, 
'  guided  by  an  unseen  hand,  did  him  no  harm.'  The  next 
day  they  sought  him  on  shore  ;  one  of  them  pi-ovided 
with  a  knotted  rqpe  for  the  pui-pose  of  beating  him,  or 
any  of  his  converts  who  might  be  in  the  place.  This 
man  lay  down  and  fell  asleep;  and  Honkins,  quite  igno- 
rant of  his  intention,  passed  by  him  while  in  search  of  a 
boat.  A  luckless  stranger,  pointed  out  to  the  man  when 
he  awaked,  as  a  '  convert,'  received  a  '  tenible  '  heating, 
in  spite  of  his  repeated  pi-otostations  that  he  was  no 
convert,  nor  even  from  Old  Perlican,  but  from  English 
Harbor.  It  would  he  hard  to  tell  to  what  length  the 
spirit  of  peraecution  would  have  gone,  had  a  boat  not 
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eonio  frora  Old  Povlican,  and  can-ied  Hoskins  away  by 
Ntoulth  i  for  ull  ownera  of  boats  in  the  harbor  of  Trinity 
hod  been  forbiddoii  to  allow  him  a  pasi^age. 

ThlB  iierseoution,  in  the  end,  tended  to  the  flirtherance 
of  the  OoHpel.    Tho  captain    and  the    merchant  soon 
boonmo  ashamed  of  tho  transaction  to  which  they  had 
fj^ivcti  their  appiwal,  and  the  immediate  actoi-a  in  it  were 
vieitwl  with  spaedy  retribution.  In  tho  course  of  a  month 
one   foil    overbofti-d    and  wae    di-owned  in  the   harbor; 
another  on  the  pasaaye  to  England  was  killed   by  a  fall; 
and  the  man  who  had  admintatei'ed  the  tar,  I'eceived  a   ' 
doath  wound  A'om  an  accident  on  boai'd  the  vessel,  and  J 
(lied  in   gi'eat  agony  of  mind  on  account  of  tho  share  liea 
had  taken  in  the  guilty  deod.     Certain  appearances  cod- 
iiw^ted  with  tho  retribution,  which  may  have  been   1 
rcAults  of  an  accusing  conscience,  but  which  he  believed^ 
(o  bo  real,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  captain's  >1 
mind,  that  on  his  return  to  Newfoundland,  ho  boldly  a 
Hurod  tho  moivhants  of  Trinity  that  ho  would  not,  for  all. I 
tho  world,  abuse   Hoakina,  or  any  other  preacher  of  the  1 
Gospel.    To  what  point  his  convictiona  finally  led  him  ia  >J 
not  known ;  he  however  declared  that  he  could  not   live 
in  the  midat  of  such  wickedness  as  he  wae  obliged  to 
wiliioHs,   and  aa  quickly  as  piwsible  withdrew  from  ih© 
Newfoundland  trade,  and  wont  home  to  England  to  lead 
a  more  quiet  lil'o.  J 

In  tho  coui-ae  of  tho  fi>llowing  summer  Hoskins  was  | 
again  found  at  Trinity,  Aniving  on  Saturday,  he  took 
his  stand  on  tho  Sabbath  morning  at  the  church  door, 
whore  ho  distributed  soma  tracts  which  were  thankftilly 
received.  Through  the  week  he  viuited  fVom  house  to 
houHo;  nnd  no  Saturday  ancrnoon.  put  up  a  notico.  that 
if  there  won)  no  Horvire  in  the  church  on  tho  followin;; 
morning,  be  would  preach  at  eleven  in  th«  churchyard. 
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In  the  moraiuf,',  the  flag,  which  had  not  been  raised  during 
the  summer,  waa  hoisted  to  call  the  people  to  worahip. 
Hosltins  and  several  others  entered  the  church,  but  no 
reader  came ;  he  therefore  sang  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn 
and  proceeded  to  offer  prayer,  when  a  constable  entered 
and  siimmonod  him  to  appear  beibre  a  magistrate.  The 
magistrate,  on  his  arrival,  inibrmed  him  that  he  had  nent 
for  him,  to  warn  him  not  to  preach  in  the  churchyard. 
Hofikins  said  that  he  would  not  preach  there  if  a  house 
were  offered ;  and  in  reply  ta  a  question  concerning  bin 
right  to  preach  under  any  circumstances,  produced  his 
Biblo.  The  intei-view  terminated  in  a  friendly  spii-it,  the 
magistrate  informing  him  that  bo  had  no  power  to  pre- 
vent him  fi-om  preaching  in  any  house  or  out  of  doors,  so 
long  as  no  riots  were  caused.  That  afternoon  a  man 
offered  his  house  as  a  preaching-place ;  and  in  the  evening 
Hoskins  addressed  a  small,  but  decent  and  attentive 
congregation,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  again. 
To  these,  and  to  several  of  th«ir  neighboi-s,  he  preached 
on  the  Monday  evening.  During  the  seiTice  of  the  fol- 
lowing evening  the  bonse  was  '  besot  with  sailors  and 
othei-Sj'  but  he  continued  speiiking,  and  closed  the  meet- 
ing '  in  great  pence.' 

In  October,  1784  Hoskins  went  to  Bonavieta,  about 
twenty  leagues  to  the  northward,  to  ascertain  if  the 
people  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  Gospel.  '  They  ai-e 
willing,'  he  wi-ote  to  Wesley,  '  that  I  should  come  and 
teach  their  children  to  read  and  write ;  and  perhaps  by 
that  means  they  will  in  time  be  inclined  to  receive  the 
Grospel,  Accordingly,'  he  added,  '  I  pni-pose  going  there 
in  the  spring  to  set  up  a  school,  and  to  preach  as  soon  as 
I  have  the  opportunity.' 

At  Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear,  Sti-etton  and  Thomoy 
became  painfully  conscious,  that,  in  spite  of  occasional 
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circumstances  of  a  cheering  character,  the  ■work  ill  their 
hands  was  declining.  Popery  was  taking  up  a  position 
at  Harbor  Grace ;  and  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  its 
influence  upon  a  lifeless  Pi-otestantiiini.  Stretton  resolved 
to  write  to  Wesley.  In  the  nntumn  of  1784,  he  infoiTued 
him  that  the  work  of  Grod  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand,  while 
supei'stition  and  pi-ofanity  were  rapidly  increasing;  and 
urged  him  to  send  them  a  minister  from  England.  'It 
has  not  been  the  desire  of  getting  rich  which  has  kept 
me  here,'  he  wrote,  '  but  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  the 
motion  of  the  incumbent  cloud,  and  dare  not  desert  my 
post  until  lawfully  discharged.  Single  and  alone,  the 
Lord  has  enabled  me  to  withstand  the  whole  place  wherv 
I  dwell,  and  I  am  still  preserved  by  the  power  of  Grod,' 

The  laborera  had  become  few.  Pottle  disappears 
I'rom  Carbonear.  He  probably  returned  to  England. 
Thomey  was  suddenly  called  to  rest  from  bis  labors. 
Sailing  for  Portugal,  whore  business  rendered  his  pi-e- 
sence  necessary,  he  landed  in  November,  1784,  at  Opoilo, 
retired  at  night  in  apparent  good  health,  and  died 
before  morning.  '  You  can  hai-dly  conceive  what  I  have 
felt  on  this  melancholy  occasion,'  Stretton  wrote  to  hie 
friend  in  Limerick.  'Oh  write  to  Mr.  Wesley,'  he  im- 
ploringly added,  'not  to  forget  us  in  this  hetiighted 
corner.  I  atill  exercise  my  poor  talents ;  but  few  oomo 
to  hear  me,  and  my  present  business  prevents  the  exeur- 
flions  I  used  to  take.  Yet  bles-sod  be  God,  He  keeps  my 
soul  in  peace,  looking  for  a  revival  of  His  work.' 

To  Hoskins,  the  review  of  the  work  at  that  period 
was  of  a  more  cheering  chai-acter.  At  Old  Porlican, 
where  the  congregation  bad  grown  so  large  that  no 
house  in  the  harbor  would  contain  it,  a  small  Methodist 
Church  had  been  erected;  a  plain  rough  building,  in 
whioh  services  were  ooutinaed  for  nearly  filly  y 
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B  The  results  of  his  labora  at  Island  Cove  have  been  stated.  ^^| 

Those  at  Trinity  were  less   marked,    yet  Methodism  ^^| 

still  lives  there,  after  having  Irom  time  to  time  sent  ite  ^^| 

delegates  to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  ^^| 

fii-st  born.    Respecting  the  societies  in  these  places  he  ^^| 

wrote  in  November,  1784 ;    '  Our  congregations  enlarge ;  ^^| 

oui-  societies  increase;    and  many  souls  ai'e  gathered  ^H 

in  to  Christ.    We  have  likewise  several  preachers  raised  ^H 

out  of  these  stones,  who  are  blessed  in  their  labors.'    The  ^H 

retribution  visited  upon  the  persecutors  of  Hoskins  tit  ^^| 

Trinity  soon  became  widely  known.    Impressed  by  the  ^^| 

facts,  the  very  men  vrho  had  threatened  to  drive  him  ^^| 

from  the  island,   not  only  ceased  to  hinder  him  in  the  ^^| 

work,  but  became  willing  to  help  him  by  giving  him  a  ^^| 

passage  in  their  boats  to  any  harbor  to  which  he  might  ^^| 

wish  to  go.     'I  have  thei-efoi'e,'   he  remarks,    '  no  cause  ^^| 

to  decline  laboring  for  God.'^  ^^| 

These  Methodist  laymen  need  no  human  praise.   They  ^^| 

did  bravely,  during  this  period,  the  work  assigned  them  ^^| 

by  Providence.    Though  overborne,  in  some  directions,  ^^ 
by  the  tide  of  opposing  influences,  their  own  works  shall 
hereafter  '  praise  them  in  the  gates.' 

Stretton's appeal  to  Wesleywas  not  in  vain.     In  Fob- 

Pruary,  1785,  he  received  a  letter,  in  which  Wesley,  after 
fMi  expression  of  approval  for  his  having  broken  thi-ough 
his  'needless  diffidence,'  informed  bim  that  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Dr.  Coke,  then  in  America,  to  '  call"  upon  the 
brethren  in  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  upon  those  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  '  perhaps  leave  them  a  preacher  like- 
wise.' Ho  added,  '  your  preacher  will  be  ordained.  Go 
«n  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 

I  might.     Tou  shall  want  no   assistance  that   is   in   the  ^- 

power  of  your  affectionate  friend  and   brathor.'''      Dr.  ^^| 

■^  '  Arminian  Magazine,'  1T85,  p.  630.  ^^| 

'  '  Hethodiat  Magazine,'  1121,  p.  307.  ^^H 
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Coke  never  saw  Newfoundland;  but  at  the  English  Con- 
ference of  1*785,  the  name  of  the  island  was  placed  on  the 
*  Minutes/  with  that  of  a  single  laborer  appended*  The 
fulfilment  of  a  long  cherished  desire,  was  thus  announced 
in  November,  1785,  by  Stretton  to  Mrs.  Bennis,  to  whose 
long-continued  correspondence  with  Wesley,  the  favoi*^ 
able  result  may  in  part  have  been  due ;  '  The  Lord  has 
indeed  supplied  the  place  of  dear  Thomey;  for  last 
month  a  preacher  amved  from  London,  sent  by  Mr. 
Wesley.  His  name  is  John  McGreary,  a  good  man  and  a 
good  preacher.  I  hope  he  will  prove  a  blessing  to  this 
place.  We  wanted  one  wholly  given  to  the  work.  A 
preacher  should  not  be  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life.' 


CHAPTER  lY. 

METHODISM  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA  FROM  THE  ARBIVAL  OF 

YORKSHIRE  METHODISTS  AT  CUMBERLAND  IN 

1773,   TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  LOYALISTS  IN 

1783. 

I  Arrival  of  settlers  from  Che  New  England  colonies.  Guarantee 
of  religious  freeiloni  to  allProtestonta  coming  into  the  Province. 
Arrival  of  settlers  from  Yorkshire.  Their  ralue  from  a  political 
and  religious  point  of  view.  Brief  sketches  of  early  Yorksliire 
MethodibCs.  Hindrances  to  religious  growth.  Rerival  in  Cum- 
berland. Conversion  of  William  Black,  Jr.  Subseqaent 
struggles.  Hi«  influence  at  home.  He  becomes  a  Local 
Preacher.  Hia  seizure  with  others,  b}*  the  officer  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland. His  visit  to  the  Feticodtac  river.  Visit  of  Henry 
Allinc  to  Cumberland.  Resolution  of  Black  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Sketch  of  the  Province  at  that  per- 
iod. Chnrches  and  Ministers  of  the  Province.  Alline's  con- 
I  version  and  subsequent  work.  Black's  tabors  in  Cumberland. 
His  trials  there.  His  visit  to  the  '  Lower  towns'.  John 
Smith  of  Newport.  Moral  and  religious  state  of  Halifai.  Vis- 
it of  Black  to  Halifax.  His  call  to  Annapolis.  Hia  return  to 
Cumberlaud.  Encouragement  at  Peticodiac.  Second  visit  to 
the 'Lower  towns,'  Black's  correspondence  wili  Wesley  res- 
pecting ministerial  help  in  Nova  Scotia. 
H5 
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The  expulsion  of  the    Acailiana  from  Nova  Scoiia  in 

11^55,  left  many  cultivated  spota  in  the  richer  agricultur- 

l  diatrieta   of  the   province  untenanted.         Over   the 

fniina  which  dotted  these,  and  marked  the  sites  of  former 

dwellings,  whence  the  occupanta  had  been  rudely  driven 

forth  to  be  i-estless  wanderers,    an  almost   unbroken 

lence  reigned  for  several  years. 

In  theyearl758,  Governor  Lawrence  hold  out  induce- 

Bients  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  colonies 

)  i-emove  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  take  posseasion  of  the- 

inds  of  those  unfortunate  exilea,  who,  through  the  in- 

rigues  of  their  priesthood,  had    been  scattered  over  the 

morican  continent,  or  sent   back  to   Prance;     On  one 
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point  the  Governor  was  silent ;  in    his    proclamation  he 
made   no  reference  to  freedom  of  religious   tliought    or 
worship.     To  that  subject,  colonists,  whose  fathera  had 
left  Europe  iti  eeai-ch  of    'freedom  tn  worship  God,' 
attached  pre-eminent  importance.     The   delegates   from 
the  older  colonies  wore  pleased  with  the  lands,  but  i 
fearful  lest  those  in  power  should  pursue  the  coura( 
Ihe  I'ulers  of  New  York  and  Virginia.    They  therefoi-o  1 
informed  thoGoveroor  of  their  willingness  to  rem07«  to^-J 
the  vacated  lands,  on  condition   that   proper  guarantci 
should  be  given  for  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  all  their 
fivi!  and  religious  rights.     Aware  that  a  large  number  ] 
of  persons,  likely  to  become  a  superior  class  of  settlers,  J 
were  deterred  from  coming  into  the  pi-ovince    by  i 
tiiinty    respecting    freedom  of    conscience,    GovemorJ 
Lawrence  issued  a  second  proclamation,  by  which  ftitt. 
liberty  of  conscience  and  woi'ship  was  secured  to  Protet 
tants  of  all  persuasions.     Tn  the  course  of  a  year  aftci 
the  i«8ue  of  the  latter  proclamation,  a   large  number  offl 
settlers,     including    some   subetantial    fai-mers,    Cftmo  T 
from  New  England  and  took  possession  of  thoee  1 
which  during  the  five  years  subsequent  to  the  exile  ofl 
the  Acadiam^,   had  enjoyed  a  subbath.        Thesf 
followed,  from  time  to  time,    by    other  emigrants  fW>q 
the  oilier  colonies,  and  fi-om  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

To  these  early  settlers  from  New  England,  who,  trav-l 
to  the  principles  of  their  lathers,  placed  a  higher  vaIq^'I 
upon  religious  lilierty  than  upon  worldly  wealth,  let  do 
honor  Iw  given,  The  religious  tVocdom  enjoyodfl 
by  tbo  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  each 
coeding  period  of  their  history — u  freedom  gnwtc 
than  that  ]>oaH(>nseil  by  the  people  of  some  other  Britidki] 
('olonios — may  lie  traced  to  the  detei'miDation  of  tbeottd 
uMcendants  of  the  Pilgi-im  iktbeDt  Dot  to  leave  1 
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New  England  homes  without  HatiBfactoiyasaurances  that 
no  abridgment  of  their  reltgione  privileges  ehould  be 
suffered  in  conseqnence  of  removal.  To-day,  when  for 
the  sake  of  wealth  or  social  position,  so  many  are 
ready  to  yield  up,  aa  if  of  little  worth,  principles  for 
which  their  fathers,  at  no  small  cost,  made  a  determined 
stand,  special  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  con- 
duct of  men  who  counted  wealth  or  position  to  be  of  less 
value  than  the  right  to  worship  God  as  consoienco 
sbonJd  dictate. 

In  the  year  1712,  a  party  of  emigrants  from  York- 
shire reached  Nova  Scotia.  The  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Michael  Franklin,  had  engaged  a  number  of  families 
from  that  part  of  England,  to  cross  the  ocean  and  settle 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  The  first  detachment 
of  these  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  IGth  of  Mai'ch, 
1772,  and,  after  a  detention  of  several  days  at  Halifax, 
reached  Port  Cumberland  oa  the  2l8t  of  May.  Another 
party  an-ived  in  the  spring  of  1773 ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  177i,  several  vessels,  filled  with  emigrants,  fol- 
lowed from  the  same  quarter.  Several  other  families 
from  Yorkshire  joined  their  friends  at  Cumberland  in 
June,  1775. 

Prom  apolitical  pointof  view,  these  settlers  proved  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  province.  Coming  directly  from 
England,  they  brought  with  them  an  attachment  to 
British  institutions,  which  was  of  peculiar  value  in  view 
of  the  state  of  American  politics,  and  at  a  time  when 
many,  even  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  quiet  from  fear,  rather 
than  from  choice.  Eagleson,  the  Episcopal  missionary 
stationed  at  Cumberland,  describes  them  to  the  Society 
by  which  he  was  employed,  as  '  a  peaceable,  industrious 
people,  and  lovers  of  the  constitution  under  which  they 
were  boi-n.'    From  a  religious  point  of  view,  a  higher 
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estimate  of  their  value  may  be  given.      Among  them  ' 
came  the  first  MethodintB  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  York- 
shire has  from  the  beginning  been  one  of  the  Btrongholda 
of  English  Methodism.      In  lliiT,  the  earliest  period    at 
which  H  complete  list  of  the  numbere  in  the  Methodist 


societies  was  published,  on 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  mo 
dom,  were  in  Yorkshire, 
the  years  stated,  left  that 
que«t  of  homes  of  their 


seventh  of  the  circuits,  and 
boi'ship  of  the  United  King- 
Some  of  those,  who,  during 
lorthem  English  connty  i 
in  Nova  Scotia,  had  listened, 
L(i  the  joy  of  their  souls,  to  "Wealey  and  his  itinerants, 
nud  wilh  prayers  and  toarti  had  bidden  a  life-long  fare- 
well to  brethren  with  whom  they  had  taken  sweet  coun- 
sel, and  to  hnmbLe  sanctuaries  which  had  been  to  them  | 
nurseries  in  the  new  life. 

Charles  Dixon  was  one  of  these.  His  parents  belonged 
to  tlie  Church  of  England,     He  went  on  a  certain  day  to 
hear  one  of  Wesley's  preachei-s  at  Bobin  Hood's  Bay, 
near  Whitby.     Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  results  of 
Dixon's  visit  on  that  day  to  the  humble  itinerant.    *  His 
preaching,'   says  the  former,  '  was  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before.     I  was  condemned  by  the  law  of  God ;  my 
pretence  to  being  a  member  of  the  Church  fell  to   the 
gi-ound.'     Condemned  by  her  Aiticlos,  by  her  Homilies, 
by  broken  baptismal  vows,  and  conviueed  that  he  was  '  in 
short,    a   baptizi^l  heathen,'  he  passed  through  a  eevera 
struggle.      On  the  21st  of  September,  1761*,  he  obtained 
the   longed-for  peace ;    and  became  a    member  of  tho   , 
Methodist  society  at  Huttou  Rudby,  nhere  for  twelve  i 
years  previously  to  his  removal  to  America,  he  carried  I 
on  a  paper  manttfjctory-    Mr.  Dixon  saw  with  regret  th«   1 
troubles  which  threatened  his  native  land,   and  felt  tho 
difficulty  of  muintouiing  bis  family,  and   at  the  i 
time  preserving  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  Qod 
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and  men  ;  but  saw  no  means  of  escape  from  his  position. 
When  Lieut.-Grovemor  Franklin  published  his  propoaala 
respecting  emigration,  Mr.  Dixon  recommended  his 
neighbors  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  which  he  conld 
not  avail  himself.  Two  months,  however,  before  the 
sailing  of  the  '  Dake  of  York '  from  Liverpool  for 
Halifax,  with  the  first  party  of  emigrants  for  Cumber- 
land, a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  not  before  seen,  called 
at  his  house,  and  after  making  some  inquiries  relative 
to  his  business,  and  stating  that  ho  had  heard  of 
his  wish  Ui  emigrate,  oifei-ed  to  take  his  lease,  stock  and 
uteosils,  that  he  might  not  be  delayed  in  his  departure. 
After  serious  thought,  and  consultation  with  his  wife,  he 
resolved  to  accept  the  offer.  A  few  weeks  later,  with 
his  wife  and  four  children,  he  was  on  the  ocean.  Con- 
tradictory statements  made  in  Halifax,  respecting  the 
place  of  their  destination,  perplexed  them,  but  they 
pushed  on  to  Cumberland.  The  spring  being  late,  they 
were  unable  to  form  a  definite  opinion  I'eepecting  their 
new  home,  hut  after  three  weeks  spent  in  the  barracks  at 
Port  Cumberland,  Mr.  Dixon  purchased  a  tract  of  two 
thousand  and  five  acres  at  Sackville,  to  which  he  and  his 
family  at  once  removed.  Having  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him,  he  died  at 
Sackville  in  August,   1815,   at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 


William  Wells,  Sr.,  was  another  of  the  Yorkshire 
Methodists.  He  built  the  Methodist  Chapel  at  Thirek. 
After  preaehing  in  it  in  April,  1766,  Wesley  penned  in 
bis  journal  a  severe  criticism  upon  the  builder,  who,  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  on  the  model  of  the  chapel  at 
Tarm,  had,  in  Wesley's  opinion,  ma<ic  the  second  '  scai'ce 
equal  to  the  first.'  Margaret,  the  wife  of  William  Wells, 
was  a  native  of  Sowerby,  neaj-  Thii-sk,  and  was  converted 
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in  youth.  "Wesiey  and  John  Nolson  made  their  home  at 
her  father's  houee,  wheu  in  that  part  of  Torkshire. 
She  hfid  spant  some  time  under  John  Nelson's  roof,  and 
had  hoard  both  Wesley  and  Nelson  preach  at  the 
Thirsk  Crosa,  when  they  were  pelted  with  stones,  and 
rotten  eggs,  and  such  other  offensive  thiuga  as  came  to 
hand.  Previously  to  their  departui-e  for  America,  Wes- 
ley had  knelt  in  prayer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells,  and  | 
with  a  hand  on  the  head  of  eai-h,  had  commended  them 
to  the  Divine  protection.  William  Wells  led  a  class  in 
his  own  house  at  Point  de  Bute,  frequently  conducted 
public  seivices,  and,  when  necessai-y,  read  the  burial 
service  in  the  absence  of  the  minister.  The  power  of  , 
Ilia  exhortations,  and  the  fcn-ency  of  his  prayers, 
are  well  described  by  the  first  provincial  itinerant,  in 
his  narrative  of  his  own  convei-sion.  He  died  in  peace 
in  1819. 

William   Tmeman,  Sr.,   with    his    wife   and  familri 
i-eached  Nova  Scotia  tn  1774,  and  settled  at  Prospect,  now  j 
Point  de  Bnte.    The  Trueman  homestead  was  for  mai^  ' 
years  the  head-quarters  of  t  he  Methodist  ministers  Bt»-  [ 
tioned  in  Cumberland.  William  Tmeman,  Jr.,  was  mar-  \ 
ried  a  year  after  his  arrival,  to  Sarah  Keillor.  Their  family  ' 
of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  reached   a  good  age,  , 
and  fhmished  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Christian  household.  J 
Concerning  it,  an  itinerant  wrote  in  1822  ;  '  It  consists  <^| 
an  (lid  gentleman,  hia  wife  and  ten  children,  eight  oTI 
whom  are  marriwl,  making  in  all  twenty  souls.    Of  tliift  " 
number,  only  two  are  not  luomberx  of  society,  and  tliey 
live  so  far  IVom  the  means  that  they  cannot  attend. 
Eighteen  of  the  family,  (and  for  anj-thing  that  can  be 
seen  to  the  conti-aiy,  the  whole  of  the  family,)  are  doing 
well,  both  «8  t«  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
'  ■  WMlcjraD  Hcthodift  MogaiiBc,'  IdU,  p.  760. 
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Seai'ly  all  those  who  are  in  our  society  meet  ii 


e  class, 


at  the  house  of  their  parents,  (who  are  just  tottei'ing  into 
the  grave,  ripe  for  eternity,)  and  they  have  lately  sub- 
scribed about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ponnds  towards  the 
building  of  a  chapel  in  the  neighborhood.'  *  All  the 
raembera  of  this  fh,inily,  in  time,  connected  themselves 
with  the  Methodist  Church,  Their  descendants  in  1875, 
numbered  523,  of  whom  35,7  were  Methodista. 

Among  those  who  settled  at  Tantramar,  were  the 
brothers  John  and  William  Fawcett.  One,  who  nearly 
M  quarter  of  a  century  later,  knew  them  well,  and 
frequently  shared  their  hospitality,  describes  them  &a 
'  two  worthy  old  English  ffermera,  staunch  friends  to  the 
mission,  who  had  brought  their  religion  with  them  across 
the  ocean.'  The  missionary,  whose  woi-ds  have  just  been 
quoted,  adds,  '  At  the  house  of  William  Pawcett  I  had 
many  seasons  of  comfort  and  profit.  They  were  truly 
godly  people  of  the  old  English  stamp ;  and  with  their 
two  sons,  and  daughtera-iti-law,  greatly  held  up  my 
hands,  and  ministered  to  nny  wants.'  At  the  house  of 
John  Fawcett,  Marsdeu  sometimes  preached.  ^ 

John  Newton  and  Thomas  Scurr  were  among  the 
more  acti\fo  Christian  workers  of  that  day  in  Cumber- 
land. John  Newton,  a  'good  old  man' from  Pradhow, 
near  Newcastle,  was  regarded  as  '  the  patriarch  of  the 
new  settlements.'  Through  the  prayer  meetings  estab- 
lished by  him,  some  of  the  early  eettlei-s  were  led  to 
Christ.  Thomas  Scurr  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  hia 
piety.  William  Black,  when  awakened,  looked  foi-ward 
to  a  visit  to  him,  with  the  expectation  of  much  benefit 
from  '  BO  holy  a  man.'  In  1785,  in  opposition  to  Wesley's 
advice  against  going  from  '  ii  place  where  he  was  much 
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wanted,  to  a  plate  wLero   he  was  not  wanted,' 
moved     to    the    Southern    States,    and     purehaeed     ana 
ewlato   near  Norfolk,  Virginia.      He  repented  too  lute,! 
for  nearly  iiU  the  members  of  his  large  family  fell   vio- 
timB  todisoaHea  peculiar  to  Houthern  climates.* 

Woi-thy  descendants  atill  hold  in  high  honor  thi 
names  of  William  and  Mary  Ohajiman,  who  came  to  Noval 
Rcotia  in  1175  ;  of  George  Oxley,  in  whose  dwelling  tfael 
first  Methodiat  itinerant  of  the  lyower  Provinces  foand'l 
peiico  with  God  ;  of  Donkin,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wiliaral 
Black;  of  Dobtton,  mentioned  by  Weal oy  in  a  letter  inl 
1790;  of  John  Weldon,  who  reached  Cumberland  in  1774jf 
and  of  others,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  being  ths] 
fii'at  Methodists  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

The  new  home  of  the  Yorkshire  Uethodista  was  not  I 
fuvoi-able  to  religious  growth.  The  members  of  a  email  J 
Baptist  church  at  Swansea,  Mass.,  had  emigrated  to] 
Sackville  in  1763,  bringing  with  them  their  paator,  lh«  1 
Rev.  Nathanael  Mason.  They  remained  at  Sackvillefl 
eight  years ;  during  which  time,  i  ho  nnmber  of  members 
increased  to  sixty.  The  original  emigrants  then  returned  1 
tj]  their  former  home,  and  the  Baptist  church  at  Sack- j 
ville  cou-Hwl  to  exist. '  Th«onIy  minister  in  the  countyf 
was  the  Itov.  John  Kagleaon,  who  had  been  sent  out  i 
17G0,  by  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goapel,^ 
to  Cumberland,  where  he  continue<l  to  labour  for  twen^l 
voaiii.  'One  thing  very  coinmenduble  in  the  inhabitants,'f 
nays  Charles  Dixon,  in  reference  to  Ihe  religious  state  offl 
the  noigbborhood  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  'was  noifl 
forxaking,  but  assembling  themt'olveH  to  wonship  tiod,^ 
though  unhappily  divided  into  parlies,  and  ready  to  say >9 
"Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."     Pi  visions  among 

'  Rlchcjr'i  '  Memoir  of  BlM:k,'  p.  127. 

*  Cnunp'i  '  Uiatorjr  of  the  Bapli*t>,'  p.  E21. 
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them  had  in  great  measure  eaten  up  their  Christ iatiity, 
and  their  attachment  to  Calvinism  had  robbed  them  of 
theii-  religious  power.'  Distance  from  the  places  of 
woi'ship,  and  the  want  of  proper  roads,  rendered  attend- 
ance atreligionHservicesdifflcult;  and  thedioturbedBtate 
of  the  country,  in  conaerLUcnce  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  made  attendance,  at  times,  danger- 
ous. The  religious  and  secnlai"  interests  of  Cumberland 
suffered  severely  from  the  sympathy  of  the  New 
England  settlers  with  their  friends  in  the  revolted 
colonies.  Two  of  the  former  representatives  for 
the  county  in  the  Provincial  parliament  were  found 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  I'ebels.  Through 
their  influence,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
diaaflected  pei'sons  in  the  county,  an  armed  force 
from  Machias  besieged  the  garrison  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, in  November,  1176,  disarmed  all  who  were 
friendly  to  the  government ;  forbade  tbem  to  leave  their 
farms,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  death,  and 
carried  offEagleson,  the  Episcopal  missionary,  to  New 
England,  whei'e  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  six  months. 
It  appeal's  that,  under  these  cii'cumstances,  the  more 
social  services  of  Methodism,  which  it  has  pleaded 
the  great  Head  ,of  the  Church  so  highly  to  bless, 
were  for  a  time,  partially  neglected  by  these  sheep  in 
the  wilderness. 

Early  ;in  1779,  a  i-evival  of  religious  interest  took 
place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  felt  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  in  their  former  English  homes.  Meetings  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  were  held  more  ii-equently;  and 
earnest  pleadings  with  God  and  man  were  followed  by 
encouraging  results.  Among  those  who  shared  in  these 
ulte,  was  a  family,  which,  on  account  of  the  important 
relation  of  one  of  its  members  to  the  Methodism  of  the 
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Lower  Pcovinoew  and  Newfoundland,  demands  more  than 
ft  pasBitig  notice.  This  was  the  family  ofWilliam  Black, 
8r.,  formei'ly  of  Hinidersfield,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Black, 
who  had  for  Home  limo  thouglat  of  removal  to  America, 
judged  it  most  prudent  to  see  the  country  before  taking 
Ilia  family  thither.  In  May,  1774,  he  reached  Halifax, 
Iturchased  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  New  Eng- J 
land  nettlerK  at  AuiherBt,  returned  in  the  Autumn,  and  in^ 
April  of  the  fiillowing  year,  with  his  wife  and  family  o 
fiiur  fona  am!  ono  daughter,  sailed  from  Iluil  for  the! 
npw    home.  Afler      detention    «t     Halifax 

ihrtnight,  thuy  Wfnt  nn  board  another  vessel    and  saJIoj 
lor  Cumbei'lnnd.    The  death  of  Mrs.  Black,  a  Christii 
wife  and  mother,  iibout  a  year  after  their   arrival  in  thm 
province,  in  conhoipumce  of  an  injury  received  in  j 
on  board  §hip  in  Hull,  and  the  lack  of  religious  privilege 
in  their  new  home,  were  so  seriously  fell,  that  when,  il 
t779,  theSpirit  of  God  began  to  work  with  power  ii 
neighljorhowi ,  (he  family  of  William  Black  was  Ibtu 
without  hope,  nnd  without  Grod  in  the  world.    'Kotbtn 
but  diEcoi-d,  jealousy  and  ill-will,'  said  one  of  the  i 
'  was  there.     Pe.'ice  had  for  some  time  left  onr  dwellii^l 
and  we,  hnrrieil  on  by  deriliah  passions,  ivere  urginji  ftst 
to  ruin.'  In  ihe  cmrife  of  several  weeks,  by  a  marvelloa.i 
IriinRfonnation.    -iich  as   grace  only  can  effect,  nearly 
all  the  membi'ts   of  the    household    were  found    ' 
possesdion  of  pi.wu'C  with  t>od. 

One  of  i.he  fii-sl  merabora  of  the  family  to  rejoioo  i 
the  PonBcioannefls  of  pard<rn,  was   William. 
»on,  then  in  Um  nineleenth  year  of  his  age.    When  ()iiit| 
young,  ho  had  imrrowly  escaped  death  by  drowainj 
Th«  Holy  Spirit  had  early  striven  wilh  him.     At  1b«  Aj 
of  fivo  be  had  '  sorions  impressions".     A  year  later  li 
imprciwiniiii  became  so  powerflU  w   to  make  him   ' 
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that  he  were  a  toad,  or  a  serpent,  or  '  anything'  but  what 
he  waa.  When  about  thu'teem,  upon  hie  return  homo 
aftei-  several  yeara  absence  at  school,  his  christian  mo- 
ther, herself  consecrated  to  God  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen, besought  him,  with  toara  and  prayers,  to  yield 
liimself  unto  tiod.  Concoming  these  efl'oi-ts  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  ■writes,  '  They  deeply  affeeted  me  ;'  many 
times  they  sent  me  to  my  closet,  and  to  my  knees, 
when  with  tears  I  besought  the  Loiil  for  mercy.'  They 
did  not,  however,  at  that  time  lead  him  to  Christ,  The 
companionships  of  his  new  home,  which  were  not  of  a  for- 
tunate character,  led  him  to  hecomc,  apparently,  one 
of  the  most  gay  and  thoughtless  young  men  of  the  place. 
Whole  nights  were  spent  by  him  at  the  card  table  and 
in  the  dance.  Yet  he  was  not  happy.  Colonel  Gai-di- 
nor  tells  us  that  while  he  himself  waa  on  one  occasion 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  boon  companione 
upon  his  aueeesa  in  sin,  he  looked  at  a  dog,  ajid  in- 
wardly groaned,  '  Oh,  that  I  were  that  dog.'  In  a  state 
somewhat  similar,  William  Black  spent  two  or  three 
yeara ;  his  convictions  of  duty  being  sufficiently  power- 
iiil  to  poison  his  sinful  pleasures,  but  not  powei-ftd 
enough  to  lead  him  to  forsake  them ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  God  pi-eventing  entire  neglect  of  prayer,  while  he 
scarcely  dared  to  pray.  Diu-ing  the  revival  which,  in  part 
preceded,  and  in  part  followed  the  meetings  for  prayer 
and  exhortation,  held  in  the  spring  of  1779,  hi?  con- 
iriction  of  sin  became  more  doop.  His  elder  brother 
John  and  himself  entered  into  an  agi-eement  to  break  off 
■their  evil  habits,  and  attend  the  meetings  for  prayer, 
:#nd  shook  hands  as  a  seal  to  the  covenant.  Good  desires 
iind  determinationB  were,  however,  mistaken  by  him,  as 
:fliey  have  frequently  been  by  others,  for  real  religion. 
At  a  'little  meeting'  at  Mr.  Oxley's,  where  John  Newton 
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gave  out  a  bymn,  the  ecalea  bo  far  fell  fi-om  his  eyes 
t-o  lead  him,  with  several  others,  to  ciy  aloud  for  mercw 
From  that  meeting  he  went  home  with  his  brathers 
sister,  '  weary  and  heavy-laden.'    "Weeks  passed,  leaving  ~ 
hira  in  that  unhappy  stale.      He  wept,  and  fested  and 
prayed ;    often  praying    with  others    until  midnight, 
sometimes  until  daylight  ;  and  listening  to  exhortation^ 
which  wont  '  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart,'  until  at    lai 
Satan  tempted  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

As  ho  cried  out  of  the  depths,  the  hour  of  deliverance 
approached.      Ono  evening,   at  the  close  of  a  meeting 
at  Fort  Lawrence,  at  which,  under  a  prayer  offered  by 
William  Wells,   the  hnrden  of  guilt  grew  intolerablefB 
John  Newton  sought  to  cheor  him.  '  No !  no  1'   said  t" 
good  old  man,  in  reply  to  the  despairing  utterances  < 
the    youth,    '  It   will   not   be  long    before  the    LoW 
delivers  thy  soul.      Sohtdw  may  endure  for  a  night, 
joy  shall  come  in  the  moraing.'      That  very  evening 
while    at    Mr.  Oxley's,    ho  obtained    the  long  ean^ 
peace.      '  Wo  continued  Ringing  and  praying  about  Iw 
hours,'  he  l«lls  us,  '  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  revoj 
His  suitableness,  ability,  and  willingness  to  save  me  ; 
that  I  could  cast  my  soul  upon  Him,  with   '  I  am  thin 
and  Thon  art  mine  ;  while  our  friends  were  singing— 

'  My  pardon  I  claim, 
For  a  sinner  I  am, 
A  sinner  believing  in  Jesus's  name. 
I  could  then  claim  my  interest  in  His  blood,  and  lay  fl 
hold  of  Him  as  the  hope  eet  before  me,  "  the  Lord  n 
righteousness."  Instantly  my  burden  dropped  off ;  i 
guilt  was  washed  away ;  my  condemnation  was  removed 
a  sweet  pence  and  gladness  were  diffused  abroad  in  i 
aoul  ;  my  mourning  was  turned  into  joy,  and  my  cooi 
tenance,  like  Hannah's,  told  my  delivorance ;  it  was  " 
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more  heavy."    After  ratuming  public  thanks,  I  went 
home  praisiDg  God.' 

Peace  was  followed  by  conflict.  '  It  is  enoagh  for 
the  servant  that  he  he  as  hia  Master.'  The  fiercest 
assaults  of  Satan  upon  Christ  quickly  followed  that  hour 
in  which  the  opening  heavens  had  boi-ne  solemn  witness 
to  Hia  greatness,  and  the  voice  of  God  the  Patter,  had 
declared  Hia  Sonship.  The  conflicts  of  the  servant  were 
severe  ;  permitted  in  part,  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of 
thoae  to  whom  in  the  future  he  should  announce  Chi-ist 
as  a  Saviour  from  the  power  of  sin.  He  was  tempted  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  and  to  suppose  that 
his  emotional  nature  only  had  been  influenced.  A  fresh 
manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  raised  him  above  this 
doubt,  and  enabled  him  to  cry  '  My  Lord  and  my  God.' 
Then  came  temptation  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God, 
and  with  such  power,  that  be  did  not  wonder  that  St. 
Paul  had  wi-ittcn,  '  Above  all  taking  the  shield  of  faith, 
wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  C[uench  all  the  liery  dai'ts 
of  the  wicked,'  This  fiery  dart  he  quenched  with  the 
lid  of  faith.'  It  was  then  suggested  that  he  could 
not  be  a  Christian,  or  such  a  thought  could  never  have 
entered  his  mind.  With  such  suggestions,  he  sometimes 
attempted  to  reason  to  his  own  injury.  They  retm-ned 
again  and  again,  until  he,  one  day,  cried  out.  '  Lord,  help 
me,'  and,  in  a  moment,  the  suggestion  which  had  '  struck 
him  like  lightning  from  heaven,'  vanished.  Thus  in  the 
school  of  experience  he  learned  the  value  of  occasional 
tests  of  faith,  and  received  a  training  which  prepared 
him  for  ministering  to  '  soula  distressed.' 

SulMequent  struggles  convinced  him  that,  instead  of 
knowing  war  no  more,'  be  was  '  bat  entering  upon  the 
field  of  battle ;  yet  while  there  was  agitation  on  the 
surface,  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  there  was  strong  confi- 
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dance.  '  My  days,'  he  afterwards  wrote  respecting  thig 
period,  '  did  indeed  glide  swiftly  away.  I  could  eat  my 
bread  in  BingleneHB  of  heart,  praising  God.  I  went  up  to 
His  house  with  gladnesa  ;  and  entered  His  courte  with 
praise.  His  people  were  my  dearest  companione.  Mj> 
Sabbaths  became  the  moat  delightftil  days  in  all  the' 
year.  They  were  market  days  to  my  soul ;  I  fed 
marrow  and  fat  things.  Time,  I  saw,  was  exceedingly 
precious,  and  1  desired  to  improve  every  moment.  I 
could  not  bear  that  a  single  moment  should  pass  wilhoBft 
being  filled  up  for  God.'  * 

William  Black's  first  efforts  to  do  good  to  others  were' 
put  forth  in  his  father's  house.  On  a  Sabbath  evening, 
rising  from  his  bed,  he  knelt  in  prayer  beside  his  brother 
Richai-d,  who  then  obtained  peace.  The  tidings  of 
Richard's  conversion,  carried  at  midnight  to  the  brothen 
John  and  Thomas,  caused  them  to  rise.  Prayer 
again  offered,  and  as  they  rose  from  their  koees,  Thomi 
declai'ed,  'God  has  blotted  out  my  sins.'  William  then  went' 
to  the  father  and  step-mother,  who  were  both  seokej 
of  salvation,  to  tell  them  what  had  taken  place.  Fatht 
and  son  then  prayed  together,  and  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  light  from  heaven  shone  into  the  father's  soul.  Tbo 
next  morning,  the  sister  rejoiced  in  the  posi^ession  of 
pardon.  The  results  of  that  domestic  prayer-meeting  lire 
not  to  be  estimated  by  human  modes  of  calculiitioD. 
With  great  satisfiiction,  William  Black,  at  a  snhseqaont 
period,  heard  his  father,  when  in  conversation  with  a 
lady  opposed  to  religion,  triumphantly  appeal  to  ita 
effects  upon  bis  own  family  as  a  striking  confirmation  of 
its  tinith  and  utility ;  and  allege  that  hundreds  of  pounds 
would  ^>  a  small  conr<tderation  compared  with  the  good, 
of  whicb,  in  a  temporal  i^ense  alone,  it  bed  been  product- 

'  WtAefi  •  Joowml,'  April  IS.  1783. 
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ive  to  him.'*  An  J  when,  forty  years  iit'loi'  that  memorable 
night,  the  father  au<l  sod  parted,  not  to  meet  ogain  ou 
earth,  the  fittber  bade  the  son  '  farewell,'  with  the  asBnr- 
ance  that  ho  was  only  waiting  the  corairig  nf  Ids  Lord.  ' 
The  success  which  attended  William  Black's  eftbrtfl  to 
benefit  his  kinsmen,  encom-aged  him  tu  extend  hia  labors 
beyond  the  entile  of  home.  The  fifteen  months  succeeding 
the  period  of  bis  conversion  wei-e  spent  in  pi-actic^il 
ti-aining  for  a  wider  sphere  of  labor.  Not  yet  of  age, 
and  therefore  restricted  in  hia  movements  by  his  relation 
to  the  household  of  which  ho  was  ii  member,  he  seized 
with  eagerness  such  oppoi-tnnitiea  as  were  presented  in 
the  limited  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  both  for  reproof 
of  sin,  and  instruction  in  righteousDess.  Threats  of 
pereonal  injoiy  were  called  forth  by  a  rebuke  adminis- 
tered to  a  scoft'er,  who,  two  yeaa-s  latei',  sought  pardon 
from  Black,  and  imploretl  him  at  the  same  time  to  pray 
on  his  behalffoi'  divine  forgiveness.  At  a  qaarterly  meet- 
ing held  at  the  house  of  William  Trueman,  at  Prospect, 
in  the  summer  of  1780,  he  racoived  an  abundant  blessing, 
Pi-om  that  day  he  took  a  prominent  imH  in  all  the 
religious  gatherings  of  the  neighboi'hood.  Three  zealous 
young  bi'ethreu,  Scurr,  Wells,  and  Fawkender,  agreed 
with  him  to  visit  in  tui-n,  each  Sabbatb,  the  settlements 
of  Prospect,  PortLawi'ence,  and  Amherst,  In  each  place 
theyaaw  cheering  results.  '  Hai'd  names'  wei'e  plentifWly 
bestowed  upon  them,  but  in  one  instance  only  did  hos- 
tility assume  a  practical  form.  On  that  occasion  the 
officer  in  command  at  Fort  Cumberland,  in  consequence 
of  representations  made  to  him  by  the  Episcopal  minister 
of  the  district,  deemed  it  his  duty  tc  suppress  the  meet- 
ings ;  and  for  that  purpose,  sent  a  party  of  soldiei's,  who 
'  Eichej's  'MemoirofBlack,' p.  6-35. 
'  'Wealejao  Methodist  Magazine,'  IBaa,  p.  195. 
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made  prisoners  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  congregation, 
and  carried  them  to  the  fort,  where  they  were  detained 
fbr  two  hours,  The  officer,  who  soon  learned  hia  mistake, 
was  glad  to  dismiss  his  prisoners  with  '  soft  woi'ds.'  J 

An  invitation  from  Tantramar,  during  the  winter^ 
widened  the  sphere  of  Black's  labors.  In  the  spring  on 
1781,  he  also  visited  the  settlers  on  the  Petieodiac  rivejnfl 
Daring  this  visit,  prompted  by  the  lack  of  variety  in  htM 
addresses,  he  first,  with  fear  and  trembling,  made  use  0^ 
a  text  of  Scripture.  His  efforts  among  a  people  whonn 
he  found  lamentably  ignorant  of  Gospel  trath,  were  noM 
powerless.  Among  othei-s,  Christian  Steeves,  a  Gernian^S 
was  awakened,  and  during  a  subsequent  visit,  convertedifl 
Between  forty  and  fii'ty  years  at^er,  one  of  Black's  Ba(yV 
cossoiu  in  the  ministry  preached  at  Christian  8teeve«,-.S 
house,  and  found  the  good  old  man  '  steadfast  in  the  cov»>fl 
nant  of  his  God,  and  full  of  a  hope  blooming  with  im-fl 
mortality.'  fl 

During  the  summer  of  1781,  the  Methodists  of  Conibeiw  J 
land  were  visited  by  Henry  Allino.  Hia  energetic  appeals  j 
were  i-endered  a  bleasing  to  many.  Previously  to  hU'fl 
departure,  he  proposed  the  abandonment  of  the  Afetho>« 
dist  discipline,  and  the  toundation  of  a  church  upon  tbM 
Congregational  Hyst«m.  At  that  time  two  hundredV 
neitions  were  meeting  in  the  Methodist  classes,  one  hnn-B 
dreii  and  thirty  of  whom  prole.-4acd  fcith  in  ChnaLB 
Alline's  advice  was  rejected.  Soon  after  hia  departure^! 
Thomas  HandleyChipman,one  of  his  preachers,  reached  ■ 
Amherst,  solemnly  charged  by  Alline  to  go  thither,  andfl 
keep  none  of  his  opinions  back.  Cbipman  followed  hUl 
leader's  advice  to  the  letter.  Expostulation  bavinjfV 
Iteen  used  in  vain,  ten  of  the  leading  Methodists  nigncd  \ 
a  letter  in  which  they  assured  him  that  they  coukl  not  1 
continue  to  liBten  to  such  doctrines  as  had  been  ad^'Uto-  J 
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ed  by  him.  He  ieft  Amherst,  however,  before  the  letter 
could  be  placed  in  bis  haDda.  His  teachings  caused 
Bome  disBeaeions,  but  those  were  apparently  healed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1181,  William  Black 
SttftinedhiH  majority.  Up  to  that  period  he  had  re- 
mained at  home,  making  himself  as  useful  as  he  could, 
consistently  with  his  obligationfi  to  hie  ihthor.  Thence- 
forth free  to  act  aa  he  chose,  but  glad  to  have  the  approv- 
al of  his  parents,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  to 
which  he  believed  himself  called,  and  not  hastily,  but 
after  a  careful  counting  of  the  cost,  went  forth  to  sow 
the  good  seed  of  the  word,  and  to  gather  sheaves  in  a 
larger  harvest  field.  If,  standing  at  the  door  of  his, 
fether's  house,  about  to  go  forth  as  the  first  of  an  cvov- 
widening  succession  of  laborers,  he  could  not  say  '  The 
■^forld  is  my  parish,'  the  field  which  lay  before  him  wa,'* 
fiufficientiy  large  in  extent  to  have  discoui-aged  men 
more  accustomed  to  spiritual  toil  tlian  he  had  been. 

There  are  yet  Provincials  who  underrate  the  place 
of  their  birth,  and  apeak  in  tones  of  contempt  of  the 
slow  growth  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which,  in  1781,  the  present  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick  constituted  a  single  county, 
tends  to  the  cure  of  any  afflicted  with  this  unpatriotic 
disposition.  A  group  of  settlements  lay  about  the  pre- 
ficnt  boundary  line  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  the  last  outbreak  against  British  rule,  on 
the  part  of  the  Acadians,  led  on  by  the. traitorous  soldier- 
priest.  La  Loutre,  had  precipitated  the  infliction  of  the 
terrible  banishment  which  Longfellow  has  so  graphically 
described  in  his  '  Evangeline.'  The  settlement  of  Am- 
herst had  been  begun  by  several  families  from  the  North 
of  Ireland,  who  wei-e  soon  joined  by  New  Englanders. 
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The  latter  had  taken  possessioii  of  lands  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  bad  found  their  way 
to  the  small  Acadian  and  German  settlements  of  Mem- 
ramcook,  (now  known  as  Dorcheatei-,!  HilJHboroughand 
Hopewell.  They  were  followed  by  the  emigrants  from 
Yorkshire,  who  having  come  out  to  Cumberland  to 
obtain  lands  by  purchase,  and  not  by  grant,  were  confin- 
ed to  no  certain  district,  but  wore  scattered  over  various 
]iarta  of  that  large  county.  New  England  familiea  had 
also  occupied  the  fertile  lands  of  Falmoutb,  Windsor, 
Newport,  Horton,  CornwalliB,  and  the  Annapolis  valley, 
where  they  had  found  Acadian  dykes  and  tho  iiiins  of 
Acadian  dwellings.  Attracted  by  the  nearness  of  the 
position  to  good  fishing  grounds,  others  of  their 
countrymen,  chiefiy  from  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket,  and 
other  districts  of  New  England,  whore  tho  inhabitants 
sought  wealth  from  the  seas,  had  removed  to  tho  south- 
orn  coast,  where  amidst  many  discouragements,  they 
hiid  commenced  the  settlements  of  Liverpool,  Bar- 
rington  and  Yarmouth.  Alexander  McNutt's  day- 
dream of  building  a  city  to  bo  called  New  Jerusalem,  on 
the  shore  of  tho  beautiful  harbor  of  Port  Kaaoir,  wher* 
Shelbume  stands,  had  led  him  to  transport  to  Hob  ■ 
neighborhood  a  number  of  North  of  Ireland  familiea,  I 
neai-ly  all  of  whom  settled  near  the  island  which  still  , 
bears  McNutt's  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  At 
Argyle,  a  few  Scotch  and  Acadian  families  resided;  a 
few  Now  England  lamilieB  had  fixed  their  abode  at  the 
Bugged  Islands;  others  had  settled  at  Port  Medway. 
New  I>abUn  and  Chester ;  and  Germans  from  IlaliXi&x 
had  removed  to  Lunenburg.  McNutt,  by  ari-augemotit 
with  the  Government,  had  brought  a  large  number  of 
Irish  seltlers  from  Ireland,  and  from  Pdnnxylvania,  whom 
he  had  located  at  Tiniroaod  Londonderry.  Other  fi«ttl«ra 
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of  various  origin,  had  been  conducted  by  him  from  Mas- 
eachnsetts  to  Onslow.  Sevei'al  families,  from  PeimBylv- 
ania  and  Maryland,  had,  in  1767,  commenced  the  settle- 
ment of  Pictou,  where  they  were  joined,  six  years  later, 
by  thirty  fam.ilies  froni  Scotland.  DiBputea  with  the  pro- 
prietoi'B  had  caused  several  of  the  latter  to  remove  to 
Truro,  while  others  went  to  Halifax  and  Windsor.  Those 
who  remained  at  Pictou  were  soon  after  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  Highland  families,  who,  sent  out  fi-om  Dumfrieshire 
to  tho  Island  of  St.  John,  now  Prince  Edward  Island,  had 
remained,  till  di^ipirited  they  sought  a  home  near  their 
countrymen  across  the  Straits  of  Northumberland, 
Huguenots  and  others  from  Switzerland  had  entered  into 
the  labors  of  former  Acadian  settlers  at  Tatamagouche 
and  its  vicinity.  Several  '  West  country'  fishermen  had 
begun  the  settlement  of  Blandford,  in  St.  Margaret's 
Bay;  a  few  other  fishermen  had  located  themselves  at 
Canso)  some  New  EnglimdorB  had  formed  settlements 
of  great  promise  on  the  Konnotcook  and  Cocmignen 
rivers  in  Hants ;  a  few  families  had  removed  to  lands 
between  Halifa.'^  and  Windsor,  while  a  few  others  resided 
as  tenants  on  lands  at  Lawrenc«town,  owned  by  gentle- 
men in  Halifax.  Dartmouth,  only  divided  from  the  cap- 
ital by  the  harbor,  had  been  almost  deserted.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Suobury  county,  by  which  name  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  province  of  New  Brunswick  was  then 
known,  had  removed  thither  from  the  older  colonies  of 
Massachusettsand  Connecticut,  and  had  settled  on  the  rich 
intervales  of  Sheffield  and  Maugerville,  or  at  the  trading 
posts  of  St.  Ann's,  now  Fredericton,  and  St.  John.  At 
Eichibucto,  Miramichi  and  Restigouche,  a  few  European 
families  carried  on  a  valuable  salmon  fishery.  01'  all 
these  places  Halifax  was  the  capital.  The  influence  of 
tho  Eevolutionary  straggle,  whichhad  impeded  the  pro- 
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gresa  of  the  isolated  eettlements  aloni^  the  coasts,  all  ti 
■which  had  been  constantly  threatened,  and  some  actualljH 
attacked  by  the  armod  v«BselB  of  the  Americane,  hfl^J 
increased  the  trade  and  importance  of  the  capital.  Tbl 
population  of  the  province  in  1781,  may  be  eBlimatod  a 
twelve  thousandB.  In  this  eBtimato,  about  one  hundred 
Acadian  families  who  had  emerged  from  their  hiding 
plucoB  in  the  forests,  or  had  returned  from  exile,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Britain,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  settle  at  the  Menwamcook  and  Petieodiiic 
rivers,  at  St.  Mary'f*  Bay,  and  in  districts  near  Anna]>olis 
and  Halifax,  are  included.  The  Indians  roaming  through 
the  forests,  and  along  tho  shores  of  the  province,  exclus- 
ivo  of  Cape  Brot-on,  mimberefJ,  according  to  the  Indian 
mode  of  computation,  three  hundred  '  fighting  men' 
of  the  Micmac,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Mali-  •  ■ 
eete  tribes. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  known  until  1779  i 
Island  of  St.  John,  was  under  a  separate  government,  of  ' 
which  Charlottotown  was  the  Beat.  With  reckleas 
generosity,  tho  British  Government  had,  on  one  day  in 
tho  year  1767,  disposed  of  tho  whole  island,  a  few  incon- 
flidorable  tracts  oxceplod,  to  a  number  of  persons  consi- 
dered to  have  claims  upon  it  on  the  ground  of  militaiy 
or  other  services.  The  seTioua  results  of  this  unfortunate 
act  are  well  known.  A  few  English  settlers  had  been 
bniught  out  by  the  proprietors,  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Scotch.  These  had  formed  >.ettie- 
mentis  at  Richmond  Bay,  Pinncetown,  Cove-head,  St. 
Peter's,  Cavendish,  Georgetown  and  Tracadie,  Im-ludinf; 
the  AcadianH  who  had  remained  on  the  island,  tio 
mimber  of  Proter'tants  and  Catholics  was,  it  is  nK>bable. 
pretty  nearly  equal. 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  was,  at  that  time,  %  ringle 
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County  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  strange  contraat  with  their 
policy  in  the  neighboring  island,  the  British  Government 
had  steadily  resisted  the  moat  importunate  and  repeated 
appeals  fop  gi-ants  of  land  in  Cape  Breton,  Yet,  in 
addition  tn  the  settlers  of  French  descent,  and  the  Mie- 
macs,  with  whom  the  island  had  always  been  a  favorite 
spot,  a  number  of  settlers  of  English  descent  were  to  bo 
found  in  Cape  Bi-eton.  The  population  in  1774,  including 
all  claeaes,  numbered  1241.  Of  tJiese  two  thii-ds  were 
Boman  Catholics. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Acadiane  and  Indians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Suotia  were  nearly  all  Protestants. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Romish  priesthood  had  caused  those 
disputes  and  contests  between  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  the  descendants  of  the  early  French  settlers, 
which  had  terminated  in  the  summary  expulsion  of  the 
latter  from  their  native  land.  This  fact  was  not  soon 
forgotten  by  thoio  who  had  to  steel  their  hearts  for  the 
performance  of  a  deed  which  it  is  easy  to  call  '  cruel ' 
to-day,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
power  possessed  by  the  traitorous  French  priests  over 
their  nnfortuoate  ])eople,  was,  in  the  view  of  the  most 
humane  of  the  outnumbered  British  settlers  of  that  day, 
an  act  of  cruel  necessity,  anil  absolute  self-defence.  For 
many  years  the  British  Government  would  allow  no 
grants  of  provincial  lands  to  be  made  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Under  such  circumstunces,  the  inducements  to 
Boman  Ciitholics  to  seek  a  home  in  Nova  Scotia  wore 
few. 

The  number  of  spiritual  laboi'ors  among  the  thousands 
of  Protestants,  acattei-od  over  the  province,  was  small. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospe!  in  Foreign 
Parts  had,  from  an  early  period  of  its  liiatory,  sent  out 
missionaries  and  teachers,  for  whose  support  the  govern- 
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ment  had  made  partial  pro'vision  bj  grants  of  land.     A.Q| 
this    period,    Dr.    John    Breynton    labored    under  tb»i 
direction  of  the  Society  at  Halifax  ;  Petei-  De  la  Boch^^ 
at   Lunenbnrg;    John   Eaglcaon   at  Fort  Camberland ;.; 
aad    William  Elliu  at  Windsor.      Bcfidoa  the: 
Jacob  Bailey  at  Cornwallia  without  appointment;  H&thei 
Bylee,  Jr.,  officiating  minister  to  the  ti-oopa  at  Halifax  ; 
and    Joseph    Bennet,    who,    worn    down    by  toil    and 
exposure  while  doing  the  ^vork  of  a  visiting  missionary, 
was  reported  to  the  Society  as  'disordered  in  body  and  ■ 
mind  '    at   Windsor,  ^      Theophilns  DesBrisay  labore 
alone  in  the  island  of  St,  John, 

Nearly  all  the  settlers  from  New  England  wer# 
Cnngregationalistst,  Pram  the  settlement  of  that  pai 
of  America  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  Congregationalism! 
had  been  the  established  form  of  religion  in  all  Ui»l 
colonies,  Rhode  Island  excepted.  Churches  were  built,  j" 
and  ministers  were  supported,  according  to  law.  Havinj.l 
olitained  satisfactory  guarantees  for  freedom  of  worship,  <f 
the  settlei's  from  the  older  colonies,  upon  their  arrival  at  1 
their  new  homes,  foi-med  a  number  of  churches  of  th»  I 
Congregational  oi-der.  The  Eevolutionaiy  war,  now  I 
drawing  to  a  close,  had  exeited  a  disastrous  Influonc*  J 
upon  these  churches.  Sympathy  with  the  revoltedfl 
colonists  had  led  many  of  the  members  of  them  back  tol 
their  former  homes.  In  some  caseci  the  pastors  had  I 
accom))anied  them.  Israel  Cheever,  between  whom  and  I 
the  church  at  Liverpool,  the  pastoral  relation  was  sbont.l 
to  bo  diBMolved;  Aaron  Bancroft,  father  of  the  wcU-fl 
known  American  historian  of  that  name,  at  Yarmouth  ; 
Jonathan  Scott  at  Chabogue  ;  John  Frost,  at  Argyl«  i  .1 
Asahel  Morse  at  Annapolis  and  Granville ;    and  Uearga 

*  Aikin'i  '  Sketch  of  the  Riac  and  Progresi  of  the  Church  at 
England  in  Kora  Scotia.' 
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Soccombe,  pveviously  in  charge  of  the  congregation 
worshipping  in  the  '  Protestant  Dissenting  Meeting 
Honse,'  aftcrwardjs  known  as  St,  Matthew's,  at  Halifax, 
were  the  onty  ministers  of  the  body  remaining  in  the 
province.  Bancroft  returned  to  Massachuaetts  in  I'ZSS. 
These  men  were  ill-catcalated  to  cope  with  the  '  New- 
light'  movement,  which  about  this  period  began  to 
spread  like   '  wild-flre.'  Few  of  the  Congregatiomi! 

churches  survived  the  storm,  and  these,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  maintained  only  a  shattered  position. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland  were  slow  to 
follow  their  countrymen  who  sought  homes  in  the  new 
^orld.  The  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  of  James 
Macgregor  to  his  brethren  in  Scotland  at  a  later  period, 
might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement.  He  him- 
self did  not  begin  his  apoatolic  labours  until  several 
yea  rs  after  the  period  under  i-eview.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, James  Murdoch  from  Ireland,  was  preaching  at 
Windsor  and  Horton,  and  occasionally  extending  his 
labors  to  other  parts  of  the  province,  while  David  Smith 
at  Londonderry,  and  Daniel  Cock  at  Truro,  were  dili- 
gently ministering  to  their  own  congregations,  and,  at 
intervals,  to  those  in  more  destitute  circumstaneea.  Bruin 
Romcas  Commingo  has  by  some  been  called  a  Presby- 
terian. That  he  was  a  Pi^esbyterian  may  be  doubted. 
Called  from  hia  home  at  Cheater,  after  fruitless  applica- 
tion had  been  made  at  Philadelphia  for  a  German  pastor, 
he  had  been  ordained  in  July,  1170,  at  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Meeting  House  at  Halifax,  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  at  Lunenburg,  both 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  taking  part  in  the 
oi-dination  services.  At  the  period  under  review,  he  was 
prosecuting  hia  work  at  Lunenburg  with  '  great  zeal  and 
no  little  sacceea.' 
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According  to  the  Baptist  historian,  but  one  Baptist 
church  then  existed  in  the  Province.  This  was  not  s 
Baptist  church  after  the 'straiteat  sect.'  It  had  admitted 
Congregationaliats  into  its  niembership,  and  in  the  seoond 
year  of  its  existence  had  adopted  the  open-communion 
principles  of  the  English  Baptists.  This  chiu'ch, 
HortoHj  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Nicholas  Pearson.  • 
TJndoi-  the  training  of  Henry  AUine,  John  Payzant,  A 
Alline's  brother-in-law,  and  Thomas  Handley  Chipman, ' 
wei-e  then  beginning  their  itiiniaterial  cai-eer.  The  former 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Liver- 
pool, where  be  died  in  April,  1834 ;  the  latter  lived  to  be 
one  of  the  '  gi-ay-haired  iathei-s'  of  the  Baptist  Chui-eh  of.  ■ 
the  Lower  Provinces. 

At  the  close  of  1781,  the  pi-ogresB  of  the  '  Newli^^ 
movement  waa  threatening  to  shake  the  churches  of 
Nova  Scotia   to  their  very  foundations.     Henry  AUino, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  '  Newlights,' was  pursu- 
ing bis  vocation  of  stirring  up  the  chui'ches,  with  a  zeal    j 
concerning  which  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  I 
by  difl'ei-ent  parties,     This  man,  who  attracted   a  largs  1 
share  of  attention  diu'ing  his  lifetime,  and  who  set  in    ' 
motion  a  wave  of  religious  influence,  the  tbrce  of  which 
ia  yet  sensibly  felt  throughout  the  Lower  Provinces,  was 
born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  174S,  and,  at  the  ago 
of  twelve,  was  brought  by  bis  parents  to  Falmouth,  Norm 
Scotia.      At  an  oarly  ago  he   became  the   suhjout  or 
very  strong  religious  impressions.     Fear  of  death  und 
judgment  constantly  hauntod  him.  During  twenty  yoara 
he  lived  a  miserable  life,  under  the  teiTors  of  the  law  and 
the  lash  of  an  accusing  comscionce.    He  had  reached  hiit 
t won ty-ae vent  b  birthday  before  he  obUiinod  any  light,  or 
learned  to  hope   in  any  degree  in  Christ.     Through  Llia 
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prayerful  study  of  tho  Biblo,  and  the  reading  of  religions 
books,  he  then  obtained  move  coi-rect  views  respecting 
his  own  sinfiilnoss,  and  the  d  isposition  of  Grod  to  save  the 
repenting  sinner.  When  eoablod,  by  divine  help,  to  rest 
finnly  npon  the  atonement  of  Jeans  Christ,  his  joy,  in  the 
posaesaion  of  pai-don,  became  as  great  aa  hia  depression, 
under  a  aense  of  guilt,  had  previoualy  been.  '  Oh !  the 
astoniahingwonders  of  His  grace,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  the 
ocean  of  redeeming  love.  Millions  and  milliona  of  praise 
to  His  name !  And  oh  1  the  unspeakable  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  the  glorioua  plan  of  life  and  salvation.'  Soon 
after  hia  conversion  he  went  to  Comwallis  to  take  passage 
for  New  England,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  education 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  preach  the  Grospel.  Unable 
to  obtain  a  passage,  he  returned  to  Falmouth,  and  soon 
after  commeneod  to  address  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
For  some  time  he  confined  his  labom-s  to  the  neighburing 
townships.  Thence  he  extended  his  journeys  thraugh- 
out  the  province,  visiting  all  the  English-speaking 
settlementa,  and  laboring  with  all  hia  energies  until 
Augnat,  1783,  when  he  sailed  from  Windsor  for  Now 
England.  He  never  returned,  but  finished  his  coui-se 
with  joy  at  Northampton,  New  Hampshire,  on  Pebi-uary 
2nd,  1784,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 

Alline  has  been  aovorely  denounced  for  the  rude 
manner  in  which  he  broke  in  upon  the  aettled  congrega- 
tions of  that  day.  To  those  who  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  early  religious  history  of  Nova  Scotia, 
his  disposition  to  disturb  existing  eccleaiastical 
relations,  however  reprehensible  under  oi-dinary  circum- 
stauces,  affords  small  cause  for  surprise.  The  statement 
which  Wesley,  in  spite  of  hia  preposossion  for  the  Church 
of  England,  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London  respecting  tho 
ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  sent  to  America,  has 
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been  quoted  on  a  previouB  page.  The  bare  Btatistics, 
whith,  in  nearly  all  cases,  convey  the  reports  of  the 
mieeionaries  to  the  Society  under  the  auspices  of  which 
they  laboured,  are  suggestive  of  a  lack  of  that  knowledge 
which  aims  at  leading  men  beyond  the  mere  eymbole  of 
salvation  to  the  Saviour  Himeclf.  Preabytoi-ianism  lacked 
that  life  and  fei'vor  which  are  now  making  it,  in  many 
districts  of  the  province,  second  to  none  of  the  Churches 
in  aggresBive  zeal.  The  presence  of  the  Moderatisra 
'  cold  as  Orion,'  then  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  coat  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  an  early  per- 
iod of  her  history  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  loss  of  many  famil- 
I,  who  have  since  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  other 
evangelical  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
absence  of  religious  life  in  the  Congregational  chorchee 
of  New  England,  abont  this  period,  is  a  matterof  history. 
The  adoption  by  some  of  them  of  the  half-way  covenant, 
aptly  called  '  the  oater  court  provision  for  an  um-egener- 
ate  Christianity,'  had  despoiled  them  of  spiritual  power ; 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  fence  of  discipline  had  en- 
couraged loosenesB  in  practice.  The  churches  of  th« 
Congregational  order  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  eloaely 
connected  with  those  of  New  England,  and  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  pastors,  partook  too  deeply  of 
the  influences  prevalent  at  head-quai-ters.  Social  services 
were  rarely  held.  An  entry  made  in  his  jonmst  on  a 
Sabbath  evening,  in  Febraary,  1782,  by  one  of  the 
'solid' men  of  Liverpool,  prominent  in  the  management  of 
the  '  Old  Zion'  Congregational  church  of  that  town,  may 
bo  quoted.  'A  religious  meeting  was  held,"  he  writes, 
'  at  my  house  in  the  evening  ;  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
I  believe  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  attended;  which  is 
till  of  lutj]  a  very  strange  thirg  in  this  place,  such  a  meet- 
ing having  scarcely  been  known  since  the  eottlement  of 
It,  till  since  Mr.  Alliae  was  here.' 
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The  diaturbance  of  elements,  connected  in  too  many 
inBtances  as  icieleg,  and  not  fused  by  the  warmth  of  love 
to  a  common  Saviour,  was  not  unnecessary.  Few  men 
couid  fa&ve  accomplished  the  work  better  than  Alline. 
To  the  one  extreme  of  cold  religious  doctrine,  he  oppos 
ed  the  other  extreme  of 'feeling.'  His  religion  was  a 
religion  of  feeling.  His  writings  glow  with  it.  He 
aaaumed  the  rapture  he  had  experienced  athia  entrance 
upon  the  new  life  to  be  a  suitable  test  of  hie  own  religi- 
ons life,  and  of  that  of  others.  In  his  public  addresses  he 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Christ,  His  compassion,  His 
homiliation.  His  bleeding  love,  His  joy  in  saving  sinnei-s ; 
or,  mourning  over  the  insensibility  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, sought  to  alarm  them  into  feeling,  His  track 
lay  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  that  day.  He  enforced  his 
teachings  with  affection  and  earnestneaa.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  '  profoundly  felt  what  he  diligently  taught'. 
Throngh  all  his  toils  and  hai'dahips,  he  exhibited  an 
elevated  cheerfulness  and  joy.  He  was  a  good  singer,  and 
fervent  in  prayer.  The  early  Newlight  preachei's,  most 
of  whom  were  converted  under  AUine's  ministry,  resem- 
bled their  leader.  Such  men  passing  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  as  if  impelled  by  a  species  of  religious 
knight^rrantiy,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
Viewed  in  themselves,  the  results  of  their  visits  were 
in  certain  cases  painful.  Families  were  divided ;  neigh- 
bors became  opposed  to  each  other;  pastors  preached  and 
published  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  tide,  and  failing, 
submitted  to  the  inevitable ;  old  church  organizations 
were  broken  down,  and  new  organizations  set  up  in  their 
places.  Alline  did  not  always  discriminate.  His  genius 
fitted  him  to  destroy  rather  than  to  build  up.  Some- 
times he  'broke  in'  upon  and  scattered  churches  possessing 
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no  small  degree  of  spiritual  Life.  To  disturb  the  slumbei-s 
of  the  churches  and  aronee  them  to  active  effort,  eeemed 
to  be  his  vocation.  "When  he  had  pei-form«d  his  work, 
the  Maater  called  him  home,  and  entniBted  the  work  to 
othera  hotter  fitted  to  build  up  His  people  in  their  '  most 
holy  faith,'  To  human  eyes,  a  longer  period  of  labor 
must  have  been  pi-oiiuctive  of  injurious  results.  He  closed 
his  services  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  kneeling  down  upon  the 
w^harf  at  Windsor,  and  offering  a  fervent  prayer  for  his 
adopted  land  ;  after  which  he  went  on  board  the  v 
that  was  to  bear  him  away  to  New  EnglaTid,  to  die. 
happened,'  eays  a  writer,  to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted 
foran  excellent  sketch  of  Alline's  career,  'in  Nova  Scotia, 
as  in  New  England.  First,  there  was  torpor.  Then  the 
shock  of  newly  discovered  truth.  Then  agil-ation  i 
and  alarm.  Then  sepai-ation  with  dislike  and  hoart- 
bui-nings.  Then  a  rashing  into  e.xtremes,  on  this  aid© 
and  on  that.  Then  reconsideration.  The  whole  resulting 
in  the  restored  recognition  of  the  vitwl  elements  of  tho 
Goeiio!,  with  a  retui-n  to  the  decency  and  order  of  Gospel 
institntions.  Henry  Alline  was  employed  by  God  in  tho  ] 
production  of  the  earlier  processes;  we  have  to  do  with 
the  later.'  '* 

It  is  well    for  the  memory  of  Alline,  and   for  thfl  | 
spiritual   interesta  of  the  public,  that  the  productions  of  I 
his  pen  have  become  mere  literary  curiosities.     Whilo  [ 
it  is  evident  that  bis  heart  was  sound,  it  is  not  oqnally  j 
e^ndunt  that    his  hciid   was    clear.      Tho    Antinomiui  j 
tendencies  of   some  of   his    teachings    rendered  them  ] 
exceedingly  dangerous,  and  countoracted  much  of  his  I 
usefulness.      '  His  religious  tenets,'   remarks    tho   bio- 
grapher of  William  Black,  '  wei-o  fragments  of  ditforent 
aystoma  without  coherence,  and   without  any  mutaftl 
Iter.  J.  Davia,  In  ■  Uenioin  of  IlirrU  Qirding,'  p.  48. 
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I'eiation  or  dependence.  With  the  strong  aeeei-ticjii  of 
man's  &ec<!oin  as  a  moral  agent,  ho  connected  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  tho  gainta.  lie 
allegorised  to  such  excose  the  plainest  narratives  and 
annoiincemcnts  of  Scripture,  that  the  obvious  and  unso- 
phisticated import  of  tho  words  of  inspiration  was  often 
lost  amidst  the  reveries  of  mysticism.  He  held  the 
writings  of  William  Law  in  high  estimation ;  and 
associated  some  of  the  most  exti-avagant  views  of  that 
author,  with  othei-s  of  a  kindi'ed  nature,  which  appear  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,' 
says  the  same  writer,  •  that  amidst  all  his  exti-ava- 
gances  of  opinion,  his  eminent  and  unifoi^n  piety  entitle 
him  to  be  ranked  with  those  mystics  whom  Dr.  pawela 
thus  eulogisea  in  his  Church  History  :  '  Among  thoae 
called  mystics,  I  am  persuaded,  some  were  ibund  who 
loved  God  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently  ;  and  though 
they  were  ridiculed  and  Teviled  for  proposing  a  disin- 
terestedness of  love  without  other  motives,  and  as 
professing  to  feel  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  temper  itself, 
an  abundant  rewai'd,  their  holy  and  heavenly  conversa- 
tion will  cany  a  stamp  of  religion  upon  it.' 

No  distinct  organization  now  exists  as  the  result  of 
the  work  of  Al  lino,  and  of  thoae  of  his  converts  who  went 
forth  into  the  ministry  as  his  colleagues.  To  them  and 
to  their  followers  was  applied  the  appellation  of  '  New- 
lights,  a  terra  originally  nsed  to  designate  those  persons, 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  Whittield  in  New  ' 
England,  who  i-eftwed  to  connect  themselves  with  tho 
churches  of  the  day,  because  of  their  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  church-mem  here  hip,  of  those  who  gave  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  convereion.  Allino's  followers 
were  organized  into  communities  having  some  resem- 
blance to  Congregationalist  churches;  but  like  Whitfield, 
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AUine  paid  little  attention  to  the  mnintenance  of  discip- 
line or  order.     None  of  these  communities  exist  at  the 
present  day.     Of  those  whoso  ties  to  the  charches  of 
tliat  day  were  aundored,  or  who  were  awakened  and  led 
to  Christ  through  Alline's  miniatry,  Home  became  the  | 
leading  men  of  the  early  Methodint  churches,   but  the  J 
larger  number  of  the  early  Mewlight  preachers  and  their  i 
adherents  gradually  adopted  the  peculiar  views  of  the  J 
close-communion  Baptists,  with  whom  Alline,  deapisinjf  J 
to  a  large  degree  the  forma  of  religion,  and  holding  bap-  J 
tiam  by  any  mode  In  amall  esteem,  oould  not  have  held  | 
fellowship. 

While  the  Churches  of  Nova  Scotia  were  in  this  stat«  ] 
of  ferment,  "William  Black  began  in  earnest  his  itiner- 
ant life.  vSpecial  qualifications  were  rendered  indispen- 
sable by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  is  evident  j 
that  these  were  poBseHsed  by  Black  in  a  high  degi-ce. 
Though  a  diligent  student  of  the  word  of  God, 
he  was  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
theologian;  hia  mind  was  too  practical  in  cast  to  J 
permit  him  to  be  an  adept  at  '  hair-splitting." 
Of  dry,  technical  theology,  and  of  morality  dissev- 
oj'ed  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  public  had  bad 
too  much,  A  reaction  against  such  teaching  had  set  in; 
and  many  wei-e  inwartlly  saying,  '  Sir,  we  would  see 
Jesus.'  Concerning  the  disease  and  the  great  Physician, 
Black  could  speak  from  personal  experience.  A  good 
common  education  enabled  him  to  utter  his  messa^ 
with  freodom  and  with  force,  while  the  loving  spirit  in 
which  ho  addressed  hia  hearers  won  their  hearts.  He 
evinced  lose  of  feeling  in  hia  disconraos  than  Alline,  yei 
it  is  eviilent  from  a  glance  tt  his  early  records  of  itinerant 
to^il  that  he  placed  a  very  high  estimulo  upon  his  own 
peculiar  fcolings,  and  upon  the  manifos'ation  of  fooling 
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Q  the  part  of  his  audiences,  during  the  dolivei-y  of  his 
DumeroiiH  addressee.  These  qualificationa  rendered  his 
preaching  highly  attractive  to  that  class  of  hearers  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  Alline's  warmth  and  earueatness, 
but  not  with  his  vagaries. 

Tha  earliest  chapter  in  the  history  of  any  movement, 
religions  or  secular,  is  usually  the  history  of  a  single 
individual.  It  is  thus  with  the  history  of  Methodism  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  the  early  facts  of  which  natui-ally 
group  themselves  around  the  labors  of  the  one  itinerant 
of  the  period.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1781,  William 
Black  left  bis  home  at  Amherst,  committing  himsolf  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  No  human 
provision  had  been  made  for  hie  wants ;  he  had  simply 
the  promise,  '  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy 
water  shall  bo  sure."  Ho  first  directed  his  steps  to  the 
Petieodiac  river,  preaching  by  the  way  to  the  English  at 
Fort  Lawrence,  Sackville,  and  Dorchester,  and  to  the 
Gflrmans  at  Hillsborough.  His  consecration  to  the  work 
of  the  miniatiy  received  at  the  outset  marks  of  the  divine 
approval.  At  the  '  French  village'  he  preached  with 
unusual  freedom  and  power.  Entreated  to  remain,  he 
consented  to  spend  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  Under  the  morning  eeiToon  many 
were  deepiy  affected.  One  '  sturdy  servant  of  the  devil' 
cried  aloud  for  mercy.  To  avoid  being  heai-d,  he  had 
left  the  house,  but  having  returned  was  unable  to  repress 
his  feelings.  In  the  evening,  and  on  the  following  day. 
Black  felt  conscious  of  the  divine  pi-esence  at  Hillsbor- 
ough. Many  were  in  deep  distress.  He  perceived  that 
the  word  had  'taken  deep  root  in  many  minds.'  At 
Dorchester,  many  '  were  much  affected,  and  wept  most 
of  the  time'  At  Sackville,  '  Jesus  was  in  the  midst, 
both  to  wound  and  to  comtbrt.     Many  poor  sinners  were 
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deeply  convinced ;  some  said  their  hearts  wei-O  altnost-S 
broken  under  a  sense  of  their  want  of  Chi'ist ;'  whilea 
Homo  '  others  who  came  with  heavy  hearts,  returned.] 
home  greatly  rejoicing.'  After  a  profitable  journey,  1 
during  which  'in  the  courae  of  eighteen  days'  he  had 'J 
preached  twenty-four  sei-mons,  he  reached  Amherst, 

On  his  return,  Elacli  fonnd  that  the  natural   I'OBaltS'l 
of  the  teachings  ofAUiueand  hk  colleague  werelieingj 
developed.    The  commandments  of  God  were  i-egni'dedl 
by  some  as    'scarecrows.'       The    ettbrt    to    enforce] 
them  upon  the  conacience   was  looked  upon  as  proof  o 
ignorance  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.    Some  were  prepared  t 
maintain    that  no  believer  could    make   shipwroek    i 
faith  ;  and  that  not  even  the  commission  of  the   MQ  t 
'  falsehood  or  di'unkennes.'i,'  could  bo  charged  against  thea 
believer,     '  It  is  not  strange,'  as  Black  remarks,  '  than 
many  sucked  in  the  poison  as  if  it  had  been  the  mai-row  V 
of  the  gospel,'     For  a  period   of  six  weeks,  he   conUnedl 
his  labors  to  Amherst,  Fort  La wi-enee,  Point  dc  Bute,  audi 
Sackville,  sorely  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  eeparatioOifl 
which  seemed  inevitable;  and  with  soitow  note  i 
journal  that  two  of  the  leaders,  and  several  of  tho  leading 
mombere,   including  some  who  had  loved  him  '  as  ih*! 
apple  of  their  eye,'  had  leon  so  far   led  away    as  tol 
employ  all   their  jKiwer  in  the  maintenance  of   Uieir  ] 
peculiar  opinions. 

The  next  four  weeks  were  more  happily  spent    Ksrlf 
in  January,    17^2,   he  set  off  with  a  friend  to  visit  again 
the  settlements  between  Anaher.st  and  thePeticodiac  river,  J 
The  greater  part  of  the  journey  was   accomplished  •< 
snow  shoes.     At  the  French  village,  '  a  little  straw  ftw  kl 
bwl,  and  two  yai-ds  of  a  wrapjier  lo  cover  them,'  d 
one  of  the  coldest  uighl^  of  the  winter,  cauncd  bim 
his  fellow  traveller  to  foel    the  cold  severely.    Bat  tl 
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tionsolationa  of  the  joHrney  were  rich.  A  peraon  left  in 
deep  disti-eas  at  I>oi-chcster,  was,  two  daya  later,  '  set 
at  liberty.'  Upon  their  second  call  at  Peticodiac  village, 
they  found  another  rejoiein_^  over  deliverance  iVom  the 
guilt  of  sin,  obtained  on  the  preceeding  day.  In  the 
evening,  while  they  prayed  for  another, '  God  gave  him 
the  spirit  of  adoplion.'  Thes-e,  and  similar  manifeatations 
of  the  power  of  God,  led  the  young  evangelist  to  exclaim, 
'  O  God  1  thou  art  my  God  for  ever  and  ever  1' 

Six  weeks  later,  after  having  visited  the  different  set- 
tlements near  Amherst,  where  preaching  had  been  intro- 
duced, or  societies  formed,  he  returned  to  the  Peticodiac 
riven  Several  who  had  been  awakened  during  his 
previous  visit  he  found  walking  in  the  light  of  life.  The 
■"zeal  and  love'  of  the  members  of  the  little  church  at 
Hopewell  gave  him  'Increased  satisfaction.'  After  a 
perilous  passage  by  sea  to  Cumberland,  which  tested  his 
faith,  he  returned  to  Amherst  on  the  9th  of  April.  The  six 
weeks  foUowingwere spent  -with  the  societies  inCumbei-- 
land.  They  were  weeks  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  Other 
causes  than  those  previously  mentioned  conspired  to 
perplex  Black's  mind  sorely-  Persons  suitable  for  leaders 
wei-e  few  in  number;  a  still  smaller  number  were  cap- 
able of  conducting  public  aei-vioes;  and  lack  of  public 
services,  it  has  not  seldom  been  found,  leads  to  neglect 
of  private  means  of  gi-aee.  The  result  of  religious  strife 
was  manifest.  He  had  to  mourn  over  individual  instan- 
ces of  unfaithfulness,  and  still  more  over  the  decay  of 
religious  feeling  in  whole  classes.  Yet  the  aspect  was 
happily  varied.  Many  were  the  witnesses  that  '  he  had 
not  run  in  vain,  neithei"  laboi'ed  in  vain.'  To  these  waa 
now  added  Mary  Gay,  the  daugiitor  of  Martin  Gay,  Esq., 
a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Chui-ch,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities   in  1776,  hod  removed  from 
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Boston  to  Nova  Scotia.  Having  esperienced  coDTersion 
undei"  a  eermon  preached  by  Black,  this  young  lady, 
ill  Iho  fftco  of  strong  opposition  from  a  qiiarfor  which 
rendered  opposition  peculiarly  painful,  and  with  a  de- 
cision which  never  vacillated,  took  up  her  position  as  a 
Chi'iBtian.  Two  years  later  she  became  the  wife  of  Black. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  comity  were  accnS', 
tomod  at  that  day  to  Bpeak  of  Windsor,  Newport, 
mouth,  and  other  places  adjacent,  as  the  '  lower  town*.' 
Tolhd  '  lower  towns,'  Block,  believing  himself  prompteu 
by  11  divine  conviction,  resolved  in  the  spring  of  17S2, 
cany  the  message  entrnatod  to  him.  For  this  purpoee' 
he  loft  Amherst  for  Windsor  on  the  22nd  of  May.  His 
intended  route  is  described  by  a  '  chronicler '  of  that  day, 
in  a  sketch  of  the  province.  '  On  the  eouth  side  of  Chig- 
neclo  Basin  is  the  Eivcr  Hobert,  so  called  by  the  Aca 
diaiis.  It  is  navigable  for  boala  to  its  head,  twelve 
miles ;  and  from  thenco  by  land  'tis  twenty-four  milss 
l«  ILinas  Basin,  where  a  feiTy  is  established  to  Windsor, 
distance  thirty  miles.  This  is  the  road  travellers  take 
in  going  from  Halifax  to  Cumberland.  'Tis  nineteen 
miles  from  River  Hebort  to  Cumberland.'  Black  enter- 
ed upon  this  journey  'deeply  dejected.'  A  sti-ong  coa- 
viction  of  duty  alone  prevented  him  from  turning  back.. 
The  packet  having  sailed  for  Windsor  before  his  arrival 
at  Partridge  Island,  he  was  glad  to  embrace  an  opptir- 
tunity  which  soon  presented  itself  of  proceeding  by  iho 
way  of  Comwallis,  In  this  more  circuitoua  route,  ho 
aflei-warda  recognized  his  pi-ovidentiat  path.  Gideon 
Sherman,  Esq.,  of  Comwallis,  cordially  received  and 
entei-tained  him.  The  Baptistti  of  that  township,  thron^h 
their  adoption  of  the  practice  of  open  communion,  were 
prepared  to  give  him  a  hearty  Christian  welcome,  and 
to  invite  him,  without  any  mental  reeervation,  to  ocoa- 
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py  their  polpit  on  the  Lord'a-day.  In  compliance  with 
their  request,  he  preached  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  impi-esaion  produced  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  declaration  of  Paul,  '  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you,  eave  Jesua  Christ  and  Him  crucified,' 
he  sought  in  the  evening  to  strengthen  by  the  assurance 
of  Paul's  Maator,  Jesus,  that  '  God  bo  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lioveth  in  him  should  not  parish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.'  'A  spirit  of  tenderness,' his  biographer  tells  us, 
'  peiTaded  the  assembly ;  and  the  penitent  and  the  pious 
mingled  their  teai-s  of  son-ow  and  of  joy.'  On  the  30th 
of  May  he  rode  to  Horton,  where  he  waa  able  to  speak 
'  with  f/eodom,  fervency  and  power."  Many  '  cried  for 
mercy,  while  others  shouted  "  Hosannahs  "  to  the  Son  of 
David.'     On  the  evening  of  June  Si-d,  he  preached  in  the 

L8  place  in  the  Baptist  church.  'Many  were  enabled 
to  rejoice,  while  others  mourned.'  On  the  following  day 
he  preached  at  Falmouth,  where  Allino's  ibllowers,  not 
yet  informed  that  the  preacher  had  opposed  Alline's  pe- 
culiar tenets,  and  his  design  to  set  aside  the  Methodist 
discipline,  gi-eatly  rejoiced  at  having  'that  day'  heai-d 
the  'very  Gospel.' 

At  Windsor,  where  Black  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June, 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  few  Methodists  whom  he  formed 
into  a  class.  The  leader  of  these  was  John  Smith,  for- 
merly of  Yarm,  in  Yorkshire,  who  having  aiTived  in 
1773,  with  other  immigrants  from  the  North  of  England, 
had  left  the  main  body,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  which 
had  been  offered  him  in  Newport.  "Wesley  had  preached 
in  Yarm  in  August  1748,  At  tho  request  of  some  gen- 
tlemen of  that  place,  who  '  would  take  no  denial,'  he 
added  to  the  work  of  preaching  three  times,  and  travell- 
ing fifty  miles  on  a  certain  day,  a  fourth  sermon,  in  the 
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market  place  of  that  town,  to  '  a  great  multitude  of 
pie,  gathci-od  together  at  a  few  rainuteti  wavning.' 
thenceforth  became  one  of  his  regular  preaching  jils 
■when  in  the  county.  After  preaching  there  in  I'iS" 
wrote  in  his  journal ;  '  I  find  in  all  these  parts  a 
Berioua  people,  quite  simple  of  heart,  sti'angers  to  vj 
opinions,  and  seeking  only  the  faith  which  worketh  bj*' 
love.'  The  Methodist  chapel  built  at  Yarm  in  1764,  ho 
calls  'by  far  the  most  elegant  in  England.'  Miehael 
Smith  had  been  ouo  of  the  fii-at  in  Yarm  to  open  hi* 
house  to  Wesley,  Nelson,  Pawson,  Manners  and  other 
itinerants  who  visited  that  part  of  Yorkshire.  For  this 
he  suti'ered  not  a  little  persecution.  John,  his  son,  whoa 
about  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  convinced  of  bis  nt 
of  salvation,  but  afraid  of  having  his  namo  '  cast  out 
evil,'  hesitated  to  make  that  surrender  of  8Clf,  wbleb 
must  pi'eeede  the  conscious  posaession  of  peace  with  God. 
After  having  continued  for  a  year  in  a  staie  of  hesitation 
aail  doubt,  he  was  one  day,  when  walldng  alone,  power- 
fully impressed  by  the  appeal  of  Joshua,  '  How  long  halt 
yo  between  two  opinions  ?'  The  application  of  this  ques- 
tion to  hie  conscience  by  the  Holy  Spirit  led  him  to  im- 
mediate decision.  Having  obtained  forgiveness  ho  wunt 
on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  never  looked  back.  '  T  waa 
born,"  he  wrote  with  happy  dotinitcnees,  as  he  a^iproacb- 
ed  the  border  land;  'I  wan  bom  in  Yarm,  April  17.  IT*!, 
old  style;  and,  blessed  be  God,  I  was  bom  again  Fol 
ary  3rd,  17G1 ',  and  abont  three  j'oars  after  I  exporieni 
the  sanctifying  grace  of  God.'  He  had  more  than  onco 
act«d  as  precentor  for  Wesley,  when  the  latl«r  baJ 
preached  in  the  market  place  of  his  native  town.  In  hi* 
later  days,  he  was  accustomed  to  foil,  with  an  old  maiiV 
pride,  how  on  such  occasions,  Wesley,  who  ha<l  little  pa- 
tience with  slow  Hinging,  would  tap  him  on  the  shoulder. 
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and  say,  '  Fttater,  John.'  Ah  pi-QContor,  he  bad  occupied 
a.  Beat  beside  the  preacher,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church  bo 
much  admired  by  Wesley.  Hia  wife,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  tlie  Chui-ch  of  England,  was  convinced  of 
r  a  soi-mon  by  John  Nelson,  and  assmud  of  par- 
don iindei-  another  by  John  Mann«ii-8.  The  difBculty  of 
maintaining  an  inci-eaaing  family,  led  him  to  regard  with 
favor  tho  propoaala  for  emigration  to  Nova  Scotia,  pub- 
lished about  1T70,  in  Yorkahire.  With  his  femily,  he 
embarked  at  Sundei-land  in  Jtay,  1173,  ami  in  August 
following  tookposBeaaion  of  hie  farm  at  Newport,  Henry 
Aliine  viaited  them  at  their  new  home,  bat  failed  to 
weaken  their  strong  attachment  to  Methodiat  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Nearly  sixty  yeai-a  after  his  removal  to 
Newport,  cheered  by  the  fact  that  in  a  pai-t  of  the  pro- 
B  where  he  had  once  stood  alone,  several  Methodist 
churches  had  been  erected,  and  numerous  societies  form- 
ed, into  which  all  hia  children  on  earth,  and  many  of  his 
fi^ends  had  been  gathefed,  while  hiB  wife  and  three  chil- 

Idren  watted  '  aci'oaa  the  river'  to  welcome  him  to  the 
ranka  of  '  the  shining  ones,'  Le  hBm"d  '  tho  keel  upon 
the  shoi'e.'  At  the  cloae  of  n  Sabbath  service  iu  the 
eanctuary,  built  on  ground  which  he  had  given  for  the 
purpose,  a  child  hcai-d  him  say  as  he  lingered  in  the 
church  with  an  old  Christian  friend,  that  he  had  prob- 
ably attended  service  there  for  the  last  time.  The  child 
looked  up  with  wonder  at  his  remark,  and  at  the  calm- 
ness with  which  it  was  uttered.  It  proved  to  be  the  last 
time.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  he  passed  to  the 
'  church  of  the  first-born.'  The  presence  at  Windsor  of 
a  few^  friends  in  aympathy  with  his  own  religioua  opiniona, 
led  John  Smitli  after  a  time  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  meetings  for  prayer  and  tho  relation  of  Christian 
experience,  to  be  held  fi'omhouae  to  houseon  the  Sabbath. 
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Among  those  who  opened  their  houses  for  this  purpose, 
wasMrs.  HenryScott,  nfJJewtown,  in  Yorkshire.  Strait- 
ened circumstances  and  domestic  bereavement  had  led 
her  husband  and  herself  to  remove  from  Cumberland 
"Windsor.  Trials  had  led  to  murmuringfl,with  the  usual 
suit  of  the  lattei' — loss  of  spiritual  peace.  Theprosporil 
which  followed  thoir  i-emoval  to  "Windsor,  had  led  to  the 
indulgence  of  pride,  and  to  a  eonsequont  increase  of  the 
distance  fi-om  the  hapjiy  position  they  had  once  occupied. 
Mrs.  Scott,  however,  aasented  to  Mr.  Smith's  request 
be  allowed   to  hold  meetings  in  her  house,  which  sti 
Upon  the  fiirm  generally  known  as  the  '  Franklin  fa 
From  these  raeetiiiga  she  reaped  a  rich  blessing,  Formi 
impressions  were  re^-ived  and  strengthened,  until  thi 
Iwi  her  agaiD  to  Christ,   with    the  cry  'If  I  perish, 
perish.'  Thenceforth  her  life  became  one  of  rare  Chriitti&t 
excellence,  and  her  home,  a  place  to  which  ministere  of 
the  Gospel  were  heai-tily  welcomed  by  her,  until  her 
i-omoval    to  on  etomal  home  in  1795.  ^     In  Mrs.  Scott's 
bouse,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  June,  Black  preached 
the  first  Methodist  sermon  at  Windsor,  from  '  Fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith,' with  'much  lihei-ty.'     'Many,'  he 
wi-ites, '  wore  in  tears.'     The  next  evening  he  preached 
at  Newport.    Some  were  profited,  but  to  himself '  it  wa* 
a  dry  time.'     On  Fi-iday  ho  preaehe<l  at  Mr.  Chandler*! 
at  Windsor.    On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preacl 
twice  in  the  same  village,   '  with   peculiar  pathos 
eamestnosB.'  *  Set  these  mourners  at  liberty,'  h«  prayi 
at  the  conclusion   of  his  first  Subbath  at  Windsor. 
Tuesday,  June  nth,   Black  reached  Halifax.    On  thi 
and  the  two  succeeding  Jays,  he  proachud,  ho  tell 
'  to  a  stupid  fiet  ol'  people.*  '  Few  seemed  to  cai-e  for 
souls.  There  wa.t  scarce  the  shadow  of  religion  to  be  81 
"  '  Aimiaisn  Hagszine,'  lT9fi,  p.  491. 
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The  statement  respecting  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  that  town,  which  Elack,  a  i'ew  daya  alter 
his  arrival  in  Halifax,  placed  in.  hia  journal,  was  not  the 
impatient  conclusion  of  a  disappointed  preacher.  Allino, 
■who  a  few  months  earlier  had  visited  Halifax  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  one  of  his  boolts,  remai'ks  in  his 
journal ;  '  Not  seeing  an  opportunity  to  pi'eaeh  the  Gos- 
I,  as  I  longed  to  do ;  and  having  no  religious  society, 
though  I  found  two  or  three  Christians  thei-e,  made  me 

■  almost  ready  to  sink.  Oh,  how  it  grieved  my  soul  when 
there  appeared  no  desire  nor  i-oom  for  the  Gospel . '  Black's 
statement  ia  corroborated  by  otherej  in  no  way  in  connec- 
tion or  sympathy  with  himself.  A  resident  of  the  town 
wrote,  in  1760,  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Stiles  of  Boston  :  '  The 

■  buainesa  of  one  half  the  town  is  to  sell  mm;  the  other 
half  to  drink  it.     You  may  from  this  simple    circum- 

'■fltance  judge  of  oui-  morals,  and  inter  that  we  are  not 
enthuaiaats  in  religion.'  The  excitement  of  the  Eevulu- 
.tionary  war,  and  the  naval  and  militaiy  importance  of 
Halifax,  had,  during  subsequent  yeara,  exerted  an 
influence  by  no  moana  calculated  to  improve  the  mural 
e  of  the  town.  '  Unhappily,'  wi-ites  the  author  of  the 
'  Uemoirs  of  Sir  Brenton  Halliburton,'  these  days  were 
taninently  UTeligious  days.  The  laxity  of  sentiment,  and 
the  disregard  to  the  doctrine  and  precoptfi  of  the  Gospel 
were  painfully  manifest,  Noble  exceptions  there  were ; 
bright  spots  amid  the  murky  ciouda  ;  refreshing  oases  in 
.  the  desert.  But  the  testimony  left  on  record  by  those 
whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  trust,  is  unanimous  that 
religion  waa  treated  with  inditfei'ence  by  the  many ;  with 
loom  by  some  and  with  i-everence  by  but  few.  To  cite 
lone  others,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  waa  so 
^pressed  with  the  fearful  condition  of  the  community, 
ibe  general  tone  of  society,  and  the  debasing  tendency  of 
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the  opinions  pi-evailing,  that  he  wi-ote  a  letter  to  some 
in  high  places,  which  is  still  extant,  bewailing  in  no 
measured  terms  the  terrible  degeneracy  of  the  day,  and 
urging  that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  erect  barriers 
against  that  impetuous  torrent,  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  religion  and  morEility.'  " 

Black's  fouHh  sermon,  preached  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Welle,  awakened  opposition.  '  Many  moci[ed  most  of  tb« 
time,  and  kept  up  such  a  continual  noise,'  that  few  could 
hoar  what  the  preacher  attempted  to  say,  A  Sabbath  «t 
Windsor  afforded  a  pleasing  change.  The  house  not  bein^ 
sufficiently  large,  the  aftornoonservice  was  held  in  Mr. 
Chandler's  orchard.  In  the  evening  the  first  love  feast 
was  held.  '  God  was  with  us,'  writes  Black,  '  many  wept, 
and  others  rejoiced.'  During  the  week  he  returned  to 
Halifax,  and  on  Friday  evening  preached  again  at  th» 
house  of  Mr.  Wells.  Interniption  of  a  blasphemous 
character  during  the  service,  omholdened  some  on  the 
following  evening  to  attempt  further  distai'banoe. 
Handfuls  of  flour,  and  powder  crackers  were  thrown 
among  the  people,  and  the  confusion  inci-eased  by  threats 
of  the  press-gang.  The  sorviLOs  of  the  Sabhath  were  of 
a  more  pleasing  character.  The  '  decorous  deportment, 
and  serious  attention'  of  thu  morning  congregation, 
aftVirded  a  '  presage  of  better  days ;'  while  indications  of" 
good  were  perceptible  in  the  company  to  which  he 
preached  in  the  afternoon  nt  Fort  Neodham,  On  tl)« 
evening  of  the  following  duy,  a  number  of  jiersons  filled 
three  rooms,  and  others  stood  at  the  door  oi'  the  house  of 
Mr.  H.  Ferguson,  while  Black  explained  the  naturo,  sod 
enforced  the  necessity  of  Christian  discipleship.  Tbon(;b 
Mome  of  thct  ruder  sort  had  hooted  at  the  preacher  on  his 
way  to  the  plme  of  preaching,  the  utmost  decorum  wia 
"  UUl'*  •  Memoir  uf  Sir  Brenton  HAUiburtoQ,'  p.  82. 
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maintained  throughout  the  seiTice,  The  same  orilei'  was 
preserved  at  a  service  hekl  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
house  ofMr.  D.  Ferguson,  'at  which,'  wrote  Black, '  some 
seemed  to  have  very  serious  impressions  on  their  minds 
and  were  distrosaed  at  the  thought  of  my  going  away.' 
At  Windsor,  on  Wednesday  evening,  several  trembled, 
wept  and  cried  for  mercy.'  It  waa  about  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Harris,  a  '  nursing  mother'  in  the  early  Methodist 
church  at  Windsor,  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  notoriety  which  Black  had  now  acquired,  led  to 
the  expression  of  a  desire  for  a  visit  from  him,  from 
several  parts  of  the  provin«e.  The  entreaties  of  several 
pious  persons  at  Annapolis  were  peculiarly  impor- 
tunate, leading  him  to  vary  his  intended  route.  After 
preaching  at  Horton,  where  the  consolations  of  God's 
people  wero .  '  ati-ong,'  and  tho  '  cries  of  the  moum- 
era  who  were  convinced  of  sin,  aEFecting;'  and  at 
Cornwallis  on  the  Sabhath,  to  a  congregation  larger  than 
he  had  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country,  he  started  on  the 
1st  of  July  for  Annapolis,  accompanied  by  some  who  Lad 
come  f  heuee  to  hear  the  woixi.  On  the  following  day  he 
preached  twice  at  Granville.  '  Both,' he  writes,  'wore 
powerful  times.  At  one  of  these  services,  held  in  u  bam, 
Samuel  Chesley,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  the  first  English 
male  child  born  in  the  township,  and  the  eon  of  one  of 
those  New  England  volunteers  who  had  assisiated  at  the 
storming  of  Louinburg,  listened  with  deep  attention. 
Impressions  were  made  at  that  time,  it  is  believed,  npon 
the  mind  of  the  youth,  which,  during  a  subseqnent  lifa 
of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years,  proved  a  blessing 
to  himself,  and  to  many  with  whom  he  was  connected  in 
private,  as  well  as  in  public  life.  A  few  years  later,  when 
the  first  Methodist  class  was  foi-med  at  Granville,  Samuel 
Chesley  and  his  wife  became  momba-s  of  it.  The  religious 
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principlo  which  controlled  his  private  Hie,  enabled  him 
to  be  fli'm  and  conacientioTis  aa  a  magistrato.  In  his 
offlicial  position  he  afforded  a  rare  example  of  faithflilneas 
to  the  laws  of  hia  conntry,  and  of  proper  regard  to  the 
true  interests  of  any,  who  through  pei-eonal  on-or,  or 
enmity  on  the  part  of  others,  found  themMelvea  placed  in 
jLn  unploasaut  i-elation  to  thoae  law».  His  confidence  in 
his  God,  at  the  close  of  a  long  lii'e  of  more  than  ninely 
yeara,  continued  unshaken.  'It  in  all  of  mere  mei-cy, 
Robert,  unmerited  mercy,'  ho  remarked  to  one  of  his  sona, 
a  respected  minister  of  the  church  of  which  his  father 
had  been  for  so  many  years  a  member,  as  he  spoke  to 
him  of  his  probable  departui-e,  a  sliurt  time  bt.>fore  the 
voice  was  heard  which  called  him  hujiio. 

Black  crossed  to  Annapoli.s  on  the  Ijrd,  and  on  that 
day,  for  the  fti-st  time,  preat-hed  in  that  ol:^tj)wu.  The 
meeting  on  the  next  day  was  continued  for  four  hoars. 
Under  a  sermon  preached  on  the  lith.  one  woman  cried  ' 
atoud  in  aore  dtstross.  A  few  thought  it  their  duty,  says 
Black,  tospend  the  evening  in  prayer  for  her  deliverance. 
They  continued  on  their  knees  'two  hours  and  a-half,'  wheo 
the  '  Lord  sot  her  soul  at  liberty,'  After  preaching  three 
times  on  the  Sabbath  with  'great  freedom,'  ho  left  Anna- 
polis  on  Monday  on  his  homeward  route,  preaching  on 
thatday  at  Granville  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  Wi  I  mot  at 
twelve,  and  at  Bowen's  at  six  in  the  evening.  At  a  service 
held  the  next  day  at  Magee'a  barn,  the  word  was '  sharper 
than  a  two  edged  sword.'  Many  trembled,  among  whom 
was  a  man  of  notorious  wickedne!«s.  At  Cornwallia,  the 
first  watch-night  service  was  held  at  Nathaniel  Smith's.  , 
Joseph  Johnson  '  found  this  the  time  of  dolivomnoe.'  A 
more  impressive  meeting  Blai-k  had  not  attended  since 
his  conversion.  During  this  first  visit  to  the  '  lowor 
towns,'  seveo  professed  to  find  '  the  pearl  of  great  pric«.* 
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The  interests  of  thoae  RocietioB,  snmc  of  the  membera 
of  which  had  been  the  firat-fi'uitsof  bis  ministry,  I'endered 
Black's  speedy  return  to  Ciiai-berland  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. HereachedAmhei-mton  the  12  th  of  July.  A  survey  of 
thework  of  God  in  that,  and  the  adjacent  places,  produced 
feelings  of  deep  son-ow.  Alline  had  reached  Amherst  a 
few  days  after  Black's  departuj-e  for  Windsor,  and  had 
remained  in  Cumberland  nearly  a  month.  During  that 
period  he  had  persuaded  neai'ly  seventy  membei's  of  the 
Methodist  societies  to  withdraw  from  them.  The  classes 
were  scattered,  and  a  spirit  of  contention  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  work  of  God.  '  Oh  I  Satan,  a  wicked 
man  could  not  have  answered  thy  poi-pose  so  well ;'  waa 
the  soiTOwful  comment  which  Black  penned  after  he  had 
time  to  survey  the  whole  amount  of  the  injury  done. 
'  Sorely,'  be  added,  '  Mi'.  Alline  stepped  ont  of  his  way 
here.  Better  far  that  our  pitiful  "  names"  had  been  laid 
in  the  diLst,  than  thus  destroy  the  work  of  God  by  setting 
brethren  to  strive  with  each  other.'  Eleven  days  after 
his  retm'u,  the  moat  influential  persons  among  those  who 
had  continued  firm  in  their  adherence  to  Methodist  doc- 
taine  and  discipline,  met  Black  to  consult  about  the 
course  to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  Ai-range- 
ments  were  made  for  the  re-organization  of  the  classes, 
and  the  appointment  of  loaders  in  the  room  of  those 
who  had  withdrawn.  A  month  later,  at  a  love  feas  t  held 
at  Port  Lawrence,  about  fifty  persons,  ten  of  whom  had 
for  a  brief  space  joined  Alliae's  party,  expressed  their 
wish  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  societies. 
With  thirty  members  at  Peticodiac,  the  membership  in 
the  Cumbei-land  circait  waa  estimated  at  eighty.  Many 
in  pei-plexity  stood  aloof,  and  did  not  unite  with  either 
party. 

After  a  fortnight  spent  at  Amherst  and  the  adjoining 
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Bcttlements,  Black  tnmod  hU  attention  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  cireiiit.  At  Sackville,  the  doetrinea 
taught  by  Allino  had  been  r&ceived  with  a  lamontable 
I'eadineaB,  but  in  the  plaoes  beyond,  they  had  made  bat  lit- 
tle impression.  When  within  a  few  miles  from  his  father's 
house,  on  his  return  from  the  Peticodtac  river,  Dorchester, 
and  other  placea  visiteii,  a  letter  from  n  friend  at  the 
Peticodiac  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  intelligence  that 
previous  prejudices  had  been  removed  by  his  late  visit, 
and  that  Moveral  had  been  awakened,  who  were  in  need 
of  immediate  instruction  and  encouragement,  was 
accompanieil  by  an  urgent  request  that  he  would,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  return  to  the  river.  Resolving 
to  defer  liis  visit  to  the  '  lower  towns,'  he  reti-aced 
his  steps  without  loss  of  time.  The  few  days  he  was 
at  lilwrty  to  spend  at  the  river  encouraged  him  to  pui-sue 
with  diligence  the  work  the  Master  had  given  him  to  do. 
When  returning  at  the  close  of  a  service  from  the  head 
of  the  Peticodiac  river,  he  met  a  man,  who,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  child,  had  paddled  his  canoe  for  twenty 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  sei-vice,  but  had 
arrived  too  late.  '  Gracious  Father,  bless  his  soul ;  let 
not  hi"  labor  be  in  vain;'  the  evangelist  prayed,  as  be 
noted  down  the  encouraging  incident  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  Among  those  who  were  made  partakers  of  the  joy 
of  pardoned  sin,  was  Mrs.  Steeves,  an  elderly  woman, 
who,  satisfied  with  the  outward  excellence  of  her 
moral  character,  and  her  strict  attention  to  certain 
religious  duties,  and  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  inward 
holinei«is.  had  opposed  hor  sons,  who  hml  been  previously 
awakened,  Wringing  her  han<ls  in  deep  distrem, 
she  hiMl  charged  ujion  Black  the  min  of  her  boys,  ,Sore 
(listroMS,  arising  fVom  a  sense  of  {lersonal  sinfulneas, 
now  took  hold  of  her  spirit.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sooiety 
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at  PeticoJiac    village,  the  Sun  of  Eig 

npoD  her,  with  healing   in  his  wings,  and  turned  her 

mourning  into  joy. 

A  second  visit  to  the  'lower towns'  followed.  During 
this  journey  he  preached  once  each  day,  in  addition  to  his 
labors  on  the  Sabbath.  At  Windsor,  he  preac-hed  on  the 
aOth  of  September,  ll'om.  Deut,  32.  13.  '  He  made  him  to 
suck  honey  oat  of  the  i-ock  ;'  a  sei-mon  unusually  i-ich  in 
gi-acious  influences,  which  at  the  request  of  several  friendii, 
he  consented  to  publish.  This  was  the  only  sermon  which 
he  could  ever  be  induced  to  give  to  the  public  through 
the  press,  At  Horton,  Cornwallie  and  Gi'anville,  '  good 
seat^ona'  were  enjoyed.  'Annapolis,'  we  ai'e  told,' 
i-emained  a  melancholy  exception,'  There,  'his  cleai-est 
expositions  of  the  nature  of  vital  Chnatianity,  and  his 
most  pungent  appeals  to  the  conscience,  appeared  to 
recoil  as  from  hearts  of  marble.'  In  Halifax,  whitber  be 
had  gone  in  fipposition  to  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes 
of  friends  in  the  country,  who  feared  his  seizure  by  the 
press-gang,  he  was  permitted  to  prosecute  his  work 
without  interference;  and  was  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
that  two  persons  who  had  been  awakened  during  his 
pi-evious  visit,  had  been  ena  bled  to  exercise  that  faith  in 
Christ  which  brings  assurance  of  salvation.  These,  with 
a  few  others,  probably  fi-om  the  country,  he  formed  into 
a  little  church.  After  a  dangerous  passage  he  reached 
Amherst  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Black,  at  this  period,  began  to  feel  deeply  the  necessity 
for  more  laborers  in  the  settlements  scattered  over  the 
extensive  field  into  which  he  had  entered.  Having 
introduced  himself  to  Wesley  in  the  spring  of  1781,  by 
foiivarding  him  a  relation  of  hie  conversion,  which  Wesley 
published  in  his  journal  of  1792,  he  sent  him  another 
towai'd  the  close  of  that  year,  in  which  he  earnestly  re- 
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quested  hi  m  to  send  out  missionaries  to  Nova  Scotia.  Ear- 
ly in  the  following  year  he  received  a  reply.  '  Our  next 
Conference,'  wrote  Wesley,  will  begin  in  July,  and  I  have 
groat  hopes  we  shall  then  be  able  to  send  you  assistance. 
One  of  our  preachers  informs  me  that  he  is  willing  to  go 
to  any  part  of  Africa,  or  America.  He  does  not  regard 
danger  nor  toil ;  neither  does  he  count  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  so  that  he  may  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Grod,  and  win  sinners  to  Christ.  But  I  cannot  advise  an}' 
person  to  go  alone.  Our  Lord  sent  out  his  disciples  two 
and  two ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  another  young 
man  as  much  devoted  to  G-od  as  he.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


METHODISM  IN   THE  LOWER  PROVINCES,   FROM   THE 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  LOYALISTS  IN  1783,  TO  THE 

FIHST  CONFERENCE  IN  1786. 

Arrival  of  American  Loyalisla.  New  York  Methodiats  at  Shpl- 
burne.  Robert  Barry.  Black's  work  at  Liverpool.  His  visit  to 
Shelborne.  Arrival  of  John  Mann,  Charleg  Wbit«,  and  Philip 
Marchinton.  Black  at  Cumberland.  Black's  visit  to  Prince 
Edward  Islaiid.  Benjamin  Chappell.  MelhodiBrast  Shelbume. 
'  Old  MoBCB,'  the  colored  preacher.  Corcespondence  of  Bany 
and  Black  with  Wesle  J,  respecting  ministerial  Msistance.  Blade 
attends  the  First  General  Conference  at  Baltimore.  Dr.  Coke. 
Black's  inQaencc  apon  Coke.  Garretson  and  Cromwell  appointed 
to  Nova  Scotia.  Sketch  of  Oarretaon.  Coke's  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  Mission. 

As  the  epring  of  1783  advanced,  the  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional laborers  becanaemuch  more  pi'essing  than  Black 
himfielf  could  have  anticipated  .The  influx,  during  tho 
coui-se  of  that  year,  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons from  a  country  demoralized  by  a  civil  war,  in  which 
neighbor  had  been  arrayed  against  neighbor,  and  oven 
brother  against  brother,  rendorcd  Nova  Scotia  a  field 
for  Christian  labor,  of  rare  interest  to  all  pei-sons  capa- 
ble of  regarding  large  masses  of  men  from  a  Christian 
stand-point. 

The  events  of  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  virtually 
settled  the  question  of  American  independence.  On  that 
day,  at  Torktown,  Virginia,  Lord  Comwallis  surrendei-ed 
his  aiTuy  and  artillery  to  'Washington,  the  American 
Commander-in-chief.  The  joy  of  the  Americans  knew 
no  bonnds.  The  consternation  of  the  friends  of  Britain, 
throughout  the  revolted  colonies,  was  equally  unbounded. 
The  tidings  which,  received  at  Philadelphia  at  midnight, 
sent  half-clad  citizens  into  the  streets  to  laugh,  and  then 
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to  weep  for  very  joy,  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  inLabi*  , 
taota  of  New  York  like  the  hlast  of  a  triimpet  to  ^\'nke  I 
the  dead.  The  latter  city  had  for  fiva  yeai-s  heen  an  I 
asylum  for  large  numheva  who  had  been  driven  by  the  I 
Whigs  fi-om  their  homes  in  the  dilfei'eiit  colonies.  The  | 
pi-eaonce  of  these,  and  of  thousands  of  British  ti-oops, 
of  ail  vaiieties  of  uniform,  had  rendered  New  Yoi-k,  1 
during  the  period  of  the  '  occupation,'  one  of  the  busiest  1 
and  gayest  oi'  cities.  The  breaking-up  of  this  asylum  | 
soon  followed  the  sui'render  of  Cornwallis.  The  stnigglft  I 
had  been  long  and  severe ;  and  the  feelings  of  bitterness  I 
which  had  grown  more  intense  as  the  wai'  had  appi-oached  \ 
its  termination,  had  made  it  evident  that  the  pui-ty  who  J 
should  prove  to  be  the  weaker,  would  have  but  little  to  J 
expect  in  the  way  of  mei-cy  fi-om  the  atronger.  The  Act  I 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  In  1782,  uuthoHKingI 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  American  colonies  asfl 
independent  states,  and  the  consequent  instnictions  toJ 
the  British  Commandoi'-in-chief  at  New  York,  to  promoto  J 
peace  on  the  basis  of  such  recognition,  were  looked  upon  I 
by  the  loyalists  assembled  in  New  York  as  cerloia  f 
forerunners  of  banishment.  There  still  remained  a  faint  I 
gleam  of  hope  that  Oswald,  the  British  agent  iu  tho  J 
negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris,  might  bo  able  to  obtuin  I 
some  favourable  terms  for  them,  but  even  this  faint  gleiint  1 
was  soon  eslinguished.  An-angcmenta  were  at  onc«J 
made  for  removal ;  and  t>efore  the  forests  ha/i  again  I 
clianged  the  bright  green  of  spring  for  the  short  brlllinncy  I 
of  autumn,  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  after  I 
sorrowful  liirewells,  had  gone  on  board  ship, 
with  the  fiag  of  Britain  at  the  fore,  had  sailed  away  iqI 
seek  new  homes  in  the  wildernesses  of  Nova -Scotia.  Lau  I 
in  the  autumn,  they  wei-e  joined  by  sevei-al  tliuUMiniU  f 
uorc  of  loyaUsttf  and  disbanded  troops,  whose  privut 
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during  the  long  and  severe  winter  which  followed,  are 
still  kept  in  memory  at  the  fireaides  of  manj'  of  their 
descendants. 

The  destination  of  these,  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace. 
A  very  lai-ge  number  went  to  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  in  1784,  was  fonned  into  the  Province  of  New 
Bmnswick.  Many  of  these  i-emained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  river,  whore  in  May,  1783,  they  commenced  the 
building  of  Pan-  Town,  now  St.  John,  with  such  vigor, 
that  previously  to  October  of  that  year  more  than  five 
hundred  framed  houaes  had  boon  erected.  A  [(irge 
uuKiher  became  settlers  in  Kings  and  Westmoreland 
counties,  while  others  proceeded  up  the  river,  where 
large  grants  of  land  wei-e  made  to  the  officers  and  irien  of 
the  disbanded  regiments  sent  to  the  Province.  In  Nova 
Scotia  proper,  several  new  settlements  were  commenced 
by  the  exiles,  and  by  the  officers  and  men  of  several 
disbanded  corps,  while  others  were  seatter-ed  among  the 
previous  inhabitant.'i.  The  most  important  attempt  at 
eettleraeiit  was  that  made  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of 
Port  Eaaoir.  Thither,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1783, 
not  lees  than  ten  thousand  loyalists  and  disbanded  troops 
repaired,  with  the  expectation  of  building  a  city  which 
should  outrival  Halifax,  and  become  in  a  short  time  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  story  of  the  arrival  of 
these  thousands  of  exiles ;  of  the  hardships  they  endur- 
ed ;  of  the  strifes  they  cherished ;  of  the  town  they 
built;  of  the  accidental  hoisting  of  the  colore  with  the 
Union  down  on  the  day  when  they  gave  to  the  town  the 
name  of  Shelburne  ;  of  the  failure  of  business,  and  sick- 
ness at  heart  which  thoy  experienced  ;  of  their  disper- 
eion  over  both  continents,  til!  but  few  i-emained  to  tell 
the  stranger  who  might  chance  to  pass  that  way,  the 
history  of  the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  is  one  in  which 
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fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.  A  number  of  loyaliata, 
attracted  by  indncemenla  hold  out  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ornment,  found  their  way  to  Prince  Edwai-d  lelaiid. 
Many  of  these  settled  at  Bedeque.  A  still  greater 
number,  somB  of  whom  had  previously  been  in  Canailii, 
removed  to  Cape  Breton,  and  formed  settlements  al 
Sydney,  and  other  places  in  that  island, 

A  very  large  piviportion  of  the  loyalists  were  Epi^ 
ropalians.  With  these  came  not  loss  than  twelve  of  th« 
Episcopal  clergy.  Selfish  i-easons,  which  need  not  K- 
specified,  led  the  Whigs  of  the  victorious  colonies  to  boar 
■with  no  small  degree  of  patience  the  Toryism  of  their 
physicians,  while  nothing  could  induce  them  to  permit 
the  exercise  of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  those  who  hiid 
the  care  of  souls.  Steno  necessity,  therefore,  led  several 
Episcopal  clorgymon  to  tarn  their  faces  northward  j 
while  others  were  induced  to  seek  a  home  in  the  British 
provinces,  by  the  offers  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagntion 
of  the  Gospel,  which  withdrew  its  support  from  itit  ita 
agents  remaining  in  the  United  .States,  and  made  pi-o- 
vision  for  those  who  woi'e  willing  to  remove  to  Xova 
Scotift  and  New  Brunsivick. 

Methodism  in  New  York,  throughout  the  war  of  th« 
Eevolution,  was  represented  by  a  einglo  chiiith.  ihat  in 
John  street.  Philip  Embury,  an  Irish  local  pro*cli^r, 
moved  by  the  expos  (ula.l  ions  of  Barbara  Heck,  a  coonlry 
woman  of  his,  had  gathered  a  little  company,  compnetxl 
chiefly  of  Irish  emigrants,  to  whom  ho  prt^achod  in  hia 
own  house.  The  humble  woi-shippore  in  Embury*'* 
home  woi-e  one  day  eui-prisetl  by  the  entrance  of  «  Bri- 
tish officer.  He  proved  to  be  Captain  Tborosa  Wrbh, 
who,  while  serving  under  Wolfe,  bad  lost  bin  right  cy* 
at  Louisburg,  and  had  l>eeii  wounded  in  hia  right  arm  at 
Quob«c.    After  having  heard  Wesley  prea(.'h  al  Brirt 
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he  had  become  a  deuidedly  religious  man,  and  a  member 
of  a  Methodist  society.  The  effect  with  which,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  had  addi'essed  a  congregation  at  Bath, 
disappointed  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  cifcnit 
preachei",  led  Wesley  to  licence  him  to  preach.  No 
finer  charactei-  appears  in  the  the  lint  of  early  Methodist 
laborers.  Both  in  the  old  world,  and  in  the  new,  ho 
was  indefatigable  in  his  Mastei-s's  woi'k.  At  Albany, 
■where  he  held  the  position  of  barrack-master,  he  heai'd 
of  Embaiy,  and  ou  his  arrival  at  New  York  sought 
tim  out.  The  feai-s  of  Emtury,  and  the  simple-minded 
worshippers  who  listened  to  him,  were  soon  dispelled  by 
"W"obb''s  assm-ance  that  he  was  one  with  them  in  profes- 
sion and  purpose.  His  preaching  soon  attracted  a  larger 
number  of  listeners,  while  hia  position  gave  influence  to 
the  infant  cause.  A  ngging  loft  was  hired,  and  a  year 
later  a  lease  was  taken  ibr  a  lot  for  the  erection  of  i 
church.  The  builders  of  this  humble  sanctnaiy  met 
with  special  favor  from  persons  of  influence  and  position. 
The  first  names  in  Now  York  appeared  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  Among  othere  was  that  of  Charles  Inglis,  then 
one  of  the  assistant  ministers  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
afterwai-ds  the  first  Episcopal  Bishop  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  membership  of  this  church  at  the  commeni 
ment  of  the  war  exceeded  two  hundred.  They  were 
generally  i-egarded  as  loyalists,  and  in  consequence  were 
treated  by  the  British  authorities,  during  the  period  of  the 
occupation,  with  special  f^vor.  The  two  Dutch  churches 
were  used  for  prisons,  one  of  them  for  a  time  as  a  ri 
school  for  the  British  cavalry;  the  Quaker  meetijig- 
house  was  convoi'ted  into  a  hospital ;  and  the  Bs^^ist 
church  was  turned  into  a  stable  ;  while  the  Metho<list 
church  was  carefully  resei-ved  for  purposes  of  worship. 
On  the  Sabbath  morning,  the  Hessian  chaplain  minister- 
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cd  in  it  to  the  Hessian  troops,  but  in  tlie  evening,  the- 
Methodiuta  were  permitted  to  U80  it  for  thoir  own  ser- 
vicer, which  were  attended  by  large  congrogations-  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  but  sixty  of  the  persons  who  had 
previously  constituted  the  membership  answered  to  their 
names.'  Influences  unfavorable  to  the  Cfoapel  may  have 
turned  some  aside.  The  fortunes  of  war,  there  is  littlw 
reason  for  doubt,  sent  the  greater  number  of  the  mem- 
bers forth  as  exiles. 

Whitbor  ali  these  wanderers  directed  their  stepE  can- 
not now  be  known.  Several  found  their  way  to  St.  John, 
N,B.  An  early  itinerant  in  Canada,  when  visiting  Mon- 
treal in  1802,  found  a  few  of  them,  who  cordially  receiv- 
ed him,  and  aaaisted  him  in  procuring  a  school-i-oom 
in  which  to  preach.^  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  were 
also  among  the  thousands  of  exiles  who  arrived  ftt  Shel- 
burne  during  1783. 

Among  those  who  reached  Shelbumowith  the  eurln 
fleet,  was  one,  whose  connection  with  Methodism  on  tlwr^ 
southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  indirectly  witlt' 
Methodism  throughout  the  Lower  Pi-ovinces,  rondora 
hia  name  worthy  of  being  held  in  long  and  rcspectjU 
remembrance.  Robert  Barry  was  often  hoard  to  say 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  to  call  himself  an  Kngliah- 
man  or  a  Scotchman.  Hia  father  was  an  Englishman, 
residing  at  Portsmouth ;  his  mother  was  &  Scotch 
woman.  He  himself  was  born  at  Kinross,  on  the  banlci 
of  Loch  Ijoven.  Some  officers  of  the  navy,  who  frequeoteil 
bis  father's  shop  at  Portsmouth,  were  pleaded  with  the 
8on,  and  invited  him  on  board  a  man-of-war  about  to 
leave  the  harbor  on  a  abort  cmiso.  While  off  the  coast,  ■ 
orders  were  forwarded  for  her  immediate  departore  for 

'  'L«rtCh»pter«,'p.  271. 

'  '  Cnae  knd  lui  Contemporkriei,'  toI.  1,  p.  13S. 
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America,  where  the  dissatiafactlon  which  led  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary  war,  had  commenced  to  manifest  itself.  The 
young  man  crossed  the  ocean,  but  was  not  favorably 
impressed  with  life  on  boai-d  His  Majesty's  MhJp-  Fearing 
■detention  npon  hia  arrival,  ho  planned  an  escape,  which 
he  auceessfQlly  executed.  With  no  friends,  he  wandered 
for  several  days  through  Maiden  Lane,  at  that  time  the 
Broadway  of  New  York,  before  he  could  obtain  a  situa- 
tion. With  carefully-saved  earnings,  he  became  manag- 
ing partner  in  a  small  concern,  and  during  the  occupatioa  ■ 
continued  to  prosper.  In  the  meantime,  Christian  friends 
had  thrown  around  the  young  man  powerful  influences, 
which,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  not  only  saved  him 
fi-om  the  special  dangers  of  the  day,Jbut  led  him  into 
communion  with  Christ,  and  connection  with  His  church. 
Thus  blessed,  he  '  went  and  did  likewise.'  Israel  Disos- 
way,  who,  with  his  family,  is  favorably  known  to  tho 
Methodists  of  New  York,  gratefully  acknowledged  tho 
interest  which  Robert  Barry  had  taken  in  him,  when  a 
youth  and  a  stranger  he  had  entered  that  city.  Mr.  BaiTy 
had  not  felt  himself  called  upon  to  join  in  the  armed 
resistance  to  Britain,  and  conaequently,  when  the  friends 
■of  Britain  pi-oved  the  losers  in  the  game  of  war,  it 
became  evident  from  the  temper  of  the  victorious  colon- 
ists, that  there  remained  no  alternative  but  exile  from 
his  adopted  country.  Severing  the  ties  which  bound 
iim  to  tho  homo  of  his  adoption,  to  friends  in  the  church, 
and  to  friends  in  husinoss  circles,  ho  went  on  board  a 
vessel  canying  the  flag  of  Britain,  and  sailed  with  the 
first  fleet  which  left  New  York  for  the  harbor  of  Port 
Razoir.  There  were  individuals^ — to  their  disgrace,  be 
it  said — who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  at  that  period  as  loy- 
alists ;  took  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  Britain  by 
•way  of  direct  compensation  for  their  losses  j  drew  the 
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rations,  whiiih  for    three  yoara  wei-e    supplied  by    tli»l 
governmont ;  and   then  at    tho  earliest  possible  peiiod  I 
weot  back  to  the  country  ivhonce  they  had  been  driven  I 
out,  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence,  and  that  ofl 
their  families,  into  the  ecal&  against  Britain.    With  menl 
of  this  clasa,  Robert  Barry  had  little  syni[}athy.  Neither  ] 
the  solicitations  of  numerous  friends  in  tho  United  States,  j 
nor  tho  failure  of  bueiness    in  Shelbume,   could    ©vef  1 
induce  him   to  return,  as  a  resident,  to  the  country    he-^ 
had  been  forced  to  leave.      In  the  possession  ol'  a  high 
degree  of  public  respect,  well  deserved  and  fi-eely  accord-  . 
ed,  he  passed  away  in  September,  1843,  at  Liverpool,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  to  the  '  city  which  hath  i 
foundations.'     His  name  will  occur  on  si  " 


After  having  spent  nearly  two  months  in  the  spriii^4 
of  1783,  with  the  little  societies  at  Halifax,  Windsor,  at^ 
various  pai'ts  of  the  Annapolis  valley,  Black  sailed  for 
Lahave.      Having    remained   there    live   days,   during 
which  be  preached  ten  sermons,  he  sailed  ibr  Liverpool  to-  '■ 
obtain  a  passage  for  Halifax.    The  Master  had  work  fon 
him  to  do  at  Liverpool  that  he  knew  not  of.  At  seven  in] 
tho  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  three  hours  after  hifl 
arrival,  he  began  his  work  i  n  that  place,  which  he  alwayi 
i-e-visited  with  deep  satisfaction,  by  preaching  to  aboutJ 
three  hundred  persons.     The  services  of  the  week  pix 
a  ^ood  prepaiation  for  those  of  the  Sabbath.    On  tbi 
afteruoou  of  that  day  he  preached  in  the  Congr^^tioa-J 
al    church,  and    in   the  evening  cundactod  a  servitw   la.] 
a  private  house.    On  Monday,  at  the  meeting  on  the  owbf 
Hide-of  tho  river,  '  the  jiower  of  the  Lord  was  omiuentlyX 
prosont,'     A  number  were  crying  with  anguish  of  eoal,  I 
while  othoi-s  were  shoutin<;  for  joy.  Tho  prayer- meotio^  J 
held   at  Mr.  Dean's,  on  the  evening  of  Ihiit  day, 
continued  until  one  o'clock.     Detention  on  Tuesday,  g«vi 
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opportunity  for  fiii'thor  sei'vicea.  At  the  cltwing  lueetiug 
at  th.e  FttUs,  a  gentloman  from  Connecticut,  who  had 
ari'ivei  a  few  days  previously  on  business,  was  eeisied  with 
daep  conviction  of  sin.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  assurance 
of  pai-don,  and  during  his  short  subsequent  life,  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour.  Eighteen  months  later, 
he  was  di-owned  while  attempting  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool  in  a  stomi. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  of  June,  1T83,  William  Black,  the 
representative*  of  Yorkshire  Methodism,  and  Robert 
Barry,  the  leader  of  the  little  band  of '  banished  ones,' 
who  had  reached  Sholbumo  in  May,  met  for  the  first 
time  at  that  place.  Black  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Ephraim  Dean,  of  Livoi-pool.  '  This  early  visit,'  wrote 
Barry,  'was  not  unwelcome,  though  unoxpeetod,  and 
finding  us  unprepared  to  accommodate  our  kind  friends  as 
we  could  have  wiahed.'  Itmust  be  remembered  that  when 
the  first  fleet  had  dropped  anc-hor  in  the  harbor  a  month 
earlier,  the  '  forest  primeval'  reached  the  water's  edge. 
Echoes  that  had  slept  since  creation,  wore  about  to  bo 
awakened  by  the  sti-oke  of  the  woodman's  axe.  As  the 
passengers  were  surveying  the  shore  from  the  deck,  it  is 
said  that  a  military  officer,  about  leaving  for  Eng- 
land, who,  with  no  less  pmdence  than  generosity,  had 
presented  his  horaea  to  the  lady  of  one  of  the  loyalist 
eaptains,8tepiied  towards  her,  and  archly  inquired  in  what 
direction  Madame  would  drive.  The  first  effort,  after  tho 
selection  of  the  site  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  survey- 
ors, was  to  clear  a  spot  in  each  division,  on  which  the 
militajy  tents,  fui-nishod  by  the  govei-nment,  might 
be    pitched.  Sear    one    of    these    tentj*,     William 

Black  found  Eobert  Barry,  who  extended  to  hia  visi- 
tors such  hospitality  as  be  «ould;  and  placed  at  their 
disposal  his   tent  and  his  bed,  while   he  hinueU'  oat 
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up  outside   during  a   whole   night  of  '  profnsely'    wot  I 
weather.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  tho  following  Sabbath,  to  % 
congregation  gathered  in  front  of  Robert  Barry'a  lot, 
and  from  a  table  placed  among  tho  stiimpa,  William  Black 
preached  tho  first  aermon  at  Shciburne.  The  morning 
fiervice  was  followed  by  others,  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  all  of  which  wore  marked  by  strict  order  and 
decorum.  An  attempt  to  hold  a  service  on  the  aft«nioon 
(if  Monday,  was  attended  with  serious  disturbance.  A 
Commissariat  officer,  who  tad  dined  with  some  fi'ienda, 
ttnd  had  tarried  too  long  at  the  wine,  declared  the 
preacher  to  be  an  impostor,  and  thi\!aten©d  with  oathit 
to  knock  bim  down.  After  a  short  absence,  he  retuiiiod 
with  two  others,  determined  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
This  he  was  prevented  li-om  doing  by  the  congregation, 
who  crowded  ai-ound  tho  table  on  which  the  pi-eacher 
stood.  One  of  the  three,  sv^earing  that  he  could  preach 
art  well  as  the  preacher,  then  mounted  the  stump  of  s 
tree,  and  poured  forth  a  flood  of  oaths.  A  few  well-Aimed 
words  from  the  preacher,  niade  an  impre^^ioD  upon  tbd 
blasphemer,  who,  hai-dening  hia  heart  to  utler  a  few  more  ^ 
oaths,  walked  off  with  hi.s  companions,  and  left  thfr 
pi-eucher  to  finish  his  discourse.  A  large  atone  waa  tlirown.1 
with  great  force  from  the  outskirlji  of  the  congrogatioo,  1 
daring  the  sermon,  but  Black  eluded  it,  and  escaped 
aerious  injury.  This  opposition  served  to  attract  attentioa, 
and  some  who  came  to  listen  in  consequence,  gave  indi- 
cations of  concern  respecting  theii-  personal  salvation. 

Towards  the  close  i»f  the  week.  Black  returned   lo 

Livei-pool,  fo  complete  his  visit  Ihere.     'The  few  days 

he  remained,'  says  his  biographer,  '  were  full  of  latnr 

and  full  of  consolation.'  Many  were  awakened  to  ft 
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concern  for  their  hohIb,  and  a  goodly  nnmbei-  found  peaco 
with  God.'  The  single  incident  ofan  unpleasant  character 
arose  fi-om  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cheever,  the  late  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  who  rudely  accosted  him 
on  his  i-eturn  from  a  set-vice  he  had  conducted  in  that 
chui-ch,  and  charged  him  with  preaching  doctrines 
calculated  to  send  his  hearers  to  hell.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Cheover  BOon  after  regretted  the 
course  he  had  pursued. 

The  task  of  strengthening  his  brethren  at  Shelburne, 
devolved  upon  Efibert  Barrj'.  In  a  room  in  his  log- 
house,  used  by  him  as  a  school  room,  he  meta  class,  and 
on  Sundays,  road  to  them  and  t^  any  others  willing  to 
listen,  a  sermon  by  Wesley,  or  some  other  evangelical 
pi'oa<^her.  In  the  autumn,  Barry  and  his  friends  wore 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  aeveral  others,  two  of  whom 
they  had  known  as  prominent  workers  in  their  former 
home.  These  wore  John  Mann  and  Charles  Wbite.  The 
former  was  a  local  preacher;  both  had  been  trustees  of 
the  church  in  New  York,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Barry,  to  whom,  their  arrival  gave  special  eatiefaction, 
immediately  placed  a  part  of  his  small  dwelling  at  the 
disposal  of  John  Mann  and  his  family. 

John  Mann  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
After  years  of  waywaivlneas  and  sin,  he  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  though  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  was  admitted  into  the  Lutheran  Church  of  which 
she  was  a  member.  Failing  to  find  in  the  services  of  that 
church  the  satiefaetion  which  ho  found  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Captain  Webb,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Metho- 
dists, and  while  listening  to  one  of  the  first  sermons 
preached  after  his  arrival,  by  liichai-d  Boardman,  one  of 
Wesley's  first  missionaries  to  America,  obtained  an  assur- 
ance of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.    He  was  appointed  ii 
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cesBion,  to  the  offltes  of  IcaJeT,  trustee,  exhorter  and 
local  pt-eacher.  Soon  after  the  commen cement  of  the 
war,  all  Wealeya  English  iDveachere,  Francis  Aebui-y 
excepted,  returned  to  EnglaTid ;  the  native  miniBtry,  in 
consequence  of  their  cunnection  with  Wesley,  were 
looked  upon  with  anapicion  by  the  Whigs  ;  and  mauy 
of  the  infant  churches,  foi'med  by  the  MethoOiat  itiner- 
anta,  wore  left  with  none  to  watch  over  them.  At 
the  reqiiCHt  of  the  otbei-  members  ol'  the  Bitard  of 
Trustees,  John  Mann  took  charge  of  the  church  in  New 
York,  until  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Brit- 
iuh,  enabled  one  of  the  itinerant  preachera  to  I'each 
the  former  city,  His  allegiance  to  Britain  obliged 
him  to  leave  New  York  at  the  I'etui'n  of  peace. 
With  two  other  trustees,  Oharles  White  and  Philip 
Marchinton,  he  took  his  farewell  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  company  with  the  former  of  the  two.  Bailed  fiw 
Shelbui-ne.  * 

Charles   While  was   an  Irishman.      On    his   annval 
at   New   York  in  1166,  he  found  few  in  sympathj-  with 
hiv  religious  views.      He,  nevertheless,  stood  up  lioldly 
for  the  ti'uth,  as  it  hail  been  taught  him  in  his  native 
lanS.     He  had  worshipped  with  the  eai-Uer  Methodiets  I 
of   the  (.'ity  in  the  rigging   loft ;    his  name  had  stood  I 
first  on  the  aubscriplion   list  tor  their  church  ;    and  J 
on  the  leaae  of  ground  for  the   building  he  had  been  I 
named  one  of  the  trustees.      During  the  war  he  hod  f 
acted  ax  clanB-leader  and  treasurer  of  trustees.    In  Sep-  | 
leinlx-r,  1783,  the  issue  of   the  war  compelled   him   to 
leave   the  church   he   had    he1{>ed   to  build,  and    tha 
memlNjrs  with  whom  he  had  woi-ahi|i)>ed.    A  few  day*    , 
afutr  he  took  his  ti'-avc,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  \ 
remaining   officials    lo    eluct    trustees    '  in    the    plac 
"  UeiLodiit  Miguin«,'  1818.    Wakelcy'i  'Lo«lCh>pten.* 
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of  Charles  While  and  John  Mann,  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia.'  * 

Philip  Marchinton  sought  a  home  in  another  part  of 
the  province.  After  losing  a  lai-ge  property  in  Phila- 
delphia, throngh  the  wai',  he  had  gone  to  New  York, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  autil  the  close  of  the 
Btruggle.  In  November,  1773,  he  sailed  with  hisfamily, 
in  his  own  vessel,  for  Halifax;  but  a  heavy  gale,  which 
foond  thera  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  obliged 
the  captain  to  hear  away  for  the  Bermuda  islands,  whieh 
he  i-enched  twenty-seven  days  after  his  depai'ture  from 
New  York.  Marehinton  spent  the  winter  at  St.  George's, 
and  reached  Halifax  during  the  following  spring.  For  a 
time,  he  rendered  the  small  society  in  the  capital  very 
material  asaistaneo.  °  Augustus  Welsford,  Major  of  the 
97th  Regiment,  who,  beloved  by  his  bi"other  officers,  and 
revei'cd  by  hia  men,  soi-ved  with  distinction  in  the 
Crimea,  and  fell  at  the  storming  of  the  Redan  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1855,  was  a.  grand-son  of  Philip  Mareh- 
inton. 

Black,  on  returning  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax, 
preached  two  or  three  sei-mons  in  that  town,  after  which 
he  visited  Windttor.  He  had  some  '  comfortable  times  ' 
during  his  visit  of  several  days,  but  found  that  a  'differ- 
enoe'  between  two  of  the  'friends'  had  done  much  hann. 
After  spending  a  few  days  at  Cumberland,  he  visited  the 
people  at  the  Petieodiac  river.  '  These  are,'  he  writes, 
'  a  simple,  loving  people  indeed,  happy  in  God.  I  preach- 
ed ten  or  eleven  times  among  them,  and  then  returned 
to  Cumberland.'  After  riding  two  or  three  times  ai-ound 
the  Cumbei'land  cireuit,  he  returned  to  the  lower  towns. 
At  Horton,  he  had  the  privilege  of  leading  to  Christ  a 
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Mrs.  Card,  an  opposer  of  religion,  who,  on  a  siuk-bed, 
had  become  terribly  agitated  by  the  fear  of  death.  In 
September  he  retui-ned  to  Cumberland.  With  sorrow  ho 
obsei-ved  thraughout  the  circuit,  but  at  Sackyille  in 
particular,  a  general  declension. 

During  the  autumn,  Black  crosBed  the  Strait*  of 
Northumberland,  and  spent  a  fortnight  at  Prince  Edward 
Island.  AUine,  who  had  visited  the  island  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1782,  had  I'eported  the  people  as  'very  dai-k,' 
and  in  many  quai-toi-s  openly  profane.  lu  all  the  plat-ea 
visited,  he  had  found  but  '  three  Christians,'  and  had 
preached  at  St.  Peter's  only,  with  any  degi'ee  of  oncoup- 
agement.  One  ol"  the  '  three '  to  whom  he  refei'i-ed,  was 
a  resident  of  Charlotte  town.  This,  without  doubt,  waa 
Benjamin  Chappell,  the  only  Methodist  on  the  island,  io 
answer  to  whose  earnest  and  repeated  requests,  Black 
now  made  his  way  thither. 

Benjamin  Chappell  was  a  native  of  Loodon.  His  pa- 
rents were  worthy  members  of  the  Chui-ch  of  England. 
He  himself  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Wcsl«y 
at  the  Foundry.  Wesley,  wh  ile  at  Inverness  in  1780,  made 
an  entiy  in  his  journal,  indicative  of  the  i-egai-d  enter. 
tained  by  him  for  his  son  in  the  Gospel.  '  Benjamin  ant) 
William  Chappell,  who  had  been  hero  thi-ee  montba,. 
were  waiting,'  he  writes,  '  tor  a  vessel  to  return  lo  Ixin- 
don,  They  hod  met  a  tew  people  every  night  to  sing  and 
pray  together,  and  their  l«havior,  suitable  to  their  pro- 
fesHion,  had  removed  much  prejudice.'  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  Wesley  honored  Chuppol]  with  his  friendship,  tba 
continuance  of  which  he  proved  by  occasional  letters,  la 
his  later  days,  the  latter  was  wont,  with  great  appu'enC 
delight,  to  i-epoal  incidents  ai-ixing  f\'om  hie  intimato 
acquaintance  with  Wesley.  In  the  year  1775,  Benjamin 
Chappell  and  his  wife  took  paaaage  in  a  ship  bound  (at 
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Quebec.  The  ehip,  on  lioai-d  of  ■which  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  8oal3,  was  wrecked  on  the  north  coiiBt  of  tiio 
Island  of  St,  John,  the  paasengers  escaping  only  with 
their  lives.  A  rock  known  as  '  Chappell's  chair,'  ie  still 
pointed  out  in  Malpequo  as  the  spot  where,  when  the 
passengers  and  crew  had  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
Benjamin  Chappeil  conducted  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving; and  where,  on  revisiting  the  place, of  peril,  in 
succeeding  years,  he  stood  to  address  eager  listeners 
on  themes  snggested  by  the  recollection  of  the  dangers 
and  the  deliverance  of  that  memorable  day.  Mr. 
Chappell's  acquaintance  with  his  father's  business  as 
master-machinist,  procured  him  employment  as  super- 
intendent of  the  government  works,  then  in  course  of 
construction  at  Charlottetown.  The  island  thus  became 
his  home.  In  1779  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly.  After  having  been  engaged  in  several 
departments  of  the  public  service,  he  was  appointed  in 
1801,  Postmaster  of  the  Colony.  From  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  at  the  island,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  spij-itual  destitution  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  onco 
commenced  to  hold  meetings,  which  were  continued  by 
him  for  many  years.  An  aged  man,  who  in  his  youthful 
days,  was  pennitted  to  apply  to  Mr.  Chappell's  piety  the 
test  of  a  nine  years'  residence  baneath  his  roof,  writes  of 
himwith  trembling  hand  "as  'ati-uly  piouaman.'  'They 
both  appear  to  be  ripening  fast  for  glory,'  wrote  John 
Hick,  of  him  and  his  wife,  in  1816.  '  I  will  assure  yon,' 
he  adds,  '  that  I  frequently  get  my  soul  blessed  while  in 
conversation  with  them,  and  in  hearing  them  tell  of  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love,  in  the  converaion  of  sinners 
in  the  early  days  of  Methodism. '  Dr,  Richey,  who  visited 
him  ill  1823,  when  'bending  over  the  tomb,  nnder  the 
'  <  Methodlit  Haguiae,'  1816,  p.  919. 
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accumulated  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age,'  speaks  (rf  ■ 
him  as  '  romaa'kably  clear  and  collected  in  mind ;  ready,  M 
after  a  life  of  irreproaohable  godliness,  to  be  offered  np;  « 
and  awaiting,  not  only  without  fear,  but  in  Joyful  aiitici-  1 
pation,  the  time  of  bia  depui'ture  fi-om  earth.'  The  tinie  1 
ofdeparture  cameontLe  16  tb  of  January,  182S-  "William  I 
Btti-t  was  privilegml  to  stand  near  him  on  that  day.  '  In  I 
hie  last  momenta,' wrote  Bui't  inhis  jounial, '  he  expressed  I 
the  strongest  confidence  in  Christ,  and  in  his  Lo]>o  of  1 
heaven  ;  and  when  ho  bad  done  this,  he  lifted  his  dying  M 
voice  and  began  to  »ing,  M 

"  0  Love,  how  cheering  is  thy  ray !  I 

All  pain  before  thy  presence  flies ; "  H 

and  then  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.'  I 

The  fortnight  spent  by  Biack  at  the  island,  was  nofel 
marked  by  satisfactory  results.  He  preached  seTernl^ 
limes  at  Charlotte  town,  and  at  St.  Peters,  but  with  no  M 
visible  tokens  of  success ;  and  returned  to  the  mainlaod^  I 
sick  at  heart  over  the  ignorance  which  everj--wber«* 
seemed  to  prevail.  The  winter  of  1783-4,  waa  spout  byfl 
him  at  Cumberland.  ■ 

Karly  in  April,  1784,  Black  left  his  winter  (laarterw 
for  Windsor,  where  he  devoted  a  few  days  to  the  inlorfl 
esu  of  the  little  society.  From  Ualifax,  ho  saUw^l 
for  Hhelbume,  arriving  thei-e  about  the  middle  of  tboV 
month.  Lack  of  success  in  busina^s  on  Iho  jiart  of"! 
Charles  White,  had  led  him  to  place  a  room  in  a  liu-i^  I 
building  crect«d  by  him  aiXer  his  arrival,  at  the  dtxpi)»tal  I 
of  the  Methodists,  for  public  sorvieos.  In  this  room  th«  J 
Methodists,  who  were  still  accustiimed  to  pay  a  rertaiti  I 
(Ipferenoe  to  the  services  of  the  Kpiacopal  Church,  f^-nnt^  J 
ed  the  Hector  permission  to  conduct  Episcopal  Brniccftjl 
on  Sntjbuth  momings  und  nftoi-noons,  until  the  opcoingj 
vl'  his  temporaiy  church  in  January,  17S5,  whilo   tliqpj 
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held  their  own  eerviees  in  the  early  morning,  and  in  tho 
evenings.  Thene  serrices  were  conducted  by  John 
Mann.  Black  was  much  jileaaed  with  a  visit  to  Boi-ch- 
town,  a  negi-o  settlement  at  six  miles  distance  fivim 
Shelbume,  The  proacliini;  of  three  sei-mnns,  and  the 
meeting  of  two  classes,  on  the  Sabbath,  did  not  pi-event 
him  from  addressing  two  hundred  of  the  negi-oea  in  their 
own  settlement,  on  the  following  day.  '  Some  of  them,' 
he  remarks  '  were  deeply  atfoctcd,  and  others  greatly 
comforted.'  'It  is  indeed  wonderful,'  he  adds,  'to  see 
what  a  blessed  work  the  Lord  has  been  carrying  on 
among  these  poor  crcnlures.  Within  seven  or  eight 
months  [;ast,  sixty  of  them  profess  to  have  found  pea^a 
with  God.  And  what  ia  farther  remarkable,  is,  that  the 
principal  instrument  God  has  employed  in  this  work,  is  a 
poor  negro  who  can  neither  walk,  nor  stand.  He  ia 
usually  can'ied  by  another  man  to  the  place  of  worship, 
where  he  sits  and  speaks  to  the  people,  or  kneels  and 
prays  with  them.'  '  Old  Moses,'  the  coloi-ed  preacher  to 
whom  Black  i-efera,  did  not  confine  his  laboi-s  to  Eurch- 
town.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem,  not  only  by  the 
people  of  color,  but  by  many  of  the  whites  also.  The 
shoulders  of  good  George  Jolly,  a  highly  respectable 
colored  member  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Shelbume, 
who  died  in  that  place  in  1801,  are  said  to  have  frequ- 
ently borne  '  Old  Mosea'  on  his  evangelical  tours.  He 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  marvellous  gift  of  langu- 
age. One  of  the  elect  women  of  early  Methodism  in 
Shelbni'ne,  received  her  first  serious  impressions  while 
listening  to  an  address  from  this  crippled  negro.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  accompanied  his  countrymen  in  1791, 
to  SieiTa  Leone.  At  this  limc  tho  membership  at  Shel- 
bui-ne  and  Burchtown  exceeded  two  hundi-ed,  of  whom 
only  tiventy  were  whites.  At  Bnrchtown,  there  were 
fourteen  classes  in  a  prosperous  state. 
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'  took  a  doop  interest  in  the  Bettlement  at  1 
Bufchtown.  Shortly  after  its  eatablishment,  he  wi-ot«  J 
to  Robert  Barry,  '  When  we  send  a  preacher  or  two  to  1 
Nova  Scotia,  we  will  send  some  books  to  be  distributod  I 
among  them  ;  they  need  never  want  books  while  I  live.  1 
It  will  be  well  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  you  can  in  1 
any  possible  way.' 

Several  days  at  Livei-pool,  marked  by  seasons  of  rareJ 
religious  interest,  sent  Black  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
entry  in  his  journal,  on  his  return  to  the  lower  towns,  ' 
furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  hardships  sometimes  endured 
by  the  early  itinerants  of  our  own  country.     '  Having 
arrived  at  Halifax  ear'ly  on  Satunlay,  May  8th,'  he  says,  . 
'  I  set  off  from  Windsor  on  loot,  and  walked  forty  miles  ■ 
that  day,  but  the  skin  waa  so  blistered  under  my  feet,  I 
that  with  difBculty  I  I'eached  Carles'.  The  next  morning  I 
I  reached  Windsor,  and  preached  twice.'      After  having 
visited  Annapolis,  Cornwallis,  andllorton,  Black  returned 
to   Cumberland.      Ho  saw  liltle  on  his  arrival  at  that 
circuit    to    encourage,    and   labored  there  nearly   fottT'J 
months  with  few  tokens  of  success, 

The  subject  of  a  proijer  miuisterial  supply  for  tliaJ 
Lower  Pi-ovinces.  assumed  each  day  an  aspect  of  greater! 
importance,  It  had  become  ev'idcnt  that  no  man  couldl 
efficiently  watch  over  societies,  scattered  over  bo  wide  K'l 
field,  and  at  the  same  time  extend  his  labors  to  ne«r  | 
settlements,  where  the  preaching  of  the  truth  a§  it  i 
Jesus  was  seldom  hoard.  Robert  BaiTy,  early  in  17S4,  I 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Wesley,  which  cnntintied  I 
to  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  latter ;  and  urged  him.  if  ] 
pn>4!)ible,  to  send  a  uuitalile  person  to  Bssist  Black.  , 
Wonley,  acquainted  with  Barry's  brother  Alexander,  %%  I 
Portsmouth,  forwaiilod  a  prompt  reply.  '  We  purpo»e,'  I 
he  wi-ote,   '  to  cunsiiier  fully  at  the  Conference,  what  w»  I 
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can  do  to  help  our  brethren  abroad,  not  only  thoBO  that 
are  settled  in  the  southern  provinces  of  America,  but 
those  that  are  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Indeed 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  me,  not  to  require  any  one 
to  go  out  to  America ;  nay,  I  scmple  even  to  advise 
them  to  it :  I  shall  only  propose  it  at  the  Conference, 
and  then,  of  those  who  froeiy  offer  themselves,  we  shall 
select  such  as  we  believe  most  likely  to  adorn  the  Gospel." 
To  Black,  in  October,  1784,  Wesley  wi-ote,  'If  I  am 
rightly  informed  they'  — the  preachers  in  the  United 
States — -'  have  already  sent  you  one  or  two ;  and  they 
may  aiford  you  one  or  two  more,  if  it  please  God  to  give 
a  prosperous  voyage  to  Dr.  Coke  and  his  fellow-laborers.' 
Nothing  had  been  heard  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  '  one 
or  two,'  supposed  by  Wesley  to  have  come  to  Black's 
assistance.  About  the  middle  of  September,  a  mouth, 
previously  to  the  date  of  Wesley's  letter.  Black  had  left 
home  for  the  United  States,  hoping  to  be  able  by  personal 
representations  and  pleadings,  to  induce  some  zealous 
brethren  to  come  over  and  help  him.  As  he  journeyed 
he  remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jeans,  '  As  ye  go, 
preach,'  and  several  souls  were  given  him  as  seals  to  his 
ministry.  At  Addington,  in  Maiyland,  he  met  Eichai-d 
Whatcoat,  who  had  jn.st  arrived  fi'om  England  with  Dr. 
Coke,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  he  met  J)v.  Coke 
himself.  Several  days  later,  the  sessions  of  the  first 
General  Conference,  populai-ly  known  as  the  '  Christmas 
Conference,'  were  commenced  at  Baltimore.  Freeborn 
Garrettson,  an  energetic  young  preacher,  already  coming 
into  note  among  his  itinerant  brethren,  had  been  '  sent 
off  like  an  arrow,'  to>  summon  the  ministers.  After 
travelling  twelve  hundred  miles  in  six  weeks,  preachi^ 
as  he  went,  he  returned  to  lind  sixty  of  his  brethren  as- 
sembled at  Baltimorei    Black  looked  upon,  these  men 
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with  admiration,  'Perhape,'  he  wi-ote,  '  such  a  number  I 
of  godly  men  never  before  met  in  Maryland  ;  perhaps  nab  I 
on  the  continent  of  Amenoa.  Fi'esiding  over  th^v] 
deliberations,  was  a  email  man,  of  gigantic  soul,  A  1 
'  chieftain'  in  BrJtish  Methodism,  '  only  se 
Wesley  himself.' 

At  an  early  age,  Thomas  Coke,  the  only  son  of  the   ' 
uhief  magistrate  of   Bre&OB,  in  Wales,  a  lad    '  low  in 
stature,  but  beautiful  in  aspect,  and  vivid  in  temper,"  Iiad   ' 
choBon  tbe  chureh  as  a  ]>rofosston.    At  Oxford,  young 
fJoke  had  not  wholly  eacajied  ti.e  influence  of  the  infidel- 
ity, at  that  time  so  prevalent  at  the  University.  Happily 
he  was  not  long  held  in  the  toils  of  unbelief.  Yet,  though 
rescued  fi-ora  certain  fonns  of  doubt  which  for  a  time 
hampered  him,  he  remained  a  stranger  to  the  poi-sonsl, 
anving  power  of  the  Gospel.     Thus  ignoi-ant,  bnt  not 
unwilling  to  be  taught,  h«  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  the  Curate  of  the  parish  of  South 
Petherton,  in  Somersetshii-e.    A  short  time  only  elap&ed 
before  he  began  to  see  and  feel  that  in  purpose,  and  in 
motive,  he  fell  far  below  the  Christian  Btandai-d.     Conver- 
Kation  with  Thomas   Maxtield,  one  of  Wesley's  earlieaft  ■ 
ilineranttf,  and  the  I'eading  of  some  of  the  evangel tcall 
{)i)bli  cat  ions  of  the  day,  ai-e  said  to  have  been  the  meuM 
of  leading  him  to  i^ee  first  himself,  and  then  his  Saviooi 
The  change  wrought  within  soon  became  evident  to  i 
associated  with  him;  and  the  ardor  of  soul  with  whiel 
he  prosecuted   every   effort  for  the  promotion  of  thd^ 
etei-nal  interests  of  bin  people,  soon  raised  against  him  i 
heavy  storm  of  opposition.     New  strength  was  givun  to  I 
his  principles,  and  an  additional  impulse  impArlod  to  b^l 
r,oal,  by  the  perusal    of    the  writings    of  Wftiley 
Fletcher,  and  by  on  interview  with  them  at  a  Cont«renc< 
bo  attended.    On  his  return  fVom  that  ConfiiniBee^  I 
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"began  to  visit  his  parish  ion  ere  frnm  house  to  honae,  gave 
lectures  indwellings,  and  evinced  such  earnestnesB  inth« 
.pulpit,  that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  churuh 
.proved  insufficient,  and  the  erection  of  agallery  became 
neceBBBj-y.  The  proper  parties  reflised  to  erect  the 
gallery,  and  he  bnilt  it  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
'mean* ime,  the  hostility  towards  him,  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
■more  wealthy  of  his  parishioners,  incpeaaed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  .Eector  diamieaed  him  fi-om  his  curacy, 
and  in  a  manner  so  summary,  as  to  prevent  the  delivery 
of  a  farewell  seiinon  in  the  clmrcb.  Coke,  therefore,  took 
leave  of  the  people  by  an  addi'esB  delivered  in  the  open 
iiir.  He  then  ottered  his  services  to  Wesley.  '  I  went 
tbrwai-d  to  Taunton'  says  Wesley,  in  bis  jouraal  of  lt19, 
'  with  Di-,  Coke,  who  being  dismiBsed  from  his  curacy,  has 
bidden  adieu  to  his  honorable  name,  and  determined  to 
tast  in  his  lot  with  us.'  Cok«  was  then  in  his  thirtieth 
.year.  While  in  London,  whei-e  he  continued  as  energetic 
in  his  Master's  service  as  he  had  been  in  his  curacy  at 
South  Petherton,  and  whei'e  lie  derived  much  help  fromi 
the  deep  religious  experience  of  some  devoted  christian 
men  and  women,  he  commanded  the  entire  confidence 
of  Wesley,  who  had  long  felt  the  need  of  such  an  helper. 
In  assisting  him  in  his  correspondence,  visiting  the 
societies  in  vaa'ious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  eai'nest  and  efficient  miniotry,  he  became 
Wesley's  'right-hand  man.'  A  position  of  greater 
responsibility,  involving  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  awaited 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  America,  Wesley,  who 
thought  himself  restrained  from  acting  at  home  as  be  is 
other  circumstances  would  have  done,  by  his  connection 
with  the  National  Church,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  few 
warm  friends  among  its  ministry,  resolved  to  give  to  hie 
societies  in  Ameiica,  where  prelates   of    the  Katiunal 
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Chnreli  had  ceased  to  possess  any  jurisdiction,  a  regnln 
organization.    For  this  purpose  he  selected  Dr.  C 
and  formally  set  hira  apart  as  a  Superintendent, 
many  years  he  retained  his  official  relation  to  the  Uetho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  travelling  through 
different  States,  preaching  diligently  as  he  journeyed ; 
preparing  the  discipline  of  the  church,    and   bearing 
testimony  agaiust  that  'sum  of  all  vjllanies,'   slaveiy. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties  he  crossed  the  ocean 
eighteen  times.    The  missions  in  the  East  Indiex,  and  in  J 
Ireland,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Lo^^'er  British  Amei-tcanfl 
Provinces,  Newfoundland,  and  Bermuda,  were  for  manyl 
yeai-a  supported  to  a  large  extent  ft-om  a  fund,  i-eplenisl^l 
ed  by  his  personal  libei-ality,  and  by  his  appeals  ftom  I 
door  to  door  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom.  J 
After  having  devoted  an  ample  fortune  of  his  own,  anc 
large  amounts  loft  him  by  his  two  wives,  to  the  suppt 
of  missions,  and  having  tiroleattly  labored  with  pen  an^l 
tongue,  for  the  salvation  of  men  at  home  and  abroad^  f 
Coke,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  set  his  heart  upon  the  estftb-  1 
lishment  of  a  mission  to  India.  His  bi-othren  used  %verj  \ 
effort  to  dissuade  him.    They  urged  bis  advanced  age; 
the  importance  of  his  sei-vices  at  home ;  the  neoeeeitjr 
of  his  efforts  in  support   of   the  missions  already    in 
operation;    as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a 
mission  of  so  costly  a  character  as  that  proposed    bjT  J 
him.    None  of  those  arguments  moved  him.     Wh«i 
eorae  of  his  brethren  added  remonstrance  to  argument 
he  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed,   '  If  you  will  not  li 
mc  go  to  India,  you  will  break  my  heart.'    Seeing  hiu 
bent  on  tlie  prosecution  of  the  mission,  they  yicldedi'I 
Followed  by  the  prayorsof  thouwafids,  he  sailed  for  India,  \ 
with  six  young  misKiouarien,  totvards  the  end  of  the  year  I 
1813.    Hit  heart  was  fall  of  India j  his  thonghte,  UvJ 
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convereation,  his  Btndioa,  his  praj'ern,  all  had  refei'flnce 
to  that  distant  and  dai-k  country.  Yet  he  waa  not  per- 
mitted to  see  its  ehores.  His  brethren  who  accompanied 
him  landed,  and  commenced  a  mission  which  has  been 
steadily  cai-ried  on  to  the  present  day.  On  the  moniing 
of  May  3i-d,  1814,  he  was  tbuiid  dead  on  the  floor  oi'  hin 
cabin.  Tlie  gi-eat  deep  became  hie  burial  place.  None 
could  be  more  fitting  for  a  man  whose  heart  embrace 
a  world,  and  whose  whole  life  was  a  practical  comment 
on  that  grandest  of  facts,  '  He  died  for  all,' 

To  William  Black,  of  Nova  Scotia,  belongs  the  higb 
honor  of  having  developed,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the 
heart  of  Coke,  that  miaaionary  spirit  which  never  ceased 
to  impel  hira,  until  hia  body  found  a  resting-place,  nearly 
thirty  yoBi-s  later,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Grand  thoughts 
respecting  the  Gospel  for  the  world,  had  doubtleau  been 
revolving  in  his  mind  at  an  earlier  period.  Yet,  aa 
Stevens  states,  '  he  seems  to  have  received  in  America 
that  anointing  of  the  missionary  spirit  which  originated 
at  last,  through  hia  agency,  the  whole  Wesleyan  Mission 
ary  system,'  'It  was  at  the  organization  <rf  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chui-ch,  in  Baltimore,'  adds  Stevens,  '  that  he 
heard  the  appeal  of  Black  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  responded 
to  it  with  his  whole  heart;  begging  money  for  a  mission 
to  that  Province,  ordaining  preachers  for  it,  and  especi- 
ally eommisBtoning  Gari-ettson  for  it  Upon  his  retui'n 
to  Europe,  this  and  similar  missionai-y  opportunities 
kept  hia  soul  kindled  with  interest,  and  were  the  themes 
of  hia  appeals  to  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,'  *  Dr.  Etheridge,  in  his  '  Life  of  Coke,'  gives 
expression  to  a  similar  opinion.  '  The  grand  bnt 
neglected  provisions  of  the  Grospel,'  he  remarks,  '  which 
can  save  not  a  few,  or  many,  but  all  who  need  them ; 

fi  '  HiBtoij  of  aie  Methodist  EpiBcopal  Chnrch,'  vol.  2,  p.  261. 
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and  the  guiltily  ijj;noi'od  obligations  of  duty   incumbent  1 
on  th&  drowsy  and  unfaithful  churi'hes  at  hnme  to  sen^i.  I 
ita  mosRage  of  mercy  to  all  the  tribes    of  out  race,  badi  ] 
risen  before  him    with  the  light  and   awfulneas  of  ai>  1 
apocalypse  from  ftod,  and  had  given  the  final  stamp  ti> 
the  character  of  hi«  life.'  *'  Paring  the  following  year  b«    ' 
published  an  '  Addrese  to  the  Pioiis  and  Benevolent'  in 
behalf  of  BGssiona;  and  literally  travel's  ed  England  ftttm 
North  to  South  for  thepm-pose  which  had  taketi  the  full 
sway  of  his  life.. 

Black  was  thus  successful  beyond  his  expectations,    I 
He  badi  gone  to  obtain  laborera  I'or  the  field  which  had 
proved  too  extansive   for  his  most  actnve  efforts.     H©    I 
obtainod  these,  and  at  the  same  time- succeeded  in  enlist- 
ing a  lifft-long  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Coke,  who  had 
|)Ower  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  by  meatis 
of  both    raen    and  mouey..    William  Glendenning,   an 
eccentric  Siiotchman,  waa  named  for  Ifova  Scotia..  Hap- 
pily, he  refused  to  accept  the  appointments  His  brethi-en,  J 
on  theground  (^want  of  gift»,  refused  to  oi-dain  him  at  I 
that  Confei-ence.    After  looatuig  in  1786.  he  applied  for  M 
admission  to  the  Conference;  but  the  proachers,  believing  n 
hint  to    be- insane,  declined  to   receive  him;    and   he 
wandered  about  among  tha    soc^ieties  in    Virginia  and 
North  CRrolina,  hospitably  supported  by  them,  until  an 
advanced  age.  '"  The  appointments  to  Nova  Scotia  vers 
filled  by  two  men  of  a  very  different  charact«r.    At  the 
ttoUcitation  of  Coke,  ProobomGaiTetteon,  tha  young  man:  ] 
who  bad  been 'sent  oif  like  an  aiTow'  to  aummon  bU  | 
brethren  to  the  Christmas  Conference,  and  Jamoa  Oliver  | 
Cromwell,  who    had  seen  thi'ee  years    service  in   tho  1 
itineranoy  in  the  South,  volunteered  for  work  in  lite   . 
Bi'itish  Provinces. 

*  'Uft!  ofCoku.'p.  156. 

"  Storani  '  Hiitory  of  the  M.  E-  Church,'  vol.  2,  g.  IS. 
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Gan-ettson  belonged  to  a  family  of  influence  in  Mary- 
land. His  pai-enta  were  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  early  life,  he  had  longings-  for  some 
undefined  good,  tho  nature  of  which  he  had  none  to 
to  explain.  Even  the  pastor  of  the  parish  did  not  appear 
competent  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  anxions  con- 
Hcience.  He  met  Sti-awbridgo  and  some  otliei' itinera ntu. 
Their  teaching  seemed  mysterious,  yet  lus-so'  far  believed 
it  to-be  in  aecoi-dance  with  truth,  that  he  dared  not  join 
othei-6  in  persecuting  them.  One  day,  a  young  man  who 
had  embi-aced  the  Gospel,  as  presented  by  the  itinerants, 
stopped  him  on  the  i-oad,  and  spoke  of  Jestts,  recommend- 
ing llim  to  Garrottson  in  such  an  attractive  way,  aa  to 
convince  him  that  religion  was  real,  and  to  lead  him  to 
conclude  that  the  time  had  come  to  give  the  subject 
seriaus  thought.  He  now  '  read,  prayed,  and  wept,' lili 
after  midnight.  Asbui-yj  and  other  itinerants,  came  into 
the  neighborhood,  Asbury,  in  pai-ticular,  preached  in  a 
way  that  implied  to  the  young  man  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher  of  his  innnost  straggles.  A  revival 
commenced,  and  persecution  followed.  Garrettson's 
father  liecame  alarmed  about  his  son,  though  the  latter 
■had  made  no  profoj^sion  of  religion.  Hie  name  began  to 
be  cast  out  as  evil.  To  avoid  pei-secution,  he  sought  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  by  leading  a  respectable  life.  He 
now  attended  the  parish  church  i-egularly,  fasted  once 
a  week,  prayed  in  seci'et,  and  rebuked  profanity  among 
his  neighbors.  But  under  Methodist  preaching,  which 
possessed  foi-  him  an  ii-i-esistible  attraction,  the  founda- 
tions of  his  hope  trembled.  While  listening  to  a  sermon 
by  one  of  the  itinerants,  he  was  so  '  oppressed,'  that 
when  riding  home  through  a  lonely  wood,  he  dismounted 
and  kneltin  prayer.  The  thought  ofa  convenientseason, 
however,  still  lingered  with   him.    On  continuing  his 
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jouraey  homewai-d,  he  wan  arrested  by  an  almost  over- 
poweriog  eoDsciousness  that  '  now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  Balvution.'  'I  threw,'  said  tTarretl- 
HOn,  '  the  reiDB  of  my  bridle  upon  my  hoi-Ee's  uock,  and 
piittingmy  hands  together,  cried,  "1101x11  submit,"  IwBa 
less  than  nothing  in  my  sight,  and  was  now,  for  theflret 
time,  reconciled  to  the  justice  of  God,  The  enmity  of  my 
heai-t  was  slain,  and  the  plan  of  salvation  was  open  to 
me.  I  saw  a  beauty  in  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and 
felt  that  power  of  faith  aud  love  that  I  had  been  a 
stranger  to.  My  sonl  waa  so  exceeding  happy  Uiat  I 
seemed  as  if  I  wanted  to   take  wings  and   fly  away  to 


The  power  of  Garrettson's  faith  was  at  oneo  shewn 
by    his    works.      His  family    was    at    once    gathered 
together  for  prayer.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  bis  slaves, 
with  a  hjTnn-book  in  his  band,  and  about  to  begin  wop- 
ship,  he  pi-onounced  them   all  free.    At  that  momenta 
'  divine  sweetness'  ran  through  his  whole  frame.  '  Had  I J 
the  tongue  of  an  angel,'  he  says,  ■  I  could  not  dwcribal 
what  I  ffelt.'  With  no  definite  idea  of  preaching,  bnt  only  1 
intent  on  doing  good,  he  went  forth.    He  became  Mil 
exhorter  befoi-e  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chuj-ch.  H 
resullB  followed  his  utterances.     Under  his  message  n 
fell  on  their  knees  ciying  for  mercy.    These  he  forn)«^ 
in  classes,     Rodda  took  him  out  upon  his  • 
reluctant  to  become  on  itinerant,  and  alarmed  at  tbi 
res]K)nsibilities  of  his  new  position,  he  i-ode  back  to  I 
home.     Called  out  by  another  itinerant,  betook  acinrni 
in  1775,  and  never  turned  back.    The  story  of  hiti  Ion] 
heroic,    and  succoseful  services  in  the  itinerant    rankl 
has  been  told  with  thrilling  elTect  by  the  histori&n  c 
Methodist  Church  in  America.  " 

■■  Stereni  ■  Histoi;  of  Uie  M.  E.  Church,'  vol.  1,  p.  1 
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At  the  time  of  Coke's  arrival,  GaiTettson  was  about 
to  leave  for  the  Carolinas.  At  the  Christmas  Conference 
he  was  appointed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  both  he  and 
Ci'omwell  were  ordained  Elders.  In  order  to  meet  the 
expense  of  their  outfit  and  passage.  Coke,  at  the  close  of 
one  of  his  sermons  preached  during  the  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  took  up  a  collection  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
he  spent  three  weeks  in  New  York,  in  preaching,  pub- 
lishing his  sennons  preached  before  the  Conference,  and 
collecting  funds  for  the  mission  to  Nova  Scotia. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  LOW'ER   PROVINCES,   FROM  TB 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  LOYALISTS  IN  1783,   TO  THE 

FIRST  CONFERENCE  IN  1786.     (Continutd.) 

Arrivxl  of  GurettBon  and  Cromwell.  Black  In  New  England. 
Favorable  reception  of  GitrreCtson  bv  those  in  authority  in  Hall' 
taa.-  His  entrance  upon  his  wort.  His  viBits  to  the  oountir. 
Interriewi  with  the  NewligliU.  Garrettson's  rieit  to  LirerpooL 
Religious  itate  of  the  township.  GarreUBi>n'i  gucceei  at 
Shelbnrne.  Continued  opposition.  Block's  work  in  Halibx,  and 
in  the  country  districts.  Gajrettaon's  plan  of  work  in  Hali&x. 
Marchlcton's  proposal  to  Wesley  respecting  the  erection  of  x 
chapel.  Report  of  prospects  in  the  country.  Jonathan  Crane 
and  his  wiftt.  James  N.  Sliannon.  Introduction  of  Methodiam 
at  Barrington  and  Cape  Segro.  Mrs.  Joseph  Homer.  Samuel 
O.  Doane.  James  Mann.  Interesting  incident.  Black's  remoTal 
to  Halifax.  State  of  religious  society  in  that  tova.  ReTira). 
Alexander  Anderson.  William  Grand! ne.  Incident  at  Lirerpool. 
First  FroTincial  Methodist  Conference.  Absence  of  Dr.  Coke. 
Appointments.  Membersliip.  Finances.  Dr.  Coke's  stonnjr 
passage,  and  arrival  at  Antigua. 

GaiTettson  and  Cromwell  sailed  from  New  YarkJ 
ftlxjut  the  middle  of  Febniury,  1785,  for  thoir  now  field  ■ 
of  labor.  In  a  amall  vesHol,  deeply  laden,  theyl 
vDC'onntered  a  t«evei'e  storm,  and  were  tosaed  about,  at  tf 
most  wintry  season  of  the  year,  for  fourteen  dayi 
Ga!-rett»on  hiul  never  Been  '  so  dismal  a  time,'  On  tbato 
arrival  at  Halifltx  they  received  a  warm  welcome  iW>akl 
Marchinton  and  the  few  MothodisUt  of  the  city.  A  fewl 
dnyv  alter  their  arrival  Cromwell  sailed  for  Shelbame;! 
while  GarrettBOn  remained  for  several  wooks  in  HatUiuc.-:B 
Black,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  turned  aaidaV 
tu  visit  frietidd.  In  Boston,  where  he  preached  ft«i)Uflntl^l 
iu  several  churches  placed  at  his  disposal,  his  efforld  tol 
do  good  were  so  highly  appreciated,  that  a  congregatioB^B 
Hiippoaed  to  cousiat  of  not  loss  than  thi-ee  thoiu 
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sons,  Imteiicd  to  his  Inut  addi'ess.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Methodint  Church,  a  numbei'  of  persons,  converted  in  the- 
revival  which  followed  his  labo*'a,  connected  themselves 
with  the  Orthodox  churches  of  the  city,  '  Sevei'al,'  eaj-s 
his  biographer,  '  when  he  pi-eaehed  there  again  in  1822, 
hung  around  the  pulpit,  who,  calling  to  remembrance  the 
former  times,  recognised  in  the  messenger  of  the  churches 
who  addressed  them,  now  venei-able  with  age,  the  man 
who  in  the  bloom  and  fervor  of  youth,  had  warned  them, 
not  without  effect,  to  flee  from  the  wi-ath  to  come.'  ' 
Pour  years  after  Black's  visit,  when  JeMse  Lee,  the 
apostle  of  Methodism  in  the  New  Kngland  States,  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  Connecticut,  he  was  'wel- 
comed,' says  Stevens,  '  by  a  few  inquiring  spirits,  who 
had  been  led,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Black,  t©  seek 
for  a  higher  religious  life  than  prevailed  around  them.'  * 
About  the  last  of  May,  he  reached  Cnmberland,  and 
hastened  to  meet  GaiTcttson,  whom  he  found  at  Fal- 
mouth. 

Garrettson  had  proceeded  in  his  mission  with  he- 
coming  prudence.  Soon  after  his  arrival  ho  called  on 
Dr,  Breynton,  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  who  received  him 
in  a  spirit  which  did  the  aged  clergyman  high  honor. 
'  Yon  are  on  a  blessed  eirand,'  he  said  to  his  visitor,  '  I 
will  do  what  I  can  in  assisting  you,  I  desire  to  see  the 
Gfospel  spread.'  Not  less  kindly  was  his  reception  by 
Grovernor  Parr,  on  whom,  accompanied  by  Marchiuton, 
he  called  on  the  following  day.  The  flovemor  spoke  in 
commendation  of  Wesley ;  assured  Garrettson  of  his 
approbation  of  the  purpose  which  had  led  liim  to  the 
province  ;  and  added,  '  Whenever  you  call  for  my  assis- 
tance, if  I  can  help  you,  I  will.'     The  Secretaiy  listened 

'  Richey's  '  Meimarof  Black,'  p.  141. 

*  '  History  of  M.  E.  Church,'  toI.  2,  p.  420. 
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respectfully   to    his  objections  to    taking  the    oath 
allegiance,  and  advised  him,  if  any  disorderly  condnot 
should  take  place  durins;  any  ol'his  Bervices,  to  apply  to-l 
a  magistrate,  assuring  him  that  he  should  find  favor. 

In  a  house    capable   of  containing    three    hundred  I 
hoarerw,  rented  by  Marchinton  at  ten  dollars  per  month,  F 
and  fitted  up  by  him  with  seats  and  a  piilpit,  Crarrettsonf 
commenced  his  miniatiy  in  Halifax.     Services  were  held^fl 
very  frequently  through  the  week,  and  thi-ee  times  (MIt 
the  Sabbath.    The  i-oom  was  soon  filled,  and  on  Sabbatli 
evenings  many  had  to   return  home,  unable   to  obtain 
seatfi.  The  people  Ustoned  with  '  attention  and  solemnity,' 
and  seven  or  eight  persons -were  formed  into  a  class.  Leas  i 
inten-uption  was  offered  than  might  have  been  expected.  1 
'  For  two  nights,  wi-ote  Gari-otteon,   '  we  had  a  little  di»:fl 
tuj'bance.     One  night  the  ntonos  flew,  and  one  of  nearly^ 
a  pound  weight  was  levelled  at  me,  but  missed  its  aim 
and  stnick  out  two  panes  of  glass  near  my  head."  '  TIuk| 
is  but  trifling,'  he  adds,  '  if  I  can  win  aoiils  to  Jesut 

Towai-ds  the  end  of  March,  in  response  to  repeated 
invitations,  Garrettson  let^  Halifax  to  spend  a  fortnigfal 
in  the  country.  During  that  time  he  travelled  Ihj 
hundred  miles  through  deep  snow,  and  preached  twen^J 
times  to  attentive  listenei-a.  Several  of  the  Yorkshin 
Methoditite  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  In  tho  lattflr' 
part  of  May,  he  undertook  a  swond  visit  to  the  country. 
On  the  20th  he  preached  at  Wintlsor,  in  the  Court-hooM^ 
to  '  a  people  who  seemed  to  be  well  pleased,'  but  none 
of  whom  'were  convinced  of  sin.'  At  CornwalUs,  a  mora 
marked  interest  in  his  massage  led  him  to  tarry  a  few 
days,  daring  which  ho  formed  a  society  of  twtlvt 
'  deeply  awakened'  persons.  Wilmot,  Granville,  Aw 
polUaiid  Digbywerevisitod  in  succession.  Manylia 
to  him  at  these  places,  but  few  were  willing  to  }*ield  I 
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the  divine  claims,  as  aet  forth  by  the  preacher.  Of  the 
people  of  IHgby,  a  new  loyalist  settlement,  he  i-emarka, 
'  They  were  entirely  destitute  of  a  minister,  and  I  fear 
of  religion  too.'  The  situation  of  those  at  Annapolis  he 
thought  little  better ;  '  For  although  they  had  a  minister, 
his  disconrses  woi-e  not  adapted,  to  awaken  the  sleepy 
hearers,'  At  the  latter  place,  '  many  looked  upon  me,' 
says  GaiTettson,  '  as  an  enemy,  and  wonld  not  come  out 
to  hear  me,'  The  wickedneaa  of  the  people  caused  the 
itinerant  soitowJ'u!  hours.  At  Digby,  during  tlio  follow- 
ing sammer,  he  formed  a  society  of  sixty  in  number, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  colored  people. 

To  travel  through  that  section  of  the  pi-ovince  extend- 
ing from  Windsor  to  Annapolis,  without  being  brought 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  disciples  of  Aillne,  was 
at  that  day  scarcely  possible.  To  a  sti-anger  theii"  views 
were  at  once  novel  and  offensive.  GaiTottson,  who  had 
to  pass  thi-ough  frequent  examinations,  was  at  first 
pei-ploxed  by  the  strange  and  contradictory  tenets  they 
professed  to  hold.  '  Some  of  them,'  he  wrote,  '  seem  to 
have  the  fear  of  God.  but  in  general  they  are  as  deluded 
a  people  as  I  ever  saw.  Almost  all  of  them  preach  in 
public.  I  was  convei-sing  with  one  who  seems  to  be  a 
principal  person  among  them.  She  said  she  believed 
death  would  slay  more  sins  for  her  than  ever  were 
destroyed  before.  "  As  for  sin,"  said  she,  "  it  cannot 
hurt  me  ;  not  even  adultery,  mui-dei',  swearing,  drunken 
ness,  nor  any  other  sin,  can  bi'eak  the  union  between  me 
and  Christ."  '  One  morning  as  he  was  leaving  Wiimot  for 
Granville,  a  man  ran  out  to  meet  him.  '  Sir,'  said  the 
man,  'I  like  a  part  of  your  doctrine  well,  but  a  part  I 
don't  like.'  'What  part  don't  you  like?'  said  the  preacher, 
'You  say,  sir,  that  a  saint  may  fall,'  was  the  answer, 
'  Will  you    answer    ma  one  question  ?'     said  Gan-ett- 
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8on ;  '  Do  you  know  that  yon  wei«  over  coaverteil  P 
'  I  do,'  was  the  reply,  '  Pray  tell  me  then,  sir,'  eaiA 
(JniTettflon,  '  how  mattei-a  are  at  present  between 
Gfxl  and  your  own  soul  ?'  '  Why,'  said  the  man,  '  its 
u  winter  state.'  Freased  closely,  he  confessed  that  ho 
wafi  living  in  sin,  '  And  yet,'  i-eeponded  Garrettson,'  yoa 
<io  not  believe  in  (ailing  from  grace!  I  believe  it  is 
because  you  ai'e  fallen.  Tins  is  what  you  call  a  winter 
Ntato  I  I  cull  it  lying  in  tha  arms  of  the  wicked  one,  and 
you  may  talk  aa  you  will  about  your  paut  experience, 
but  I  would  not  giv«  a  straw  for  your  chance  of  heaven 
if  you  die  in  this  state.  You  are  i-eeonciling  Chi-ist  and 
Bolial.'  'O,'  said  the  man  addressed,  'I  shall  be  raised 
up  Jit  the  lost  day,'  '  You  will,'  was  the  tiual  reply, '  but 
unless  you  rejwnt,  it  will  be  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  cf 
tii'e.'  The  man,  who  had  not  expected  to  have  his 
questions  on  creeds  answered  by  the  asking  of  othem  oa 
personal  experience,  then  withdrew,  ap])arently  mocb 
UtTected. 

On  the  SCth  of  July,  Garrettson  I'eached  Liverpool, 
The  upheaval  of  the  former  eccletiiastical  system  obtain- 
itig  in  that  township  had  been  complete,  A  longexisting 
iliabHtisfaotion  with  tlie  pastor  had  ended  in  his  dismission. 
The  Newlight  party  sought  to  obtain  control  of  the 
uhui'ch.  Their  ettbrt^  in  this diiection  woi-e  opposed  by 
those  who  remained  tkithful  to  '  the  standing  order-'  Tlie  i 
Juttei',  white  making  every  po^rsible  efl'ort  to  eix-.ure  a  J 
faitht^l  pastor,  through  the  aid  of  their  friends  in  the 
United  Suites,  were  willing  to  oiicn  the  building  fbr  the 
UB*'  of  any  minister  whom  they  regtu-ded  a«  provided 
with  satisfactory  ei-edenti  als.  For  several  montba, 
William  Firmage,  a  Calvinistic  Moibodist,  belonging  to 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Connoxlon,  occupied  the  pulpit. 
Wliile  tlie  owuercbip  of  the  building  remained  a  matter  \ 
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of  dJHpiite,  John  Mann,  whose  prospects  of  fiuccews  in 
business  at  Shelbume  wefe  dai'lt,  removed  to  Liverpool 
,  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  sevei-al  parties, 
A  determined  effoi-t  was  maiie  by  the  Newlighta  to  pre- 
vent him  from  occupying  the  pulpit  on  the  .Sabbath 
jrning  after  his  arrival.  Public  feeling,  however,  ran 
BO  strongly  in  favour  of  Mann,  that  the  Newlight  leader 
closed  his  hymn-book,  and  with  hie  friends  withdrew  at 
once  from  the  house,  leaving  the  pi-eacher  to  conduct  fho 
three  sei-vices  of  (he  day  without  f'arthei'  intemiption. 
In  spite  of  secret  insinuations,  to  which  hie  opponents 
resorted  upon  the  failure  of  open  opposition,  Mann 
pei'severed,  and  aided  by  Ci-omwell,  who  spent  a  month 
with  him  in  the  spring  of  1785,  succeeded  in  gathering  & 
society  of  twenty  members.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  he  arrived,  and  on  the  following  evening  also, 
GarrettiBon  pj'eached  in  the  Congregational  Chui'ch,  to  a 
people  '  willing  to  hear  the  word.'  He  continued  at 
Liverpool  during  firnr  weelcs,  crmstantiy  pj'eacbing  and 
ui^iting  from  bouse  to  house,  with  such  success  that 
before  his  departure  the  members  in  society  had  increased 
from  twenty  to  forty,  several  of  whom  had  experienced 
conversion. 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  (raiTettson  an-ived  at 
Shelburne,  His  congregations,  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
persons  atfirst,  increased  bo  rapidly,  that  the  I'oom  which 
aiforded  accommodation  for  two  hundred  hearei*,  proved 
too  small  to  contain  those  who  came.  The  Rector,  Di'. 
"William  Waiter,  who  had  been  indebted  to  the  Methodists 
for  the  use  of  their  preaching  room,  previous  to  the 
erection  of  his  temporaiy  church,  now  tendered  f  hem  the 
use  of  the  church  in  return.  Gan'ettson  had  occupied 
the  church  a  part  of  three  Sabbaths,  when  the  vestiy 
^cited  to  opiKisition  by  the   awakening  power  which 
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uci'cimpaiiiiKl  his  pi-eaching,  interposed  the 
to  prevent  liis  fiu'ther  occapation  of  it,  and  the  Methodist 
thanking  Dr.  Walter,  who  reluctantly  yielded  to 
action  ot'hin  vestry,  withdrew.  GiU'rettson,  driven  from 
the  church,  took  his  stand  upon  a  rock  which  is  still 
pointed  out  aX  the  Cove,  below  the  town.  In  a  short  tiine 
Wliitc'rt  building  was  enlargeil  to  accommodate  four 
hundred  persona,  but  was  still  found  to  be  too  small, 
(jiiri'ottson  then  proposed  to  the  Blacks  to  build  &  small 
place  of  Avoi-ship  for  tUemaelves,  at  the  north  of  the  town. 
During  the  six  weeks  spent  by  Garrettson  at  Sb«l( 
burne  aixt  the  adjoining  settlements,  one  hundred 
flfiy  ]iernons  wore  received  by  him  into  the  societies.  K. 
work  so  successftll  was  nnt  ciuried  on  without  serious 
opposition,  Somotimos  stones  were  thrown  at  him ;  at 
nlhcr  times  i-olton  eggs.  The  preaching  house,  hastily 
voiiHtrui'tcil,  sUmxI  on  posts  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  One 
evening  wlum  Garrettson  was  preaching  to  nearly  fonr 
luiinlrcd  persons,  a  mob  endeavored  to  remove  the  poets, 
intending  to  push  the  building  down  the  hill.  During 
the  sermon,  (he  preacher,  ignorant  of  their  intention, 
quoted  In  a  loud  tone,  '  Without  are  dogs,  and  soroer^ 
ors,  and  whi>ro mongers,  and  murderei-s,  and  idoUtan, 
and  whosoever  tovoth  and  maheth  a  lie.'  Some  of  iht 
mob,  supposing  the  discovery  of  their  design,  gave  ttw 
alann,  whi^n  the  whole  party  ran  off  with  hideous 
and  loft  the  congregation  to  conclude  the  service  in 
Among  the  triulitions  of  Sholhurne,  is  oneconeomil 
outrage  committed  about  this  time  on  one  of  the  i' 
ants,  by  a  party  of  sailors  belonging  to  Uis  Majo 
flhip  Mercury,  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  ser 
wore  held  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on 
ont^ide  of  the  building,  terminating  in  a  small  landing 
the  head.    The  plot,  which  was  to  place  benwth 
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landing  an  oil    eaak,  and  \>y  means    of  ropes,  to  displace 
the  planks   at  the  pretiae  moment  when  the  preacher  . 
should   atop  fi'om  the  door,  is    said  to  have    been   too 
ancceaa fully  carried  out. 

To  the  very  moment  of  departure,  Garrettson  was 
pursued  by  opposition  of  a  vexatious  chai-acter.  Aa  the 
sails  were  being  boiated  on  the  veaisel  in  which  he  had 
taken  paasage  for  Liverpool,  an  officer  of  a  man-of-war 
in  the  harbor,  called  to  some  persons  near  him,  '  He'a 

I  going.'  The  party  shouted,  '  Hail  the  Methodist  parson.' 
As  the  captain  paid  no  attention  to  their  repeated  ahouts, 
a  gnn  was  lired,  which  obliged  him  to  lower  aai!,  and. 
Garrettson  to  submit  to  have  his  trunk  examined,  amidst 
the  blasphomoua  utterances  of  the  aailors,  who  stood 
sear.  At  Liverpool,  where  he  remained  two  weeks,  he 
found  the  work  of  Loid  prospering  under  John  Mann,, 
and  preached  '  with  much  assurance  and  comfort.' 

Upon  his  return  in  the  autumn  to  Halifax,  Garrett- 
son had  the  satisfaction  of  fiading  the  work  in  that 
(own  in  a  pi-osperoua  state.  Black  had  been  in  iahora- 
abundant.     Occasional  visits  to  the  couutiy  had  involv- 

[  ed  large  expenditui-e  of  time  and  labor,  but  had  not  been 
without  satisfactoi-y  results.  '  On  Sunday,  July  3rd, . 
1786,'  wrote  Black  in  his  journal,  'I  preached  at  Mr. 
Scott's  at  "Windsor,  twice.  On  Manday,  I  rode  to  Her-- 
ton,  and  preached  at  tlie  town ;  nn  Tuesday,  at  the 
Baptist  meeting-house  with  peculiar  freedom.;  on  Wed- 
fieaday,  at  the  Presbyterian  meoting-house  ;  on  Thurs- 
day, at  Habitant ;  on  . Saturday,  at  Granville  ;  and  on. 
Sunday,  at  Annapolis  and. Granville.  From  Granville,. 
he  went  to  Digby.  Many  in  that  place  seemed  '  much. 
engaged,'  He  left  therea  little  Church  of  seventy -eight 
BiemberB,  sixty-six  of  whom  were  blacks;  and. returning 
Halifax,  ^preached,  at  vai'ioua   places  ou  the  way. 
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During  one  of  the  excureione  into  tlie  country  s 
ihia  period,  Jehu  Mosher,  a  young  man  who  had  been 
bi-ought  when  a  child  from  his  home  in  Hhode  Island, 
with  the  New  England  eetllers  who  landed  in  1761 ,  at  tl 
'Lauding,'    at  Newport,   liiitoned   to  Black,    gave  Ilia 
self  to  God,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  he  remained  a  niembev  until  bia  decease  in  1851 
at  the  advancetl  age  of  ninely-six.    In  September,  lei 
iug  John   Maun  in  charge  at  Halilax,  Black  visiM 
Liverpool  and  Shelhume.     In  the  latter  place,  ho  Hp< 
a  happy -Sabbath  with  Ganettson,  and  attended  a  lovi 
teast,  at  which  '  one  or  two  were  hlessed  with  the  p 
of  God.' 

During  the  winter  of  1785-6,  Black  took  his 
at  Cumberland ;  Ch'omwell  at  Shelburne  ;  Mann  i 
livci-pool;  while  GaiTettRon  took  charge  of  the  extcnsirl 
Ualiihx  circuit.  At  Cumberland,  Black,  while  nnchew- 
ed  by  those  wonted  indicationis  of  success  which  had  •»■ 
'Companied  his  labors  in  earlier  ilay8,  was  comforted  by 
the  conviction  that  his  endeavors  to  bring  about  f  return 
of  happier  times,  had  not  been  altogether  in  vaiii.  At 
Shelburne,  Cromwell  lal-ored  with  as  much  enprgy  a« 
feeble  health  would  permit.  Of  a  more  retiring  dis- 
position than  his  colleague  Garrettson,  Cromwell  waa 
not  prepared  to  encountor  and  conquer  the  oppoeittoa 
■which  only  neri'od  the  other  to  gi'enter  effort.  Tht 
arrival  of  a  coloured  jireacher  named  Morant,  wliOk 
according  to  his  own  representations,  bad  come  out  to 
Nova  Scotia  under  the  sanction  of  Lady  Huntinfidon,  and 
appeared  before  his  imprexsible  countrymen,  army- 
e<l  in  his  gown  and  bandci,  lod  a  number  of  them  ut 
Burchlown  to  withdraw  from  the  clasHCA  formed  Ihor^*. 
Morant's  influence  was,  however,  of  short  duniliott  ; 
and  during  the  following  suBimer,  thi\mgh<iiu*r(ilt»oQ> 
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efforts,  the  majority  of  the  wanderers  were  bronght  back. 
Certain  records,  of  a  wholly  independent  character,  shew 
John  Mann,  who  seems  now  to  liave  given  himself  np 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  have  labored 
throughout-the  winter  at  Liverpool  with  rare  diligence. 
Throughout  Gan-ettson's  extensive  change,  the  work 
■was  prosecuted  with  varying  results.  Garretteon's  plan 
of  labor,  when  in  the  city,  was  one  which  only  a  man 
of  anusUal  vigor  could  carry  out.  On  the  Sabbath,  he 
preached  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at  the  '  preaching- 
house  ;'  at  ten,  at  the  poor-house;  at  noon,  at  the  preaching- 
house  ;  at  four,  in  a  private-house  near  the  Dockyard  ; 
and  again  at '  candle-light,'  in  the  preaching-house.  The 
jpi-isonei-s  were  ftlno  visited  on  Fi-iday  afternoon,  and 
Bervices  held  each  evening  in  the  week.  Garrettsoii  also 
preached  several  times  during  that  winter  at  Dartmouth, 
where  the  people  offered  to  build  a  preaching-house,  if 
regular  services  could  be  gnaranteed.  Marchinton,  who 
had  prospered  in  business  at  the  outset,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  an  eri'or  in  the  shipment  of  a  certain  class  of  goods, 
ty  which  a  much  larger  quantity  than  he  had  ordered, 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  to  meet  a  ready  sale  at  an 
advanced  price,  had,  through  a  friend,  oifered  with  the 
help  of  several  others,  to  raise  five  hundred  pounds  for 
the  erection  of  a  Methodist  church,  if  Wesley  would 
Imdertake  to  famish  five  hundred  more.  Wesley,  at  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  upon  which  we  aro 
apt  to  look  back  as,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  its  '  golden'  age, 
replied  in  words  which  deserve  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  to  whom  the  Lord  'h*th  given  power  to  get 
wealth;'  'It  is  a  noble  proposal  of  brother  Marchinton; 
bnti  doubt  it  will  not  take  place.  You  do  not  know  the 
atate  of  the  English  Methodista.  They  do  not  roll  in  money 
.like  many  of  the  American  Methodists.    It  is  with  the 
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ulmoat  difficulty  that  we  can  raise  five  or  aix  hundi 
poundB  a  year  to  supply  our  contingent  expenses,  so  tl 
it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  raiao  five  hundi-ed  poi 
among  them,  to  build  houses  in  America.    It  is  ln» 
they  might  do  mnch;  but  it  is  a  sad  observation,  they 
that  have  moat  money  have  usually  the  least  gi-ace.' 
Marchijiton's  pi-oposal  not    having   been    accepted,  h^ 
proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1786,  to  erect  a  church, 
ble  of  accommodating  one  thousand  hearers,  on  h 
pi-oporty  in  Argy'e  ati-eet,  at  the  head  of  Bell'a 
known  in  Halifax,  in  former  years,   as  Alarchinton^ 
Lane. , 

From  the  country  districts  under  his  care,  Garrett^ 
8on  fonvarded  encouraging  reports.  At  Windsor,  '  in 
which  place,'  he  wrote,  'God  has  given  us  a  loving 
society,'  an-angements  had  been  made  for  the  building 
of  a  small  church.  These  arrangement*)  were  not,  how. 
ever,  carried  out.  A  few  friends  at  Annapolio,  proposed 
to  make  an  effort  in  the  same  direction,  'though  tboy 
bad  very  little  preaching  for  six  moatlis.'  In  Comwallis 
also,  five  hundi'ed  dollai's  had  been  siibscribed  toward* 
the  erection  of  a  church  in  that  township. 

The  names  of  Jonathan  Crane,  Esq.,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Noble  Shannon,  E»h).,  are,  at  this  tirae, 
mentioned  by  Garrettson,  in  connection  with  an  offer  on 
their  part,  of  two  hundi-od  dollars  toward  the  erection  of 
a  Methodist  church  at  Horton.  '  Colonel '  Crane  never 
becamo  a  member  of  the  Church,  to  which,  for  many 
years,  he  rendered  material  assistance  of  a  finanoijtl 
character.  '  In  his  last  afilJction,'  says  Kirhey,  in  his 
"  Memoirs  of  Black,"  '  he  was  led  to  sack  God  with  hia 
whole  heart.  Ere  the  shadows  of  death  gathered  around 
him,  a  light  was  kindled  in  his^al,  that  enabled  him  to 
tread  the  dreaded  vale  with  joyllil  i 
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"Confidence  in  the  God  of  his  palvation.'  For  the  material 
Slid  which  the  Methodisfci  of  Hortnn  received  from  him, 
they  were  indebted,  in  no  small  measnre,  to  the  influence 
■of  his  excellent  wife.  Mi's.  Crane  belonged  to  a  fSimily, 
several  of  the  members  of  which  have  been  blessed,  and 
have  been  made  a  blessinfj;  through  their  identification 
eith  Methodism.  She  was  the  first  of  the  '  Allisons  '  t« 
declare  herself  one  of  a  people  everywhere  spoken 
against.  The  family  to  which  she  belonged,  had  emi- 
grated about  1770,  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  arid  had 
settled  at  Hoi-ton.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia, 
3  became  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Crane.  Her  firet 
religious  impressions  were  received,  it  is  said,  under  the 
preaching  of  a  minister  of  the  PrcBbytei'ian  Church,  in 
connection  with  which  she  had  been  trained;  hut  ha^-ing 
no  intimate  friends  to  whom  she  eonld  speak  with 
«onfideBee.  respecting  her  convictions  of  duty,  she 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  sennona 
of  Black  and  Gai-retteon.  Conversation  with  these  min- 
ietera  tipon  the  topic  which  had  become  to  her  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  having  convinced  her 
that  they  were  quite  able  to  sympathize  with  hei'  in  her 
i-eligious  experiences,  and  competent  to  give  such  advice 
as  her  circumstances  required,  she  invited  them  to  her 
home;  and  having,  tlii-ough  their  guidance,  obtained  a 
■comfortable  assui-ance  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
trod,  she  became,  about  ITTS,  a  member  of  one 
■of  the  first  claeses  formed  in  the  county  of  Kings.  The 
position  occupied  by  her  husband,  '  a  tall,  handsome 
snan  with  flnent  speech,  and  an  amazing  readiness  of 
Tiatui-fli  wit,  and  illustrative  power,'  which  rendered  him 
one  of  the  '  distinguished '  members  of  the  Provincial 
legislature  of  that  '  halcyon '  period,  ^  and  who,  at  the 
^  Unidoch's  'HiBtoTfofNoTE  Seotia,' toL  3,  p.  S9. 
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time  of  his  decease  in  1820,  was  the  eenior  member  c 
the    House   of  Assembly,  enabled  her,  though  a  modea 
itnd  imassuming  woman,  to  exert  an  influeoeo  for  j 
(iver  a  large  circleof  friends,  until  herdepartui'ein  IS-IU 
Soon  aftei'  Mrs.  Crane  had  joined  the  Methodist   societ/1 
at  Horton,   she  was  followed  by  James  Noble  Shannc 
and  his  wife.      A  few  years  latei'  they  removed  to  Pai 
boro'.      Naturally  of 'a  vevy  diffident  mind,    prone   I 
look  at  his  own  heart,  a  peculiarity  in  his  ease  rathei 
constitutional    than  moral,  till  humiliation  degenerated  ' 
into  despondence,  Mi-.   Sbannon,  remarks  one,  who,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry,  often  shared  his  hospi- 
tality, 'walked  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  seldom  enjoyed  a 
hirgo  share  of  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'    The  6 
of  both  was  peace.* 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  the  itinerants  left  their  winterTI 
quarters.    Early  in  April,  Garrettson  proeooded  to  tha 
southern  coast.    John  Mann  availed   himself  of  the  op- 
jwrtunity  affoi-ded  by  Gan-ottson's  brief  stay   at  Liver- 
pool, to  visit  the  societies    at  Windsor  and    CornwalUa. 
Mann's  ministry  at  Livei'pool    had    been  gucce§sfal. 
'There  is  a  lively  society,'    Garrettson  wrote  to  Wesley. 
'  Alline's  small  party  oppose  us   warmly.    Tbe  greatcir  J 
jmrt  of  the  town  atlend  oui-  ministiy,  and  the  first  j 
pie  have  joined  our  society.'  After  a  short  visit  at  Livuiv.^ 
pool,  Gaiu'ettson  pushed  on  to  Shelbume.  On  his  arrival 
ho  Wttft  glad  to  find  Cromwell  able  to  set  out  for  Liv#r- 
]>ool  and  Halifax.    The  decline  of  business  at  Shelbume, 
ulroudy  too  evident,  convinced  Garrettson  that  maay  of 
his  n-iends  in  that  place  would  soon  be  driven  by  neoes- 
sity  to  seek  homos  elsewhei-e. 

After  having  used  all   possible  effort  to  ropnir  1 
breach  which  had  been  caused  among  the  colored  i 

•  lUoha/a  '  Memoir  of  BUck,'  p.  180. 
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bers  at  Shelburiie  ami  Bufchtawn,  througli  the  presence 
of  Jloi'ant,  GiaiTettaon,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  aet  oat 
for  Barrington.  His  route  thither  lay  along  the  coast, 
over  rough  and  slightly' trodden  foot-paths,  wide  enough 
only  to  permit  travellers  to  pass  through  the  woods  in 
'  Indian  tile;'  over  swamps  withoutcauseway;  and  over 
rivers  and  brooks,  nobridged  save  by  the  'windfall,' 
which  had  stretched  itself  across  the  stream,  and  over 
which  the  unpracticeJ  traveller  must  creep  on  'all 
fours,'  after  the  feshion  of  the  bear.  After  preaching  at 
fioseway,  where  there  were  a  few  momboi's,  and  at  Cape 
Jfegro,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained,  Garrettaon 
waded  through  '  mud  and  water'  to  Barrington.  His 
fi'iend  and  himself  sat  down  on  a  large  stone,  nncei'tain 
whether  any  one  would  receive  them.  A  Newlight 
preacher  had  warned  the  people  against  him,  as  '  legal, 
and  destitute  of  faith ;'  and  a  Calvinist  minister,  who 
had  for  a  time  preached  in  the  township,  had  written 
them,  that '  there  was  one  Garrettson  going  through  the 
conntry  who  was  a  dangei-ous  '  Arminian,'  and  had 
cautioned  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  harhor  stood  the  meeting-house. 
Nearly  all  the  original  aettlera  of  Ban-ington,  by  whom 
the  building  had  heon  erected,  were  Congregationalists, 
bat  the  absence  of  doors  and  windows,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  willingness  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  any  who 
might  wish  to  occupy  it.  Garrettson's  travelling 
eompanion  therefore  gave  notice  that  a  stranger  intended 
to  preach  there,  an  hour  before  sunset.  At  the  time 
appointed  twenty  persons  came,  listened,  and  then, 
retired.  Gan-ettson  and  his  friondwore  making  up  their 
minds  to  spend  the  night  in  the  moeting-honse,  when  a 
'good  woman'  returned,  and  itivited  them  to  her  home. 
This  friend  in  need,  whose  long  and  useful  life  termi- 
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natod   in   1856  at    the    ripe   age  of  ninety-six,  ie   still 
remembered  in  Baiiington,  as  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Homer,  Esqr,     Undei- the  preathing  of  Ganettcon,  she 
sought  and   found  rest   in    the   atonement   of    Christ, 
and  became  a   nsefal  christian,  pi  eventing   in    old   age^  J 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  her  well,  I 
'  a  pleasing  and  interesting  picture  of  quiet,  calm,  putien^.I 
tincomplaining  waiting  for  her  appointed  time.'    Th*9 
nest  evening  Garrettson  preached  to  a  few  more.    OnM 
Sunday,  a  hundi-ed  listened  to  him,   but   still    '  loobedf 
very  coldly'  upon  him.     In  the  evening  he  preached  0 
an  island  seveu  miles  off,  whore  he  was  kindly  roceivedj 
by  Mr.  S,,  a  sensible  man.'     On  another  evening  h 
-ed  a  smaller  island. 

The  cool  reception  which  Garrettson  had  met,  l«j 
him  at  timen  to  despair  of  accomplishing   anything  f 
his  Master,  at  Barrington.     On  the   following   Sabbatfa 
all  his  fears  were  dispelled.      On  the   morning  of  that 
day,  he  ai-ose   in  gi-eat  mental   distress;  and    at  i 
hour  appointed  for  service,  went  to  the  meeting-boi 
whei'e  none  awaited  his  arrival.    '  Upon  this,'  he  fl 
'  I  retired  into  a  wood  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fi-ora  I 
place,  and  entreated  the  Lord   to  send   out  the  ] 
and  bless  His  woi'd,     Ujfon  returning  to  the  meetinj^ 
house,  I  saw  the  people  assembling  fioni  every  part  4 
the  town,  and  in  a  little  while  we  had  a  largo  coinpanyj 
The    cloud  (hat    had    oppressed    my    mind    instant^ 
vanished,  the  Scriptures  opened  to  me,  and  the  word  < 
the  Loi'd  reached  the  hearts  of  the  hejirei*s.     Betwet 
two  and  three  hundi-ed  wore  awakened  in  a  greater  < 
less  degi-ee.    After  the  meeting  it  appeared  that  t 
shyness  and  prejudices  were  nil  removed,  and  theyei 
around  me  on  every  side,  with  tears  inviting  me  to  tl 
houuee.    AJler  a  few  days  »pent  at  Shelbumc,  ( 
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returned  to  Barrington.  He  found  that  very  lew  faniilion 
had  passed  uninfluenced  throagh  this  viKJlation  of  the 
Spirit.  At  the  head  of  the  harbor,  an  well  as  on  the 
islands,  he  visited  nearly  all  tLe  dwellings,  and  finding 
the  people  generally  willing  to  unite  in  ehurfh-member- 
ship,  oil  what  they  called  the  '  Arminian  plan,'  he  fomied 
a  ehurch  of  fifty  members.  Twenty  of  these  were 
believed  by  Oai-rettson  to  have  experienced  the  love  of 
God.  '  There  have  been,'  he  wrote  in  I'eferenco  to  the 
work  at  Barrington  and  the  neighborhood,  '  as  many 
clear  and  powerful  converaions  as  I  have  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  States.'  Besides  those  gathered  into  the  fold,  there 
were  many  earnest  seekei-s.  Pour  leadei's,  and  two 
stewards  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  society. 

At  Cape  Negro,  where  ten  families  then  resided,  the 
results  attending  Garrettaon's  ministiy  were  not  less 
marked  than  at  Barrington.  Few  individuals  remained 
unimpressed.  One  man,  who  had  bitterly  reproached 
bis  wife  for  her  attendance  upon  the  sorvices,  went 
himself,  was  cut  to  the  heart,  and  was  soon,  with  his 
wife,  enabled  to  rejoice  in  God.  Among  others  who 
sought  forgiveness  was  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  '  gentleman 
of  fortune,'  who  had  been  converted  in  chiMhood  under 
the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  "Whitfield  in  England,  and 
had  been  received  as  a  convert  by  the  latter,  but  who 
had,  through  unfriendly  influences,  wandci-cd,  from  her 
God.  Garretteon  formed  in  the  settlement  a  class  of 
sixteen  members,  ton  of  whom  professed  to  have  obtained 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

During  that  season  of  grace,  Samuel  Osborao  Doane, 
Si'.,  Esq.,  with  his  wife,  who  a,  few  months  later,  under 
the  ministry  of  Garrettson's  successor,  first  trusted  in 
Christ,  united  with   the  Methodist  Church.     Their  five 
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children  were  baptiaed  by  G-aiTettsou.    The  promiDent 
Ijosttion    occupied  by   Mr.  Doane  in  the  township  of 
Bari'ingtJDn,  i-endered  his  consistent  life  a  gi'eat  blessing: 
and    the  regularity  with  which,    assisted  by  Jonathan 
Smith,  he  maintained  the  Sabbath  and  week-day  Bervifius 
in  the  abwenee  of  the  preacher, — auch  absence  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  that  period, — ^wassaii^A 
many  years  after  hia  decease  in  1824,  by  a  veneraUi 
TOsideut  of  the  townahip,  to  bo  the  principal  cause  of  tl 
'  comparatively  commendable  condition  of  society,' 
neighborhood  in  which  he  had  lived  and  died.   In  AprilJ 
1871,  Jame.s,  the  last  siti-vivor  of  the  five  childre: 
tized  by  Garrettson  in  1786,  di^  at  the  age  of  ninai 
four.  '  Fi-om  the  eai'ly  morning  till  the  long  eventide  i 
life,'  it  was  aaid, '  the  fear  of  God  was  ever  befoi-e  Jam 
Doane. 

During  the  aummev  of  1786,  Garrettson  called  to  b 
assistance  ft  young  man,  who,  under  his  auspices,  enten 
the  itinerancy,  and  became  one  of  the  most  faigbld 
e.-itoemeil  niiiiistei's  of  early  provincial  Methodism.  Jam 
Mann  was  a  brotiier  of  John  Mann.  Though  a  deaoendai 
of  the  uno-vcitable  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdafll 
afterwards  New  York,  he  possessed  a  good  degi-ee  of  w 
and  vivacity.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  gay  and  thougU 
less.  An  incident  related  of  him  by  one  who,  i 
manhood,  ha<l  known  him  well,  shows  him  to  have  b 
possessed  of  a  largo  moasui'O  of  self-reliance,  Havin^h 
occftaion  to  leave  the  city  of  New  York  at  an  early  p 
of  the  war,  he  sought  protection  by  means  of  a  pass  f 
the  Goiiei'Sl  commanding  the  British  troops.  This  ] 
he  carefully  concealed  abont  his  person.  In  spite  of  h 
vigilance,  however,  he  I'ol  I  into  the  hands  of  a  party  i 
American  scouts.  The  attainment  of  liberty 
now  his  chief  concern ;  and  to  the  morality  of  the  n 
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ner  of  its  attainment  he  gave  1  ittle  tliought.  His  general 
convei-sation,  as  well  as  his  answers  to  inquiries,  all  went 
to  prove  him  a  staunch  eo-patriot  and  friend  of  those 
fh)in  whom  it  was  his  sole  object  to  get  free.  Having 
been  handed  over  to  the  offiuer  in  charge  of  the  post,  he 
obtained  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer,  an 
introduction  to  his  residence,  whei-e,  by  his  pleasant 
mannei's,  his  loyal-whig  converaation,  and  his  Eevolu- 
tionary  songs,  he  completely  removed  all  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  officer's  wife,  and  secured  a  share  in  the 
hospitalities  of  the  fioueehold.  The  officer  himself,  on 
his  return,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  account  given 
concerning  his  movements  by  the  young  man,  and  with 
that  given  of  her  prisoner  by  hie  hospitable  keeper,  that 
he  permitted  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey  in  possession 
of  a  pass  from  a  Whig  officer.  Thus  doubly  protected, 
be  accomplished  his  pui-pose.  Many  yeara  later,  when 
relating  the  incident,  he  gravely  i-emarked,  '  I  would 
not  do  so  now.'  'No  I  not  do  this  to  obtain  your  liberty?' 
said  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  related  the  circum- 
stance, ■  No !'  was  the  firm  reply,  '  I  would  not  uttor 
an  untruth  to  gain  liberty  or  life.'  * 

Respecting  the  circumatancea  of  James  Maim'a  con- 
version little  is  known.  In  his  native  land  he  became 
conscious  of  his  need  of  salvation.  While  yet  a  youth, 
he  had  heard  Boardman  and  Pilmoor  preach  in  New 
Tork.  Charmed  with  the  siaiplicity  of  the  worship  lie 
witnessed,  and  the  clearness  of  the  doctrines  to  which 
he  listened,  he  resolved  that  whenever  he  should  enter 
npon  a  religious  life,  he  would  become  a  Methodist.  This 
determination  he  carried  into  effect  previously  to  hin 
departure  from  New  Tork.  Though  not  then  modo 
happy  through  the  forgiveness  of  wins,  he,  at  once,  with 

'Winthrop  Sargent,  Eaq.,  in  •  Weilcjrui,' Oct.  U2,  1808. 
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that  rigid  consiatfiiicy  which  mai-lied  his  career  tfarongfa- 
ont  life,  withdrew  from  former  thoughtlesB  aBBOciat«e, 
and  sought  his  friends  among  the  people  of  God.  Soon 
after  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Methodiet  Chiiwh, 
a  lady  who  had  frequently  met  him  at  those  social 
gatherings  in  which  he  had  taken  such  delight,  and  to 
the  men-imont  of  which  he  had  in  no  email  measure 
contributed  by  his  genial  conversation,  and  nioriy  song, 
and  fondness  for  the  dance,  mot  him,  and  after  making 
reference  to  his  absence  from  their  circle  of  pleasure, 
invited  him  to  join  them  again.  '  Those  days,  Mndam,' 
was  his  reply,  '  are  passed  and  gone.'  And  when  rallied 
by  his  foi-mer  friend  about  his  '  Methodistic  nonsense,' 
and  urged  not  to  '  bury  himself  alive,'  he  closed  the 
conversation  by  assuring  her  that  sooner  or  later  wc 
must  leani,  that 

i-  they  build, 

In  New  York,  where  the  relations  between 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists  were  of  a  friendly  charac- 
ter, James  Mann  frequently  acted  as  clerk  in  the  ser- 
vices conducted  by  Charles  Inglis,  afterwards  tho  first 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A    strong  attachment  to  Brilain  led  him  to  leare 
New  York  ^r  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  thonsands  of  03cU< 
who  found  their  way  to  the  province  in  nSS.     Adm 
arrival  in  tho  land  of  his  adoption,  he  sought  and  rthtiliii  I 
ed  a  consciousness  of  the  I>ivine  favor,  through 
remission  of  sins  that  arc  past.     It  has  been  stated 
good  authority,  that  he  himself  was  wont  to  npoak  of 
appeai-ance  of  a  young  ft-iend,   lately  'leceaeol, 
circomstancoa  which    Bcomcii    indicative  of    the 
abandonment  of  hope,  as   tho  cause  which  led   hitn 
seek  more  esnieetly  for  an  aaaaranceof  aecept&nM 
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Christ.*  Whatever  differencee  of  opinion  may  exist 
respecting  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  cause 
atated,  the  fact  is  clearly  established  that  James  Mann, 
at  the  foot  of  the  crass,  by  whatever  means  he  may  have 
been  led  to  that  sacred  sjwt,  had  felt  the  power  of  the 
atoning  blood,  and  had  made  a  complete  sun-ender  of 
self  to  Christ.  For  some  time  he  taught  school  at 
Livei-pool.  While  a  resident  of  that  town,  he  was  invi- 
ted by  the  committee  of  tho  Congi-cgatioual  Church  to 
assist  in  conducting  the  services  in  '  Old  Zion,'  in  the 
absence  of  a  pastor,  or  of  any  visiting  preacher.  His 
efforts  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Liverpool.  During  the  summer  of  lt86,  at  the  call  of 
Gan-ettson,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  for  which 
Grod  had  been  steadily  preparing  him,  and  went  to  Bar- 
rington,  where  Gan-ettson,  in  the  autumn,  left  him  in 
charge  of  the  now  societies. 

During  the  spring  of  1786,   William  Blaclr  removed 
his  family  fi-om  Amheret  to  Halifax.      '  The  people  of 

»     Halifax,'  Garrettson  reported  to  Wesley,  'have had  very 
little  preaching  of  late,  at  which  they  are  much  tried,' 
'  It  is  impossible,' he  added,   'to  supply  half  the  places 
where  they  want  us.'     Some  new  religions  elements  had 
been  introduced  by  tho  arrival  of  tho  loyalists,  and  the 
comparatively  small  population  of  the  city  had  become 
very  much  divided  in  religious   sentiment.     '  There  is,' 
wrote  Blank,  a  little  later, '  one  large  English  church :  one 
small  Dutch  church;  one  Presbyterian  meeting-houae  ; 
_      one   Roman  Catholic  chapel ;    besides  a  smalt  society 
■     of  Quakers ;    one  of  Sandemanians ;   and  one  of   the 
H     followers   of     Swedenborg;    together    with   a    few    of 
B     Lady  Huntingdon's    society,    and    a  great  swarm    of 

I      re 
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n  incident  of  a  nmilar  character,  ftnd  followed  bj  aimilat 
reanlts,  n  given  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  TliDmas  Savage.  'Wea- 
lejian  Mctbodiet  Magazine,'  1H59,  p.  6T'J. 
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infidela."'    As  a  natural  result  of  the  IVequent  absence  oA] 
their  own  pastoi-s,  and  of  the  influenceB  by  which  th^  I 
were  surroundod,  the  small   class   of  Methodists,  whoM'l 
piety  Gitrrettaon  had  feai'tid  to  be  '  not  very  deep  yftt," 
bad  been  scattered.     Blai'k  on  his  andval,  immediately 
formed  another,  of  those  who  felt  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  privilege.     During  the  month  of  Aagost 
the  prospect  became  much  brighter,     '  For  some  time' 
Black   wi'ote,  'few   attended   preaching.      However,   I 
tiTiBt  God  has  agnin  begun  to  work.     One  or   two   have 
experienced  remission  of  wins.    Yestei-day  several  w<ire 

'  Sellna,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  one  of  the  fcw  of  noLle 
rank  who  became  tlie  fHcnde  of  Mt^thodUm.  When  the  separBtion 
took  ptaoe  between  Weslej  and  Whitfield,  rite  became  inipresMd 
with  the  idea  that  WL-sley  denied  the  doctrine  of  justiflCBtioD  hj 
faith,  and  insiitcd  upon  the  saving  merit  of  works,  and  she,  there* 
fore,  took  the  side  of  Whitfield.  A  aliort  time  before  her  deulii 
when  she  read  Wesley's  dying  ascription  of  his  sal<rution  to  the 
bluod  of  the  Lamb,  and  learned  A'om  Wesley's  fellow  travelleri 
Joseph  Bradford,  that  his  preaching  hod  always  been  in  accurdwioe 
with  his  dying  testimony,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  lamented  that 
the  separation  had  ever  taken  place.  This  noble  Christian  wotnaa, 
who  not  only  used  her  induenee  in  the  highest  circles  of  tho  Una- 
dom,  but  opened  her  own  mans-ion  for  the  preaching  of  the  OoapUi 
and  e^ipendcd  not  le»s  than  a  hnlfa  niitlion  of  dollars  in  her  effbrta 
to  make  Chr»t  known  to  all  classes  of  her  coontiymen,  became  tlM 
recognjaed leader  of  the  Calvinisiic  Methodists,  gathered  under  the 
ministry  of  WhitSeld,  Howl'U  Harris  and  others.  Among  the 
fvan^lista  sent  by  her  to  America,  was  William  Fimia)^,  who 
landed  at  Halifax.  He  is  described  by  one  who  frequently  listened 
to  him,  as  'a  very  fiuall,  diminutive-looking  man,  having  a  good 
voice,  and  being  something  of  an  orator.'  In  the  antumii  of  1789 
he  went  to  Liveipool,  where  he  oc-cupied  the  pulpit  of  '  Old  Son ' 
until  the  following  spring,  when  the  opposition  of  the  Newlij^ite 
obliged  him  to  retnrn  to  Halifax.  In  that  place,  where  he  apent 
thcremainderof  his  days,  he  wu9  long  remembered  as  agood  man. 
When  dying,  he  said  that  he  had  been  trampled  npon  during  Ua 
life ;  charged,  like  his  Heavenly  Master,  with  being  irregular  and 
withont authority  as  a  teacher;  and  esteemed  of  no  repute;  and 
desired  that  his  body  should  be  Interred  just  inside  the  gate  of  the 
old  burying  ground,  where  all  who  passed  in  and  out  might  walk 
over  it.  The  strange  request  was  complied  wltli.  The  stone  wUch 
marked  his  grave  was  rcmorcd  some  year*  before  the  ctoaliif  of 
the  eemetory,  a«  an  obstruction  to  funerals  entering  the  lar(e  galit 
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.  crying  in  the  bitlorness  of  tbeir  soula,  gi-oaning  Jbr 
redemption.  Our  conpregafiona  also  increase  fast.  La«t 
Bight  our  room  was  nearly  fllied.  We  Lave  iiow  tliiily- 
two  in  society.' 

AmoDg  tboBe  who  were  led  into  the  enjoyment  of  an 
aBsiirance  of  Divine  favor,  thi-ough  the  insti-unieiitality 
of  Black's  ministry  at  this  period,  was  one  who  became 
not  only  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Methodist  chui-ch  in 
Halifax,  where  he  resiJed  until  the  close  of  life,  nearly 
half  a  century' later,  but  who  by  his  character,  and  by 
his  pen,  exerted  an  influence  highly  favorable  to  his 
Master's  cause,  in  a  much  wider  sphere,  Alexander  ■ 
Anderson  was  at  this  time  the  second  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Naval  Storekeeper  at  the  Dockj'aiil.  In  1777, 
while  prosecuting  his  studies  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, he  was  oiferod  by  a  Mr.  Cort,  the  position  of  tutor 
to  his  family,  whom  he  was  about  to  take  to  Miramichi. 
Pleased  with  the  prospect  of  going  abroad,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  the  beaten  path  in  which  young  men  at  that  day 
genersiily  moved,  he  immediately  accepted  an  offer  which 
he  feai-ed  friends  might  urge  him  to  decline;  and  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  from  the  date  of  the  proposal,  went  on 
board  ship  for  London.  The  four  years  spent  by  him  at 
Miramichi  wei-e  years  of  sore  discipline.  American 
privateei-s  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries, 
while  the  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  under 
the  influence  of  American  omissaiies,  appi'opriated  the 
cattle,  robbed  the  stores,  and  burned  some  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  settlers  ;  and  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
with  deafening  shouts  and  yells,  threatened  to  destroy 
their  lives.  The  diacipline  of  that  period,  he  aftoi-wards 
felt  to  be  salutary.  'Trials,'  he  assured  a  former 
teacher,  '  taught  me  more  religion  than  many  ser- 
mons.'     lu  1781,  ho  left  Miramichi  for  Halifax,  where, 
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with    little    iufluenee     to    aid    him,    he    sccui-ed 
easy,  yet  renumei'ative  position.       lu   that    poaiticHvl 
hiH  inflexible    integrity,    severely   tested,   gained  hint^l 
the    full   confidence  of   those    in    authority,   while  it,  J 
jKiasibly   retarded  hie  pi-omotion,    Dui'ing    a    visit    to  f 
England  in  1782,  ho  was  introduced  to  John  Newton,  the  'J 
Eectorof  St.  Mary  Woolnooth,  better  known  in  connec- 
tion with  his  early  residence  at  OIney,  where  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper.  While  in  London 
he  attended  the  ministry  of  Mj%  Newton,  by  whom  he  w 
kindly  welcomed   to  his  reuidence.     For  several  yes 
.  occasional  lotiei-s  paused  between  them.    The  correspt 
dence  is  indicative  of  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  one  ti 
receive   spiritual  guidance,  and  of  a  willingness  i: 
part  ofthe  other  to  impart  it.  Respecting  Mr.  Andersoa'fl 
visit  to  England,  Mr.  Newton  wi-ote  him  in  1783,  in  I 
own  peculiar  style,  '  I  trust  you  are  thankful  to  the  Lord 
and  you  have  reason  to  be  so.  If  during  your  ab«enc4 
from   Halifax,  you  had  made    a  voyage  to  Solomott'al 
Ophir,  and  returned   with  a  ship  laden  with  |^Id, 
your  own  property,  the  people  of  the  place  would  havi 
envied  and  admii-ed  your  success.  Bnt  you  made  a  atiU 
more  gainful  voyage.    You  brought  from  thence  a  cai^ 
of  sin  an<l  uneasiness,  which  yon  exchanged  in  BnglRod 
fi'>r  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Crospel.    How  difTerent 
were  your  views  in  coming  hither,  fi-om  the  Loi-d's  views  J 
coneeiTiiBg  you.    When    Saul  was  wholly  taken  tip  iiL 
seeking  his  father's  asses,  Samuel  surprised  himwitb  th»^ 
news  of  a  kingdom,  which  ho  had  not  thought  of.  I  haw 
reason  to  be  very  thankful  that  the  L»i-d  gave  me  the 
honor  of  pointing  out  to  you  His  gracious  purposes  in 
your  favor,  and  of  ])utting  you  in  possession  of  a  ti 
unspeakably  moro  valuable  than  the  wealth  of  boUi  t 
Indies.' 
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To  '  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly,'  in  tlio  state 
of  religion  and  moi-als  then  prevailing  in  Halifax,  and 
especially  in  the  circle  in  which  Mr,  Anderson  had  been 
accustomed  to  move,  involved  a  stiniggle  of  unusual 
severity.  Such  a  life  could  be  maintained  only  by  a  de- 
termination made  in  the  strength  of  grace.  No  com- 
promise could  bepei'mitted.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
■was  attempted.  Ho  revised  his  list  of  frieudu,  and  with- 
drew from  the  more  gay  and  thoughtless,  while  he  cher- 
ished an  acc[uaintance  with  the  few  pious  individuals  he 
had  found.  Communion  with  the  latter,  some  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  Dockyard,  and  con-espondence 
with  John  Newton,  from  whom  he  received  a  yearly  let- 
ter, proved  ahelp  to  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  previous- 
ly to  1786  he  had  attended  any  of  the  Methodist  services, 
By  training  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  minister  of  that  church  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Halifax,  an  attendant  at  Episcopal  services, 
he  had  no  predilection  for  either  the  doctrines,  or  the 
economy  of  MethodiBm.  He  was  led,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1786,  to  listen  to  the  Methodist  itinerants.  He 
was  charmed  with  their  preaching.  '  We  have  frequent 
visits,'  he  wrote  in  June  of  that  year  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, '  from  spiritual  preachers,  and  I  thank  Josua  for  it. 
I  am  just  from  hearing  one  of  that  description,  who 
preached  near  Blackadar's.  His  instruction  wa.'a  great, 
but  his  audience  small.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  reproach 
to  fi-equent  such  meetings,  which  are  composed  of  the 
poorest  class  of  citizens,  and  derided  by  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  in  an  especial  manner  it  is  to  correct  morals, 
and  inculcate  virtue  and  piety.'  In  a  letter  written  in 
August  to  his  father,  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  he  in- 
I  formed  him  that  '  it  had  pleased  God,  especially  of  late, 
I  to  visit  his  soul  with  much  of  his  grace,  light,  and  love,' 
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and  U)  teach  him  '  why  ho  had  been  bowed  down  whh 
apiritual  tribulation,  from  eight  years  of  age.'  Henc^ 
forth,  his  letters  breathed  a  new  spirit,  as  they  bore  to 
his  fi-iends  confident  declai-ations  of  pergonal  peace, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  earnest  wishes  for 
their  experience  of  similar  happiness. 

Many  are  deeply  indebted  to  Methodism,  to  whom 
Methodism  in  turn  owes  little,  or  nothing.  Some,  even 
of  those  who  through  the  teachings  of  her  pulpits  have 
been  led  into  paths  of  peace,  have  ranged  themselves 
beside  those  who  affect  to  deny  the  right  of  the  very  men, 
through  whose  agency  they  were  blessed,  to  preach  the 
very  truths  which  came  to  them  from  the  lips  of  these 
men  with  power,  and  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit.  So  did  not  Aloxa.nder  Andei-son.  '  Unpopular  aa 
Methodism,"  remarks  Dr.  Richey,  '  then  waa  in  the  com- 
munity, and  likely  aa  an  intimate  and  open  aeeociation 
with  it  was  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  eDthnsiasm 
and  imbecility,  and  to  impede  his  promotion  to  a  situation 
of  greater  emolument  under  government,  he  was  not  (he 
man,  for  any  temporal  considerations,  to  snppreM  his 
convictions  of  truth,  or  falter  in  his  allegiance  to  Chria) 
Respecting  one  of  the  aristocratic  homos  of  the  city, 
which  he  had  been  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor, 
wrote,  '  I  have  not  visited  there  since  the  cerenw 
BeligioD  has  dissolved  the  connection.  I  found  a  con- 
straint in  my  mind  to  leave  the  Church,  where  I  received 
little  or  no  spiritual  comfort,  and  to  join  the  Methodists, 
whom  I  have  long  desired  to  see  in  this  place.  This  step 

has  given  universal  offence, — and  in   particular  to 

who  is  a  rigid  Churchman, — but,  blessed  be  God,  who 
allowed  me  not  to  eonfer  with  flesh  and  blood.  I  wonld 
gladly,  he  added,  'describe  to  you  my  condition,  my 
i-omibrt,  my  blisa,  but  you  cannot,  unless  changed  in 
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heart,  be  able  to  compruhond  it,  for  it  is  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.' Even  by  his  valued  correspondent,  John  Newton, 
the  tidings  which  he  ospected  would  afford  g^eat 
pleasnre  were  received  with  expressions  indicative  of  re- 
gret, leather  than  of  satisfaction.  The  poet-pastor  who 
had  wi-itten, 

'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know. 

Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought ; 
Do  I  love  my  God,  or  no, , 
Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not  1 
■was  not  prepared  to  sympathize  fully  with  his  fi'iend  iii' 
the  joy  caused  by  the  dii-ect  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
with  his  spirit,  to  his  acceptance  as  a  child  of  God ;  nor 
to  rejoice  in  his  union  with  those  who  made  the  privilege 
of  all  believers  to  enjoy  this  direct  assurance  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  a  prominent  article  of  their  creed. 

Prom  the  day  that  Mr,  Andei-son's  name  was  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  was,  as 
one  who  knew  him  well  remarked,  '  both  as  to  strength 
and  ornament,  a  pillar  in  the  chiu-ch.  For  many  yeara 
lie  ofSciat«d  as  a  leader,  and  local  preacher.  His  gifts  in 
the  pulpit  were  not  of  the  most  attractive  character,  but 
the  veneration  which  his  chai-actcr  inspired,  always 
ensm-ed  for  him  an  attentive  and  respectful  hearing,'  He 
■was  epai-ed  to  the  church  in  Halifax  until  1833,  when 
his  friends  missed  him  from  his  place  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  at  the  quarterly  love  feast ;  and  fram  his  seat 
beneath  the  pulpit,  at  the  communion  sei-vicee.  He  died 
ae  he  had  lived,  proclaiming  that '  God  is  love.' 

While  Garrettson  had  been  thus  engaged  at  Shelbume 
and  Ban-iiigton,  and  Black  at  Halifax,  in  the  summer  of 
178G,  Cromwell  had  been  at  Windsor,  and  John  Mann  at 
Liverpool.  "William  Gi'andin,  a  young  man,  formerly  of 
New  Jersey,  where  he  had  become  a  Methodist,  had  also 
been  called  into  the  ministry,  and  sent  to  Cumberland, 
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While  roturning  to  Halifax  in  the  autumn,  Grarretteon' 
marked  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  little  church 
Liverpool,   Athiafirst  visitjin  1785,  hehadadministereil 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  seven  comimini cants ;  he   had 
the  pleasure  of  diatri bating  the  memorials  of  hte  Saviot 
death  to  no  less  than  sixty  persons. 

A  singulai'  and  ead  incident,  illastrative  of  the  ^-ii 
which  our  lathei-s  in  some  cases  took  of  the  privilege 
the  '  benefit  of  clergy,'  took  place  in  connection 
John  Mann's  ministry  at  Liverpool,  during  the  summer. 
This  waa  the  presence,  during  themoraing  and  afternoon 
aei-vices  on  a  cei-tain  Sabbath,  of  a  prisoner,  convicted  of 
themui-derofhis  wife  at  Port  Mouton,  and  under  sentence 
of  execution  on  the  following  day.  Properly  guarded,  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  fi'om  the  jail  to  the  church,  and 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  might  be  directly 
addi-essed  by  the  preacher.  'Mr.  Mann,'  says  an  eye- 
witness, '  addressed  himself  to  him  in  both  disconrees, 
a  very  atfecting  manner.'  The  next  day  the  nnhaj 
man  was  hanged  on  the  common,  in  the  rearof  thechi 
John  Mann  attended  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  thought 
a  true  penitent. 

Ari-aDgement«  had  been  mode,  in  the  spring  of 
1786,  for  a  Conference  dui-ing  the  autumn  of  that  ynu-. 
The  ministers  and  laymen  in  Nova  Scotia,  bad,  for  sonte 
time,  felt  the  disadvantages  arising  iVom  their  imgalw 
mode  of  working,  conaeq^uent  upon  the  largeness  of  tfa« 
field,  and  the  HmalliiosB  of  the  number  of  labgr«r«. 
They  had  also  looked,  with  a  sad  consciousness  of  their 
inability  to  occupy  it,  at  the  inviting  field  which  New 
Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  many  thousand*,  pny 
sented  to  the  Christian  laborer.  Letters  from  Dr.  Coke, 
informing  them  that  ho  expected  to  reach  Nova  ScotiA 
late  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  with  on«  tut  t«9 
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nussiooai'ies  to  be  stationed  in  the  pi-ovince,  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  meeting  at  Halifax,  early  in  October. 
The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  begun  on  the 
10th  of  that  month.  To  the  gi'eat  disappointment  of  the 
preachers  and  their  friends,  Dr.  Coke  failed  to  make  his 
appearanoe.  No  tidings  reached  them  in  explanation 
of  hia  absence.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 
difficulty  of  travelling,  made  postponement  impossible  ; 
they  thewfore  continued  the  sessions  for  four  days. 
Their  deliberations  were  characterized  by  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  and  brotherly  love,  Garrettson  and  Black 
were  appointed  to  the  immense  Halifax  circuit,  extend- 
ing from  Halifax  to  Digby ;  John  Mann  was  re-appointod 
to  Liverpool  ;  Cromweil  and  James  Mann  were  placed 
in  charge  of  Shelhurne  and  Eavrington  ;  and  Grandin 
was  sent  back  to  Cumbei-land. 

Five  hundred  and  ten  members  were  i-eported  in 
connection  with  the  missiona  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
English  Minutes  of  1786.  Accoi-ding  to  a  letter  from 
GaiTettson  to  Asbury,  forty  of  these  were  in  Halifax  ; 
sixty  at  Hoi-ton,  Windsor,  CornwalliB,  and  the  adjacent 
neighborhoods ;  nearly  one  hundred  at  Annapolis,  Gran- 
ville, and  Bigby  ;  forty  at  Liverpool ;  about  fifty  at 
Cumberland  ;  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  at 
Shelburna  The  results  of  the  toil  of  the  summer,  highly 
encceaaful  in  several  circuits,  had  been  reaped  after  these 
returns  had  been  forwarded. 

Finances  were  low,  and  allowances  small.  Sixteen 
L  dollars  per  <iuarler,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging, 
H  was  theamountof  eachitinerant'sclaim,  Alargemargin 
H  was  thus  left  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  principle,  in 
^B  those  circuits  in  which  married  preachers  were  stationed, 
^m  The  '  Contingent  Fund '  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by 
^H   the  purchase  of  two  horses  for  the  nae  of  the  itinerants. 
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Dr.  Coke  failed  to  reacli  Nova  Scotia,  defeated  in 
purpose  fay  a  power  agaio&t  which  it  was  iinposeibl< 
contend.  With  John  Clarli  and  William  Hami 
appointed  to  Newfoundland ;  and  William  Warrennsr, 
appointed  to  remain  in  N"ova  Sw)tia  for  a  short  time,  at 
the  expii-ation  of  which  he  waa  to  pi-oceod  to  Antigna, 
Dr.  Coke  embarked  at  Graveaend,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, for  Halifax.  Head  winds  and  stormy  weather  so 
delayed  thorn  that  they  did  not  see  the  Land's-£nd  until 
the  12th  of  October.  The  voyage  proved  moat  dlaaetrooR-i 
and  perilona.  On  the  24th,  when  in  mid-ocean, 
vessel  became  leaky;  on  the  27th,  the  tii-st  of  a 
ion  of  gales  began,  whiuh  increauod  in  fiu-y,  until,  to 
the  captain's  woi-ds,  it  seemed,  at  one  time,  as  if 
cloude,  the  air,  and  the  sea  were  all  commingled. 
Doctor  and  his  three  companions  in  black 
objects  of  strong  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  captain, 
who,  at  length,  almost  ft'antic,  rushed  into  the  cubin, 
seized  the  Doctor's  papei's,  which  lie  threw  overboMid, 
and  then  laid  hold  on  the  Dootor  himself.  The  lattMT 
fared  better  than  Jonah  in  the  hands  of  the  shipmastAT 
of  Joppa.  The  captain  gave  him  a  few  heai-ty  shakee, 
accompanied  by  hai-d  words,  which  indicated,  without 
any  possibility  of  mistake,  the  nature  of  his  views  and 
feelings.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  tbo  atorm 
deemed  to  gather  new  strength,  and  the  ship  oozed  at 
every  joint,  as  if  in  her  last  agony.  A  council  wao  held, 
at  which  the  captain  expressed  his  despair  of  reacbing 
Halifax.  The  unanimous  opinion  was,  that  their  ouly 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  running  before  the  wind  U>  the 
West  IndieM.  No  sooner  was  the  head  of  the  votnej 
turned  in  that  direction,  than,  as  the  Doctor  rcmarkwt, 
'  it  seemed  as  if  angels  blew  the  gale.'  The  stonn  abated, 
the  clouds   broke  away,  and  the  winds  and  wttvoe  L<on 
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the  shattered  ship,  and  her  living  freight,  gently  onward 
to  Antigua.  On  that  island,  the  missionaries  landed  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas,  and,  walking  up  the  town  of 
St.  Greorge's,  met  John  Baxter,  the  solitary  Methodist 
lay-laborer,  on  his  way  to  conduct  service  in  the  rude 
chapel,  which  he  had  nearly  built  with  his  own  hands.  * 

^Etheridge's  <Life  of  Coke,^pp.  159-164. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  LOWER  PBOTINCES,   FROM  ■; 
FIRST  CONFERENCE  IN  ITSS,  TO  THE  CLOSE  C 
THE  CONFERENCE  YEAE  1790-1. 

Use  of  the  press  by  Methadiste.  Influence  of  Fletcher's  worki. 
John  Allison.  Toils  and  succceseg  of  the  preachers  during  the 
winter  of  1786-7.  Return  oi  Garrettson  and  Cromwell  to  the 
United  States.  Review  of  Garrettton's  labors  in  Nova  Scod*. 
Charles  Wbite.  Arrivsi  of  William  Jeesop.  State  of  the  woric 
ill  the  ProTince  during  the  summer  of  1787.  John  Black.  Se- 
cond Conference.  Arrival  af  James  Wraj.  His  appointment  ■* 
Superintendent  by  Wesley.  Political  eitit«ment  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Wesley's  views  respeeting  ordination.  Ordinatioo 
of  William  Black,  John  Mann  and  James  Mann  at  Philadel- 
phia. Besignation  of  the  Superintendency  by  Wray,  and  ap- 
pointmeot  of  Black  to  the  office.  Irregular  Itinenuicy  of  tl  ' 
day.  Growth  of  the  work.  Opening  of  Methodist  Church 
Sackville,  N.B.  Visit  of  Thoma*  Owens,  a  West  Indian  M 
Bionary,  at  Liverpool.  Thomas  Whitehead.  Removal  of  Wi 
to  tlic  West  Indies,  James  Mann  at  New  York.  Weslej 
death.     Meeting  of  Black  with  Coke  at  Philodclphi 


The  value  of  the  press,  as  an  aid  to  the  work  of 
pruachei',  has  been  i-ocognized  by  the  leaders  of  HeliuK^ 
dism  from  the  earliest  peri  od  of  her  history.  To  Bensoii, 
one  of  the  first  of  his  preachers  addicted  to  literary 
labors,  Wesley  wrote;  ' SimpHfyreligion, and  every  ji»rt 
of  learning.'  What  Wesluy  advised,  he  had  previously 
practiced.  His  literary  laboM  alone  might  have  Riled 
up  the  space  allotted  to  several  men  of  ordinary  energy. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  system  of  cheap  publications, 
sustainod  by  large  sales,  so  successfully  carried  out  » 
the  present  day.  Two  thirds  of  the  numerous  articles 
published  by  him,  previously  to  175i>,  on  grammar,  logic, 
medicine,  music,  poetry,  theology  and  philosophy  wers 
sold  by  him  at  leas  than  tt  shilling  ench,  and  more  Uuui 
one  fourth  at  a  penny.    To  the  number  of  thesfl  ha 
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tinned  to  add  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The  whole  of  his 
writinga,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  althongh  many  of 
them  had  passed  through  ten  or  twenty  editions,  eould 
not  be  purchased  for  less  than  ten  guineas,  though  pub- 
lished at  prices  '  sui-priMingly'  cheap.  '  At  the  beginning 
of  1778  he  issued  the  firet  numbei*  of  the  'Ai-miiiian 
Magazine,'  which,  while  under  his  own  management, 
bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  more  popular  MligiouB 
monthlies  of  the  present  day,  than  it  has  done  under  the 
conti-ol  of  his  eucceBBors.  Under  the  titleof  the  '  Wraleyan 
Methodist  Magazine,'  it  is  now  the  oldest  religious  peri- 
odical in  the  world,  having  entei-ed  into  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  its  publication.     W^ley'a  efforts  to  e 


in  accordance    with   the 

ion.  To  hie  itinerants,  he 

iHpplied  with  books, 


cuiate  his  publications  were 

energy  shown  in  their  preparatio 

Bald,  '  See  that  every  Boeiety  i 

Bome  of  which  ought  to  be  in  every  house.' 

The  founders  of  American  Methodism  were  careful 
in  this  respect  to  follow  Wesley's  example.  Robert 
Williams,  one  of  the  first  lay-evangelists,  printed  and 
cii'Culated  Wesley's  sermons.  His  enterprise,  Jesse  Lee 
states,  '  resulted  in  great  advantage  to  religion,  by  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  preachera,  where  these  had  never 
been  before.'  After  the  pi-ohibition  of  independent 
publication  on  the  part  of  th©  preachers,  by  the  first 
Confei-ence  in  1773,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should 
be  united  in  the  effort  to  use  the  press  for  religious  pur- 
poses. At  the  Conference  of  1789,  John  Dickens  was 
therefore  designated  Book  Agent.  At  Philadelphia, 
during  that  year,  he  began  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  attending  at  the  same  time  to  his  duties 
as  pi-eacher  and  pastor.  That  establishment,  removed 
ftt  a  later  period  to  New  York,  is  now  the  largest  religi- 
ous publishing  house  in  the  world. 

J  BleTena'  '  HiaUiry  of  the  M.  E.  Clmrch,'  toI.  4,  p.  tfi7-460. 
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Some  initial  Bteps  in  the  same  direction  were  taken 
by  the  ministers  of  the  small  Provincial  Conferenc*. 
during  the  winter  of  1786.  Few  in  nnmW. 
nnable  to  snpply  '  half  the  places'  where  they  were 
wanted,  and  with  little  hope  of  obtaining  helpers  from 
AHbniy,  in  the  room  of  those  driven  away  with  Coke 
by  the  tempest  to  the  West  Indies,  they  resolved  to  call 
to  their  aid  the  help  of  the  press.  They  were  also  led 
to  take  thia  step  by  the  irregularity  of  eommanicatton 
with  Britain,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining 
Wesley's  publicationa,  when  needed.  An  oi-der,  forward- 
ed by  Garrettson  to  Wesley,  indicates  the  (tharact«r  of 
the  mental  food  on  which  the  spiritual  life  of  the  M»- 
thodista  of  that  day  grew  strong  and  vigorous.  'Tb<' 
'Saint's  Rest,' and  hymn  books  ai-e  wanted,'  said  Gar- 
rettaon;  '  the  small  select  hymn-book  would  se 
pieces  displaying  the  nature,  manner  and  doctrine  < 
the  Methodists  ;  your  journal  and  sermons ;  and  ] " 
Walsh's  life.  Dear  Mr.  Pletcher's  works  have  been  j 
blessing  in  Cornwallia  and  Horton.'  In  March,  1781 
GarrettBon  informed  Wealey  that  he  had  not  receivtj 
any  books  since  his  arrival  in  the  province.  '  We  tbouf 
it  expedient,'  ho  added  '  to  have  about  fifty  pounds  n 
printed,  as  the  printer  was  at  leisure  this  winter, 
printed  several  tracts  verj'  i-easonably.  The  pnnu 
thus  at  leisure,  was  John  Howe,  the  father  of  ths  h 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe.  Fi-om  the  bill,  it  appears  that  tweiH 
ty-two  pounds  of  the  sum  named  wei-o  expended  in  ' 
reprinting  of  '  Wesley's  Short  History  of  the  people  call- 
ed Methodists.'  Wesley'a  sermon  on  the  death  of  SCr. 
Fletcher'  was  also  printed  by  Mr.  Howe  about  Uie  ftame 
time,  and  was  sold  at  sixpence  per  copy.  Wesley  «rrDt«, 
■I  do  not  blame  you  for  printing  these  tracts.'  Tb» 
ilinerants  were  not  wholly  responsible  for  their  circuli^ 
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tion.  For  a  number  of  yeai-s  Alexander  Andei'son  kept 
a  small  supply  of  standai-d  works  and  tracts  for  sale, 
hud  each  Methodist  seemed  to  consider  himeelf  in  duty 
bound  to  promote  the  circulation  of  these  as  much  as 
possible. 

Few  men  have  so  clearly  illustrated  by  personal 
example  the  height  of  saiatliness  which  man  may  reach 
on  eai-th,  or  so  suceeB8f\illy  jwesented  by  the  pen  the 
eeriptural  doctrine  that  Chriut  died  for  all,  aa  Wesley's 
counsellor  and  co-adjutor,  John  Fletcher,  the  vicar  of 
Madeley,  in  Shropshire.  The  case  of  Dr.  Rush,  the 
eminent  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  is  hut  one  of 
many  which  attest  the  influence  of  Fletcher's  writings. 
Joshaa  Marsden,  with  whom  the  readers  of  these  pages 
will  soon  become  familiar,  witnessed  the  fVineral  of  that 
celebrated  man,  and  heai-d  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  F. 
Sargent,  then  a  pupil  of  Bush,  a  deeply  interesting 
statement.  Sargent,  having  heard  the  Doctor  speak 
upon  a  subject,  more  largely  treated  by  Fletcher,  aaked 
him  if  he  had  met  with  the  writings  of  the  latter,  '  Yes,' 
replied  the  Doctor,  '  I  know  the  writings  of  that  gi-eat 
and  good  man  well :  and  can  aasui-e  you  that  he  was  the 
first  that  knocked  the  shackles  of  absolute,  unconditional 
predestination  from  my  mind.  Before  I  road  his  works, 
I  could  not  pray  for  all  men,  bat  he  set  me  at  liberty  ; 
and  if  I  meet  him  in  heaven,  I  will  thank  him  and  say, 
"  You,  Mr.  Fletcher,  gave  me  just  views  of  God's  love 
to  the  human  family," ' 

Among  those  reported  by  Garrettson  to  have 
been  benefitted,  in  CornwalUs  and  Horton,  by 
the  reading  of  Fletcher's  writings,  was  John  Allison, 
of  the  former  township.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  conversion  of  his  sister,  Mi-s.  Jonathan 
Ci"ane.    John  Allison  had  removed  from  his  first  provin- 
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cial  home,  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Gaspei'eaux,  to  Cornwallis,  where  he  had  mamed 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Graham,  the  Pi-esbj-tertan 
ister  of  the  township.  Thi^ongh  the  influence  of  earli 
training,  and  of  later  associations,  his  predilections  wi 
all  in  favor  of  Calvinistic  opinions.  A  volume  of  Fletchert 
works,  which  had  found  its  way  into  a  solitary  cottage 
in  New  Jereey,  whence  it  had  been  brought  among  their 
household  goods  by  a  family  of  loyalist  exiles,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  John  Allison.  The  volume  was  read  by 
him  in  the  spirit  of  a  thoughtful  inquirer.  He  rose  from 
its  perusal  an  Arminian  in  sentiment,  and  abandoned 
those  limited  views  of  the  atonement  be  had  been  edn- 
cated  to  hold,  for  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  a  salvation 
through  which  an  antidote  is  provided  as  f^reacbtng 
in  its  influence  as  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  counteract.  At 
this  crisis  in  his  religious  history  true  friends  sought  to 
lead  him  to  Jesus,  Among  these  was  Alexander  Ander^ 
son,  who,  in  1781,  sent  him  one  of  the  tracts  lately 
printed,  '  as  a  testimony,'  so  he  wrote,  *  of  the  sincere 
regard  I  have  for  you  ae  a  person  concerned  in  the  eiilv»- 
tion  of  yonr  eoul.'  Mr.  Allison  and  his  wife  acted  ia 
accordance  with  their  conscientious  convictions,  aod 
became  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Pron 
Cornwallis,  he  removed  to  Horton,  and  thence, 
1804,  to  the  'Mantua'  farm  at  Newport,  who™  he 
tinued  to  reside  until  hia  death  in  1821.  For  many  y\ 
he  represented  the  township  of  Newport  in  the  House 
Assemblj'.  As  a  magistrate,  he  sought  bo  offectivuly 
remove  rather  than  cherish  causes  of  discord  ami 
hia  neighbors,  that,  at  a  period  when  the  iimit«d  Doinl 
of  magi&ti-ates  made  the  jiosition  of  tho«e  ofBciaU 
one  of  greater  emolument  than  at  present,  his  fees 
scarcely  provided  his  office  with  paper.    In  tlie  work  of 
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the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he  was  deeply 
interested.  The  last  public  meeting  he  attended  waa 
held  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests  ;  and  during  his 
last  sickness,  ho  called  his  sons  to  his  bedside,  and  eai-n- 
estly  requested  them  to  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  Society.  His  final  illnesa  was  sudden  and  severe. 
Medical  skill  soon  proved  to  be  in  vain.  To  his  family 
he  gave  the  assurance  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
over.  Soon  after,  he  passed  away,  '  full  of  that  calm 
and  peace  of  mind  which  a  humble  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  joined  with  a  lively  emotion, 
may  be  supposed  to  pi-oduce.'  The  Eev.  John  Sprott, 
an  eccentric,  but  highly  respected  Proabyterian  minis- 
tor,  from  whose  estimate  of  Mr.  Allison's  character,  and 
account  of  his  death,  published  in  a  journal  of  that 
day,  quotations  have  just  been  given,  was  his  warm 
fi'iend.  In  one  of  Mr,  Sprott's  latest  visits  to  Newport, 
he  baptized  a  child,  to  whom  the  parents  had  given  the 
name  of  his  old  acquaintance.  The  baptism  over,  the 
venerable  minister  ascended  the  pulpit  stall's,  repeating 
as  he  walked  up,  '  Vei-y  good  name,  very  good  name, 
very  good  name  !'  To  the  thoughtful  reading  of  the 
works  of  "Wesley  and  Fletcher,  the  Methodist  fathers 
owed  lai-gely  the  mature  character  of  the  piety  they 
possessed,  and  the  ability  they  evinced  to  give  with 
'  meekness  and  fear,'  to  all  inquirers,  '  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  them,'  Their  children  would  be 
better  prepared  to  oppose  the  '  divers  and  strange  doc- 
ti-ines '  of  the  present  day,  by  the  logic  of  the  lip,  and  to 
silence  gainsayers  by  the  more  powerful  logic  of  the  life, 
if  the  works  named,  with  othei-s  of  a  kindred  character, 
were  more  frequently  under  theii'  eye,  as  well  as  upon 
their  librai-y  shelves.  Enfeebled  religious  character 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  too  frequent  use  of 
literary  and  religious  sweetmeats. 
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Daring  the  winter  of  1786-7,  the  mmisters  of  the 
extensive  Halifax  circuit  wei-e  cheered  by  a  revival  at' 
Horton.  At  that  place,  and  at  Windsor  and  Cornwallia, 
Garretteon  spent  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  winter,  exchang- 
ing apppointments  occasionally  with  Black,  on  whom 
devolved  the  care  of  the  society  at  Halifax,  The  people 
of  Horton  had  acquired  an  unenviable  distinction  for 
wickedness ;  their  attention  to  public  and  private  worship 
now  became  equally  pi-omiuent.  Many  were  converted 
during  the  winter.  One  pereon,  who  laughingly  entered 
a  room  where  Black  took  for  his  t«xt,  '  Ye  will  notCom« 
unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life,'  was  seized  with  such 
strong  conviction  of  sin,  that  for  a  time  she  lost  her 
I'eason,  receiving  it  again  with  the  exulting  joy  of  th« 
forgiven.  '  I  have  had  a  blessed  winter  among  them,* 
wrote  Gan-ettaon,  in  March,  1787.  '  If  the  work  continiia 
much  longer  as  it  has  done,  the  greater  part  of  the  peoplo 
will  be  bi-ought  in.  It  would  cause  your  heart  to  rejoice, 
to  know  what  a  deadly  wound  Antinoraianism  haa 
I'eceived  in  the  town  of  Hoi'ton.  My  dear  Mattter  haa 
given  me  one  of  the  fii-st  lawyers  in  Comwallis,  and  hifl 
lady.'  At  Halifax  the  work  advanced  slowly,  though 
the  congregations  steadily  increased  in  number.  In  Ui« 
church  erected  by  Mni-chinton,  and  'famous,'  as  Garrettson 
calls  it,  in  more  senses  than  one,  Black  pi-eached  for 
the  fii-at  time  on  the  moraing  of  Easter  Sunday,  1787. 
Tidings  of  a  highly  pleasing  character  reached  the 
brethren  near  the  capital,  from  Liverpool,  where  John 
Mann  bad  remained  during  the  winter,  A  glimpse  of  the 
work  there  may  be  obtained  from  the  journal  of  m 
Congregational  iat,  who  fi-equently  worshipped  with  the 
Methodists,  with  whom  some  years  later  h«  united  In 
church-membei-flhip.  '  At  evening,'  he  wrote,  on  the  34lh 
of  February,  '  I  attended  meeting  with  the  Meth«dist 
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society  at  Mr.  William  Smith's.  Many  yoang  peofile 
were  praising  God  for  pardoning'  mercy,  I  underetaDd 
neap  ten  persons  have  professed  that  they  have  received 
manifestationa  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  acceptance,  this 
week, — six  or  seven  of  them  in  one  niyht, — and  many 
more  are  under  conviction.  A  most  remarkable  time 
among  the  people.'  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  forty 
persons  were  added  to  the  society,  seventeen  of  whom 
professed  to  have  experienced  conversion.  From  Shel- 
burne  Ci-omwell  reported  depressing  influences,  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  the  failure  of  business 
in  that  town,  destined  to  fall  with  haste  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  risen.  Failing  health  had  abridged 
Ci-omwell's  power  to  work,  yet  at  Cape  Negro  he  reported 
a  '  blessed  revival,'  At  Barrlogton,  daring  the  winter, 
James  Mann  made  full  pi-oof  of  his  miniati'y.  The  people 
assembled  from  every  cLuarter  to  hear  the  gospel,  and 
about  foui-teen,  among  whom  were  several,  notorious  for 
'  all  mannerofwickedness,' received  pardon  of  sin.  Thirty 
years  later,  when,  from  the  boi-der-land,  James  Mann 
reviewed  his  life-work,  he  wrote  from  the  Shelburne 
circuit,  of  which  at  that  time  Barrington  formed  a  part ; 
'  Here  began  my  trospel  labors,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
my  itinerancy  not  less  than  fifty  members  wei-e  added 
to  the  society.  And  what  has  affoided  me  peculiar 
pleasure,  is  that  moat  of  the  poi-suns  who  profeaaed  to 
experience  a  happy  change  at  that  time  have  continued 
ornaments  to  their  profession  to  this  day.'  Early  in 
March,  Garrettson  repoi-ted  Grandm  to  have  returned  to 
his  friends.  Black,  in  a  letter  written  to  Grandin  himself, 
a  little  later,  refers  to  his  having  been  '  so  long  detained 
at  the  Island.'  Grajidin  was  with  his  brethren  at  the 
Conference  in  the  previous  autumn.  It  is  evident  that 
he  resumed  his  work  in  the  Cumberland  circuit  in  the 
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spring,  with  energy,  and  witli  clearly  marked  resnltB. 
'  Several  young  persons,'  writes  Edwai-d  Dixon, 
awakened,  and  some  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  tb« 
ti-uth.  Some  backsliders  were  also  restored,  and  ih» 
society  was  reorganized.  Under  Grandin'a  ministry, 
work  in  the  Cumberland  cirouit  presented  a  mi 
encouraging  aspect  than  it  had  done  for  several  yeankj 
The  ministers  who  met  at  Halifax  In  the  autumn  of 

1786,  were  destined  to  be  widely  scattered  in  the  cotme 
of  afew  months.  After  a  short  visit  to  the  southern  coast, 
GaiTettson  returned  to  Halifax,  and  on  the  10th  of  April, 

1787,  left  that  place  for  Boston,  to  meet  Dr.  Coke,  who 
had  requested  his  presence  at  the  approaching  Conference 
at  Baltimore.  Hie  friencls  in  Kova  Scotia  feared  that 
the  loud  calls  for  Clu'istiaii  laborers  in  his  native  oountty 
would  prevent  his  return.  The  members  of  the  little 
Hociety  at  Windsor,  at  his  departure  from  that  pUoe, 
accompanied  him  some  distance  out  of  the  village,  and 
bade  him  farewell  with  tears,  '  sorrowing,  most  of  all, 
lest  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.'  The  fears  of 
Gan-ettsoo's  friends  were  not  without  reason.  Both  Coke 
and  Asbury  had  written  to  him,  requesting  him  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  ordained  Superintendent  over  the  work 
in  the  British  Korth  American  provinces,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  Their  i-equest,  which  was  in  accoi-dance  with 
Wesley's  wish,  did  not  meet  with  a  fevorahle  res] 
on  the  part  of  Garrettson.  'The  Lord  knows, 
'  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  my  power  for  the  fnrthi 
anco  of  the  Gospel ;  but  as  to  confining  myself  to  N< 
Scotin,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  I  could  not ;  a  good 
does  not  require  it  of  me,'  Frem  this  position  he 
to  have  receded,  for  a  few  months  later  ho  wrote  in  hts 
journal;  'It  was  with  reluctance  I  came  into  this 
province,  but  now  I  feel  a  willingness  to  labour  and  suOar 
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in  the  cause  of  Christ  among  thia  people.'     At  the  Con- 
ference, which  haa  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May,  1789, 
at  Baltimora,  Dr.  Coke  made  known  "Woeley'a  wish  that 
GaiTettaon  shoald  be  appointed  Snperintendent  over  the 
work  throughout  the  British  dominions  in  America,  and 
received  the  nnanimoua  consent  of  the  aseembled  minis- 
ters.   On  being  informed  of  the  appointment,   byTDr. 
Coke,  Garrettaon  requested  pei'misaion  to  defer  his  answer 
to  the  following  day.      On  the  morrow  he  stated   his 
willingnasB  to  accept  the  appointment  on  certain  condi- 
tions. He  then  proposed  to  visit  for  a  year  the  provinces 
and  islands  to  be  placed  under  his  charge ;  and  promised, 
in    case  his  appointment    shoald    receive    the  cordial 
approval  of  the  ministers  and   people  among  whom  he 
■  was  expected  to  labor,  to  i-eturn  at  the  next  Conference, 
to  receive  fonnal  ordination  as  Superintendent.  Satisfied 
with  his  proposal,  Dr.  Coke  gave  him  a  letter,  explanatory 
ofhis  position,  to  the  brethren  overwhom  he  was  expected 
to  preside ;  and  Garrettson  made  arrangements  to  proceed 
at  the  olMe  of  the  Conference  to  the  "West  Indies,  to 
commence  in  that  quarter  his  work  of  '  confirming  the 
churches.'    A  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  led  him, 
however,  in  a  qaite  different  direction.  '  What  transpired 
in  the  Conference  during  my  absence,'  said  Garrettson, 
many  years  after,  in  hia  semi-centennial  sermon, '  I  know 
1  not,  but  I  wae  astonished  when  the  appointments  were 
f  read,  to  hear  my  name   mentioned  to  preside  in  the 
Lpeninsnla.'  The  only  reason  which  can  he  given  for  this 
L  reversal  of  their  action  by  his  brethren,  was  their  nn- 
I  willingness  to  separate  wholly  from  themselves  a  brother 
Leo  highly  beloved. 

This  decision  was  deeply  regi'etted  by  Wesley,  and 

tby  the  ministers  in  Nova  Scotia.      Garrettsonj  during 

jhiB  two  years  stay  in  the  province,  had  been  in  labors. 
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abundant.  He  had  '  traveraed  the  mOTmtains  and  vid- 
leya,  freqnently  on  foot,  with  his  knapeack  at  his  back ; 
up  and  down  the  Indian  paths  in  the  wildemesB,  where 
it  was  inespedientto  take  a  horse;  and  had  often  to  wade 
through  the  mud  and  water  of  morasses ;  and  frequently 
to  satisfy  bis  hunger  from  his  knapsack,  to  quench  hit 
thirst  from  a  brook,  and  to  rest  his  weai-y  limba  on  the 
leaves  of  ti-ees.'  On  one  occasion  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  a  snow  atorm.  His  horse,  left  by  his  rider  to  use  his 
own  instinct,  carried  him  to  the  door  of  the  only  house  lo 
be  scon.  Garrettson  had  just  enough  strength  to  dismoiint, 
enter  the  house,  and  throw  himself  on  a  bed,  where, 
plentifully  covered  with  clothing  by  the  children  left  in 
charge  of  the  house,  he  lay  for  nine  hours,  almost  insen- 
sible. At  another  time,  in  crossing  one  of  the  riven 
flowing  out  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  into  which  the 
tide  rushes  with  great  rapidity,  he  had  to  put  spurs  lo 
his  horse,  and  use  all  possible  effort  to  escape 
the  rapidly  approaching  wave.  Gaining  the  shore, 
at  a  point  more  accessible  than  the  rest,  h« 
outrode  the  wave,  which  swept  over  the  back 
of  his  horse  aa  he  set  foot  ui>on  the  land.  Afl 
instant  later  and  he  would  have  been  swept  off  like  » 
feather  in  the  tide.*  Garrettaon's  former  colleagues  Ib 
Nova  Scotia  pressed  upon  him  assurances  of  their  regard, 
and  plied  him  with  entreaties  to  retuni.  Under  the 
pressure  he  wavei-ed,  but  after  a  time  finally  abandoned 
all  thought  of  return  to  the  provincial  work.  The  youa 
which  he  afterwards  devoted  to  his  Master's  sorvicd 
his  native  land,  were  unusually  rich  in  blessiog. 
may  be  fairly  questioned,'  remarks  bis  bi(^nip] 
'  whether  any  one  minister  in  tlie  Methodist  Episcoi 
Church,  or  indeed  in  any  other  Church,  has  been  inslra- 
'  Baagi'  ■  lift  of  Ourettton,'  p.  163. 
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mental  in  the  awakening  and  coTiversion  of  more  ainnei-a 
than  Garrettson.'  After  severe  suffering,  which  he  bore 
with  entire  resignation,  he  departed  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  Jniy,  1827.  His  remains  rest  near  his  residence 
at  Bhinebecli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Two  months  later,  Cromwell  followed  Gairettson  to 
the  TJnitod  States.  For  some  time  he  had  been  unequal 
to  the  toil  and  exposure  involved  in  the  work  of 
a  circuit.  Provincial  law  at  that  day  required  all  per- 
sons, intending  to  leave  the  province,  to  notify  certain 
officials  of  their  pui-pose,  and  to  give  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  debts  for  which  they  might  be  responsible, 
1  On  a  stray  list  of  such  parties,  in  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  Deeds  at  Shelbume,  we  have  seen,  under  date  of 
Jnne  11th,  1787,  the  name  of  James  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Cromwell  located  in  1793,  but  lived  many  years,  '  an 
humble,  sweet-spirited  old  minister,' 

On  the  same  stray  sheet,  appeared  the  name  of  ano- 
ther, about  to  sail  with  Cromwell  in  the  "  Lord  Middle- 
"  for  New  York,  This  was  Chai-le.s  White,  whose 
eai'ly  failure  in  business  at  Shelbume  had  afforded  the 
Methodists  of  that  town  a  convenient  room  for  public 
worship.  Mr.  White,  during  his  residence  at  Shelbume, 
had  been  the  moat  prominent  man  among  the  Methodists, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  the  government  one  of  a 
committee,  composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  unhappy  disputes  which  had 
arisen  among  the  inhabitants,  concerning  the  division  of 
lands.  The  utter  failure  of  business  at  Shelbume  drove 
him,  with  thousands  of  others,  out  again  into  the 
wide  world,  homeless,  if  not  penniless.  In  the  stampede 
which  took  place,  men,  in  many  cases,  did  not  dispose  of 
their  property — they  simply  left  it,  Mr.  White  reached 
the  newly-settled  territoxy  of  Kentucky.     Bishop  As- 
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borj  found  him  in  1790,  at  Lexington.  Adversity  had  not' 
helped  him.  '  Poor  Charles  White,'  wrote  the  Bishop  Id 
his  Journal,  '  ah  I  how  ofton  have  I  eaten  at  this  man's 
table  in  New  York,  and  n-ow  he  is  without  property,  and 
without  grace.  When  I  parted  witli  him,  I  asked  him 
if  he  loved  G-od.  He  bm-st  into  tears,  and  could  scarce- 
ly say,  '  he  did  not  love  God,  but  he  desired  it.'  In  1793, 
Asbuiy  met  him  again.  '  I  rode  through  to  Lexington,' 
hewrote,  'andstoppedatCharleaWhite'sonce more.  Oh, 
that  Grod  may  conduct  hitu  safe  to  glory !'  In  May,  1802 
a  merchant  at  Shelbume  petitioned  for  lottera  of  adrntn- 
tration  upon  the  property  of  '  Charles  White,  formerly 
of  Shelbm-ne,  late  of  the  "United  States,'  on  the  groi 
that  no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  diBposii 
of  the  estate.  It  may  be  presumed  that  tidings  of 
close  of  his  chequered  career  had  been  received  in  Sh) 
burne,  aome  time  previously  to  that  date. 

At  the  Baltimore  Confei-enceof  1788,  William  Jeaaop 
was  appointed  to  labor  in  Nova  Scotia.  Woolnian  Hiek- 
son,  a  devoted  young  miniaterj  was  to  accompany  him. 
In  June,  Jessop  reached  Shelburne  alone,  Hiokeoo 
having  I'emained  behind  i/i  die.  Asbury,  impreaeed 
by  his  evidently  shattered  constitution  and  ptito 
face,  and  convinced  that  consumption  waa  pr»- 
paring  him  for  an  early  grave,  refused  to  allow 
him  lo  accompany  Jessn|).  To  Uioksou  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  formed  the  first  Methodist  cIkm 
in  Brooklyn,  now  the  '  ci  ty  of  churches.'  His  brfltiuvn 
speak  of  him  as  a  young  man  of  promising  genins 
{^nsidei'able  preaching  ability.  Jossop,  who  lovod 
as  a  brother,  waited  ibr  him  as  long  as  he  could,  aad 
sailed  for  his  appointed  tiold  of  labor.  Hickson  li 
ed  for  some  time,  cai'ed  for  by  ihe  Methodists  of 
York,  and  died  in  J^iovember,  1TS8. 
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No  less  beloved,  through  a  eomewhat  longer  life,  was 
William  Jeseop,  He  was  a  native  of  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  a  part  of  the  conntry  which  Asbury  called 
his  '  garden  for  Methodist  preachers.'  Asbury  preached 
the  funoi-al  BSmion  of  Jessop's  mother  in  1719.  About 
that  time  the  son  experienced  conversion,  and  became  a 
Methodist.  Hie  fiither,  who  called  himaelf  a  Quaker, 
w^as  an  ungodly  man,  who  bitterly  opposed  the  religions 
profession  and  practice  of  his  son.  The  latter,  very  fond 
of  music,  and  a  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  violin, 
awakened  the  angel"  of  his  father  by  tuning  the  instru- 
ment, afl«r  his  conversion,  only  for  the  '  sweet  sooga  of 
Zion.'  To  turn  the  son  fi-om  hie  religious  course,  the 
father  excluded  him  from  the  house,  obliging  him  to 
find  shelter  in  a  rude  cabin  on  the  premises ;  and  to 
deter  him  from  attendance  on  Methodist  sei'vices,  allow- 
ed him  only  such  clothing  as  was  worn  by  his  slaves. 
In  epite  of  his  rude  attire,  however,  the  sou  continued  to 
attend  the  prohibited  gatherir.gs.  When,  in  17S4,  ho 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  father, 
owner  of  a  large  plantation,  still  continued  hie  opi>OBi- 
tion,  and  refused  him  a  horse  and  the  necessary  outfit. 
The  latter,  his  brethren,  believing  him  called  to  the 
miniBtry,  supplied  out  of  their  own  meagre  resources. 
'He  preached  like  the  othei-s  I  have  heard,'  wrote  a 
provincial  hearer,  a  few  weeks  after  Jessop's  arrival  in 
the  province,  '  but  is  the  cleai-est  and  most  distinct 
speaker.'  By  his  brethren  in  the  United  States  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  powerful  eloquence. 

Part  of  the  month  of  May  was  spent  by  Black  at 
Liverpool-  He  rejoiced  over  the  state  of  the  work  there. 
On  one  evening  during  his  visit,  ten,  for  the  first  time, 
professed  faith  in  Christ.  From  Liverpool  he  returned 
to  Halifax,  to  resume  his  labors  in  that  plaoe  with  &eah 
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vigor.  A  few  days  after  his  return,  a  person,  previously 
a  servant  ia  his  family,  cheered  him  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  attainment  of  pardon,  sought  earnestly  and  with 
tears.  To  Dr.  Coke  he  vfrote  on  the  26th  of  June,  '  Our 
society  here  ia  more  lively  at  present  than  I  have  evea- 
known  it.  About  fifteetk  have  been  added  since  Bi-otbw 
Garrettaon  left.'  Jesaop  took  charge  of  the  work 
Shelbume,  devoting  a  short  time  to  Liverpool. 
latter  plate,  John  Mann  continued  to  preach  wil 
success.  His  brother,  after  returning  from  Halifiui^ 
which  he  had  supplied  in  Black's  absence,  remained  ft 
short  time  at  Liverpool,  and  then  moved  ou  to  Barring- 
ton.  At  Cumberland,  Grandin  labored  with  some 
encouragement.  A  helper  had  bee.n  raised  up  in  that 
extensive  circuit,  in  the  pereon  of  John  Black,  a  brother 
of  the  fii-st  provincial  itinerant.  At  Eiver  Philip,  where 
he  had  settled,  he  began*to  preach  to  bis  neighbors,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  adjoining  settlemente.  '  I  know  not, 
his  brother  William  wrote, '  but  the  Lord  may  call  y\ 
from  the  intei-vales  as  he  did  Daniel  from  the  sht 
folds,  and  Amos  from  tho  sycamore  tree.' 

These  anticipations  were  not  fully  realized.  Johff 
Black  did  not  become  an  itinerant;  but  few,  not  specially 
set  apart  to  tho  work  of  the  ministry,  have  been  mun» 
earnest  in  theii-  ettbi-t«  to  preach  the  gospel  than  he. 
'  Active  in  his  habits,'  remarks  his  brother's  biograpber, 
'  and  involved,  for  many  yeai-s,  in  tho  solicitudes  aod 
occupations  of  business,  at  no  time  did  he  permit  tbeM 
to  veil  from  his  sight  the  great  end  of  life,  or  to  seal  hia 
lips  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  God. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  prominent  ti-ait  in  the  character  of 
excellent  man,  that  lie  evinced  the  same  promptil 
and  sincerity  in  ros^tonding  to  the  calls  of  sacred 
when  under  an  accumoLation  of  cares,  as  when  «xi 
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from  everything  to  diaaipate  or  oppress  his  mind.  He 
was  instant  in  eeason  And  out  of  season ;  and  never  more 
ardent  in  his  zoat,  and  eaiitest  in  his  public  addreases, 
than  in  the  closing  period  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.' 
This  high  estimate  of  Chi'istiati  character  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  statements  of  some  of  the  fonnor  Methodists 
of  the  Wallace  circuit,  respecting  the  frequent  visits  and 
eai-nest  sermons  of  one,  whom,  in  the  familiar  fashion  of 
the  olden  time,  they  were  accustomed  to  call  'Jacky 
Blaelr.'  Highly  esteemed,  during  a  long  lifo-time,  as  a 
Christian  man  and  magisti-ate,  Sfr.  Black  closed  a  useful 
career  in  1829. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1789,  the  aecond  Nova  Scotia 
Conference  was  commenced  at  Halifax.  The  members 
of  it  were  Blatk,  James  Mann,  Grandin,  and  Jessop. 
John  ]ldann  did  not  reach  the  capital  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Love  and  harmony  prevailed. 
During  the  session,  Black  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  New  York,  containing  an  account  of  one  of  the  mMt 
remarkable  revivals  on  record,  then  in  progress  in  the 
southern  part  of  Virginia.  Such  intelligence,  received 
during  their  deliberations  upon  the  best  means  for  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  God,  was  calculated  to  excite 
their  hopes,  strengthen  their  faith,  and  stimulate  their 
zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  which  they  were 
about  to  re-consecrate  all  their  energies.  Five  hundred 
and  ten  members  were  reported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
English  Minutes  of  the  following  year. 

After  the  Conference,  Grandin  left  Cumberland,  where 
he  was  followed  by  James  Mann.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  among  the  early  itinerants 
of  Nova  Scotia.  His  laboi-a  at  Cumberland  were  well 
appreciated,  Several,  who  were  not  members  of  the 
society,  offered  their  dwellings  to  him  as  pi-eaching- 
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places,  and  he  labored  with  some  success.  Block,  at  til 
end  of  the  Confei-ence,  leftHalifaxtospendaeveral  wee" 
in  visiting  the  Societies  \n  other  parts  of  the  proviaoe 
particulai'ly  those  at  Liverpool,  Shelbumo  and  Cap*"" 
Negro.  Eeapecting  Halifax,  Aiexander  Auderaon  wrote, 
'  There  have  been  sovoral  persons  convinced,  and  some 
converted  this  summer.  I  think  thei'e  is  some  proapecfc - 
ofarevival.  TheMethodiats,  withwhomlamci 
have  joined  a  good  many  in  class.  I  have  the  greaW 
reason  to  bless  GJod  I  ever  went  among  thom.' 

The  business  of  the  thii-d  Nova  Scotia  Conference  ^ 
commenced  at  Halifax,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1788. 
arrival,  early  in  that  year,  of  an  additional  pi-eachta 
whose  name  had  ap{>eai-e<l  inthe  Minutes  of  the  previof 
year  as  that  of  an  Elder,  or  Superintendent,  reudered  ti 
assembling  of  the  brethi-QD,  in  the  spring,  at  the  oarlia 
possible  date,  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  minister,  whd 
the  pi'eachers  previously  in  the  province  were  about  \ 
meet  at  Halifax,  won  the  first  of  a  long  aucceseion  4 
noble  men,  who  have  left  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  i 
-which  bound  them  to  the  land  of  theii-  biilh,  solely  i 
the  purpose  of  pi'oaching  the  gospel  to  the  coloniala  t 
the  Lower  Provinces.  James  Wray,  the  leader  of  i 
band,  waa  received  on  trial  for  the  miniati-y,  by  Wesl^ 
in  1781,  and  sent  to  a  citxuit  in  Yorkshire.  As  a  n 
of  esteem  and  confidence,  Wesley  placed  Wray's 
among  the  hundred  names  which  appear  on  that  Chart«r 
of  Hethodism,  the  Deed  of  Declaration,  drawn  up  is 
1784,  while  among  the  ninety  two  proochora  whi 
names  were  not  to  be  found  u[>on  the  document,  < 
not  a  few  who  hiul  travelled  fi-om  ten,  to  thrice  t 
number  of  years. '  After  six  years  of  ftithfUl  i 
succBHsfal  service  in  England,  Wray  volnntecrod  to  i 
'  I>eniian'B  ■  Ufe  and  Time*  of  John  Weiley,'  rtd.  8,  p.  I 
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out  to  Nova  Scotift.  Wosloy  accepted  the  otfer,  and 
oiiiained  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Siipoi'intendent.  '  Mr, 
Wi-ay,'  Wesley  wi-ote  to  John  Mann,  in  June,  1788,  '  is  a 
WDi'knian  that  need  not  be  amhamed.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  his  aafo  aiTival.  Although  he  has  not  much  learning, 
he  has  what  is  far  better,  uprightness  of  heart,  and 
devotednoHs  to  God.  I  doubt  not,  but  that  he  and  you 
will  be  one,  and  go  on  your  way  hand  in  hand.' 

Political  excitement  at  this  period  ran  high  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Necessity  for  union  in  defence  of  common 
intaresta,  during  the  late  war,  had  allayed  some  jealousies 
which  had  previously  arisen  between  the  settlers  of 
Boglish  origin  and  those  from  New  Elngland.  The  arrival, 
however,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  of  a  large  botly  of 
loyalists  from  the  revolted  colonies,  had  introduced  a  new 
element.  Many  of  the  loyalists  were  men  who  had  exer- 
cised a  large  amount  of  influence  in  their  former  homes. 
These,  in  the  country  of  theii-  adoption,  claimed,  on  the 
ground  of  their  loyalty  and  losses,  a  certain  recognition 
which  the  earlier  settlers  were  not  disposed  hastily  to  con- 
cede. A  rivalry  of  interests  had  thus  sprung  up  between 
the  more  prominent  men  of  the  loyalists,  and  those  of  the 
older  inhabitants.  The  strife  between  these  parties  was 
not  confined  to  the  leading  men  of  bothsections.  Evidences 
of  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  the  people  became 
fi-equent.  At  the  furiously  contested  eIectlon,in  February, 
1788,  of  a  member  for  the  county  of  Halifax,  one  person 
was  killed,  and  several  were  severely  wounded.  A  little 
later,  the  impeachment  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Messrs.  Deschamps  and  Brenton,  took  place, 
causing  intense  excitement.  These  circumstances  wore 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  growth  of  religious 
influence. 

From  their  brief  Conference,  thelittlebandofprea"'- 
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era  went  forth,  detenninad  amidst  the  strife  of  parties  ti 
'  mind  one  thing.'  Wray,  who,  from  the  time  of  h 
arrival  until  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  had  labored  b 
several  parts  of  the  extensive  Halifax  circuit, 
Cumberland,  where  although  '  very  well  received,' 
efforte  were  not  attended  with  such  success  as  1 
encouraged  him  in  Engljind.  Black,  leaving  the  i 
at  Halifax  in  the  care  of  James  Mann,  made  his  way 
immediately  after  the  Conference  to  the  southern  coaet 
of  the  pi^ovince,  where  he  spent  a.  month  in  visiting  th* 
settlements  between  Barrington  and  Port  Medway. 
During  his  absenoe  from  Halifax  the  society  prospered. 
Mies  Rebecca  Lovell,  for  many  years  an  ornament  to 
the  cause  of  God  in  that  city,  was  converted  under  the 
ministry  of  James  Mann,  AVilHam  Jessop,  whose  timv 
had  been  spent  almost  wholly  on  the  southern  coast, 
pi-oceeded  to  Liverpool,  where  he  remain&d  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  he  sailed  thence  for  the  United 
States. 

The  position  of  those  itinerants  who  had  commenced 
their  ministry  in  Nova  Scotia  had,  hitherto,  boon  an  Bno- 
malous  one.  Their  elainns  to  be  regarded  as  ministers, 
according  to  the  threefold  teat  of  '  grace,  gifts  and  firuit,' 
had  been  well  sustained,  'As  long  as  these  three  marks 
concur  in  any,'  Wesley  and  his  fHends,  clerical  and  Isy, 
had  said  at  the  Conference  in  1748,  '  we  believe  thai  ho 
is  called  to  preach.  These  we  receive  as  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  he  is  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  the 
view  of  their  friends,  and  according  to  tbe  conclusions  of 
the  great  majority  of  Protestants  throughout  the  world, 
they  thus  po«aessed  the  groat  qualification  for  the  minis' 
Istry :  ■  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  and  'called  of  6  "^ 
they  were,  therefore,  by  Divine  right,  as  legitln 
proachere  of  the  Gospel  as  any  in  the  world. 
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torical  theory,  on  which  many  base  their  claim  to  the 
sole  right  to  preach  the  Word,  and  administep  the  sac- 
ramentB  of  the  Church,  and  to  exercise  lordship  over  God's 
heritage,  is  but  a  feeble  thing.  In  view  of  the  darkness 
which  overhangs  the  history  of  the  middle  ages ;  of 
the  transfers  of  spb'itual  offites  from  one  to  another, 
from  motives  which  in  many  cases  will  not  bear  the 
light;  of  the  illiterate  character  of  the  early  clergy;  of 
the  frequent  opportunities  for  deception ;  and  of  the 
almost  numberless  contingencies  on  which  the  integrity 
of  such  a  succession  must  rest,  he  cannot  be  blamed,  who 
looking  at  thesubject  with  the  keen  scrutiny  which  men 
generally  apply  to  the  history  of  the  dim  past,  declares 
the  '  imintemipted  succession'  to  be,  in  the  words  of 
Wesley,  '  a  fable  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove.' 
The  less  important,  but  appropriate  authorization  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  conferred  by  the  Chm'ch  in  the 
formal  act  of  ordination,  had  been  received  by  but  one  of 
the  five  preachers  remaining  in  the  province  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1789.  The  coui'se  adopted  by  Wesley  in 
relation  to  the  American  Methodists,  in  1784,  had  plac- 
ed this  authorization  within  their  reach.  That  they  did 
not  sooner  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  affoi-ds 
positive  proof  that  they  were  not  under  the  control  of 
feelings  of  pei-sonal  ambition.  The  conviction,  however, 
that  their  usefulness  was  seriously  restrained,  and  the 
Sphere  of  their  influence  manifestly  limited,  by  their 
anomalous  position,  led  them  early  in  1789,  to  give  the 
subject  of  ordination  more  serious  thought, 

From  no  sense  of  inability,  but  from  a  wish  to  inter- 
fei*  as  little  ae  possible  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
National  Church,  Wesley  hesitated  for  many  years  to 
to  take  a  step  which  it  must  bo  felt  by  every  impartial 

*  Wealey-B  '  Works'  vol.  7.  p  3L2. 
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obaerver,  involved  actual  eoparation  from  that  Church. 
Providential  indications,  in  Wesley's  view,  were  of  in- 
ferior value  only  to  revelation  iteelf.  Guided  ae  he  bu- 
lieved  by  Providence,  ho  had  a«oept«d  the  services  of  a 
lay  ministry.  His  conviction  of  the  value  of  that  min- 
istry had  deepened.  All  his  misgivings  concerning  llw 
cmplojrment  of  men,  not  yet  officially  set  apart,  had  pass- 
ed away.  He  awaited  fiii-thev  guidance  of  the  same 
character,  hoping  meanwhile  that  Methodism  would  re- 
form the  National  Church.  The  question  wae  a^ked  in 
1V46,  '  Why  do  we  not  use  more  form  and  solemnity  in 
the  receiving  a  new  laborer  ?  An  answer  was  fumiahed 
in  the  minut«H  of  that  year.  '  We  purposely  decline  it,' 
said  the  Conference :  '  First,  because  there  ia  aomething 
of  etat«lines8  in  it;  Second,  becanse  it  is  not  expedient 
to  make  haste ;  we  desire  to  barely  follow  Providence.' 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  Wesley  found 
means  to  justify  himself  in  the  ordination  of  his  minis- 
ters, only  when  he  had  resolved  upon  the  adoption  a 
that  couive.  This  unworthy  imputation  is  bnt  one  ^ 
many,  respecting  Wesley,  which  have  passed,  with<N 
caraful  examination,  from  writer  to  writer,  nceeptodll 
each.  It  is,  at  least,  to  bo  hoped,  that  the  h-equM 
repetition  of  statement**  of  this  character,  repcut«<r 
shown  to  be  false,  arises  from  no  more  reprehensible  ci 
than  that  of  ignorance, 

The  official  designations  of '  bishop,'  and  '  pratbn 
are,  it  is  evident,  applied  in  the  Now  Testament  to  I 
eame  individuals.  Thus,  the  '  preebj^ers '  of  the  chardi 
of  Bpbesus  ai-e  addresaod  by  St.  Paul  as  '  bishop«.'  or 
'  overseers  ;'  and  the  parties  to  bo  ordained  as  '  prosbjr- 
tent,' at  Ci-eie,  ai-e  immediately  called  'bishopB.'*  The 
tntert^hangcable  character  of  thorie  appellations,  w  flccn 

»Acti»0!  1T,S8.    Titn«l:fi.  7. 
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in  the  charge  of  St,  Peter,  to  the  eldei-s  or  '  presbyters,' 
to  perform  the  duties  of  '  bishops,'  i8  no  less  evident. 
Besides  this  order,  but  one  other  is  mentioned,  that  of 
deacons,  whose  duties  had  respect  mainly  to  tJie  tempor- 
al interesta  of  the  churches." 

"'Presbyter'  appears  appropriately,"  says  Dr. 
Eichey,  in  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  '  to  denote 
the  rank  or  oiBce  itself,  and  'bishop'  to  intimate  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  those  who  sustain  that  rank.  Accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  most  learned  o£  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Ncander,  '  the  name  of  "  presbyters,"  by  whichthia  office 
vfBs  at  first  designated,  was  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Chnrch  from  the  Jewish  synagogues.  But  now,  when 
the  churches  had  spread  themselves  among  the  heathen 
of  Grecian  origin,  there  was  associated  with  this  appella- 
tion, thus  bon-owed  from  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  Jews,  another  name,  more  connected 
with  the  mode  of  designating  social  relations  among  the 
Greeks,  and  better  adapted  l^o  denote  the  official  duties 
connected  with  the  dignity  of  presbyters.  This  was  the 
appellation  "  episcopoi"  or  "  overeeers"  over  the  whole 
Church,  and  over  all  its  affairs ;  just  as  in  the  Attic  civil 
admin isti'ation,  those  who  wore  sent  out  to  organize  the 
states  dependent  upon  Athens,  were  called  '  episcopoi ;' 
and  just  as  this  seems  to  have  become  generally  current 
in  the  language  of  civil  life,  to  denote  any  kind,  of 
governing  superintendence  in  the  public  administration.' 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
shade  of  difference  in  the  import  of  these  appellations, 
they  designate  one  and  the  same  office,  since,  as  we 
have  sufficiently  proved,  they  are  uged  interchangeably 
by  the  apostles  as  being  synonymous.  It  was  not  until 
the  age  following  that  of  the  apostles,  if  so  early,  that 

» iBt.  Peter  B !  1,  2. 
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the  person  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  p 
bytera  was  distinctly  entitled  'episcopoe,'  and  then  ho 
WBS  regai-ded  not  as  Boporior  to  the  rest  in  rank,  bnt 
merely  as  '  primus  inter  pares,'  the  first  among  equals." ' 

Of  his  early  errors  i-especting  this  subject  Wesley 
had  gradually  been  cured.    In  his  earlier  ministry  bo 
had  been  convinced,  by  Lord  King's  'Account  of  the 
Primitive  Church,'  '  that  bishops  and  presbytePB  are  of 
one  order,'     ,n    1756,  he  wrote,  respecting  his  fornker 
belief  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  as 
prescribed  in  Scriptui'e ;'    '  This  opinion,  which   1  once 
zealously  espoused,  I  have  been  heartily  ashamed  oC 
ever  since  I  read  Bishop  Stillingflcet's  "  Irenioon." 
think  ho  has  unanswerably  proved,  that  neither  Chrt 
nor  His  apostles  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  ohati 
government;    and   that    the    plea  of  Divine   right, 
diocesan  episcopacy,  was  never  heard  of  in  the  prituiU 
chm-ch.' °     Again,  in  1761,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
repeated  that  Stillingfieet  had  fully  convinced  hin 
to  believe  that  none  but  episcopal  ordination  wae 
'was  an  entire  mistake."  And  again,  in  HSO,  he  shoe 
the  high  church  higotiy  of  his  bi-other,  by  declaring,^ 
verily  believe  I  have  a«  good  a  right  to  ordain,  i 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper.' '" 

At  length  a  period  arrived,  when  gnided,  as  j 
believed,  by  farther  indications  of  a  providential  chai 
ter,  Wesley  deemed  it  proper  to  act  upon  hia  lou 
cherished  convictions.  His  first  act,  on  breaking  tbroa| 
the  restraints  which  had  so  long  fettered  him,  wm  1 
ordination,  in  1784,  ol'  Thomas  Coke,  as  Superii)t«tidM 

'  'Memoir  of  Black,'  p.  247, 

•  Woilcy'i  ■  Works,'  vol.  13,  p.  200. 

•  Ibtd,  p.  SZ3. 
I"  Ibid,  vol.  12,  p.  1ST.— TreniuiD'f  'Life  and  Tlmei  of  T 

Ic?.'    Vol.  8,  p.  4S0. 
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over  the  work  in  America,  and  of  Eichard  Whatcoat  and 
Thomas  Vaaej,  to  act  as  elders  among  the  societies  in 
that  country,  lately  separated  from  Britain,  by  baptizing 
and  administfiring  the  Lord's  Supper, 

"  It  has  indeed  been  proposed,'  wrote  Wesloy,  at  the 
end  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  statflment  of  his  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  this  courec,  '  to  deaii-e  the  English  bishops 
to  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for  America.  But  to  this 
I  object.  1.  I  desired  the  Bishop  of  London  to  oidain 
only  one  ;  but  could  not  prevail,  2.  If  they  consented, 
wo  know  the  slowness  of  their  proceedings ;  but  the 
matter  admits  of  no  delay.  3.  If  they  would  oiMiain  them 
now,  they  would  likewise  expect  to  govern  them.  And 
how  grievously  would  this  entangle  us  I  4.  As  our 
American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled  both 
from  the  State  and  the  English  Hierarchy,  we  dare  not 
entangle  them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
They  are  now  at  full  liberty,  simply  to  follow  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church,  and  we  judge  it 
best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty,  where- 
with God  hath  so  strangely  set  them  free.'  To  the  answer, 
of  which  the  paragraph  quoted  forms  a  part,  Wesley 
appended  a  significant  note  ;  '  If  any  one  is  minded  to 
dispute  about  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  he  may  dispute,  but 
I  have  better  work.'  " 

Soon  after,  Wesley  ordained  several  ministei-s  for 
Scotland,  England,  and  the  colonies.  Among  the  latter 
was  James  Wray,  Black,  with  John  and  James  Mann, 
now  resolved  to  attend  the  Conferonco  at  Philadelphia, 
to  obtain  ordination  there,  A  deep  religious  interest, 
shown  by  some  of  the  troops  in  the  gan-iaon  at  Halifax, 
caused  Black  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  leaving  his 
circuit.  His  scruples  being  overmled,  the  three  sailed  on 
■>  'Minntea  of  Conference,  1785. 
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the  7th  of  May,  1789,  in  a  veseel  of  Philip  Marchinton's, 
and  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
On  that  and  on  the  following  day  they  were  formally  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  miniatry,  their  ordination  parch- 
ments being  signed  by  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Aebury. 
Wray  had  reached  Philadelphia  a  few  days  preriously. 
In  the  coui'se  of  a  few  weeks  all  returned  to  their 
appointed  posts  of  duty  in  Nora  Scotia,  strengthened  for 
new  effort  by  intorcouTBG  with  their  brethren  in  the 
United  States.  '  The  Couforence  here,'  wrote  a  layman 
to  a  friend  In  the  province,  '  was  a  very  solemn  time. 
Mr.  Asbury  and  the  l>octor,  and  all  the  preachers. 
appeared  much  engaged  for  souls.  '  The  profiting  of  the 
newly-ordained  miniafers  at  once  became,  visible.  Soon 
after  their  return,  Alexander  Anderaon  wrote;  'The 
pi-eachers'  visit  to  the  States  has  been  blessed  to  thrau 
and  to  na.  There  is  a  sensible  revival  among  ae.'  A 
month  later,  he  wrote,  '  Sevei-a!  have  been  brooght  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  God.' 

During  the  proceeding  year,  some  differences   had 
arisen  between  one  or  two  of  the  brethren,  and   JfttDCs 
Wray,  who,  by  Wesley's  appointment,  had  assumed 
general  charge  of  the  work  in  the  provinces,      Fai 
bad  probably  existed  on  Ijoth  sides.    In  a  postscript 
to  a  tetter  addressed  to  James  Mann,  in  February  171 
Wesley    wrote  ;    '  Alas  I     my    brother,    one   jost 
Halifax  informs  me  that  they  made  objections  to  Ji 
Wi-ay,  that  he  is  an  Englishman !  O,  American  gratJi       _ 
Lord,  I  appeal  to  Ihee.'  Wesley  had,  it  is  probable,  Leu 
misinformed.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  o 
plaint  against  the  Superintondent,  on  the  part  of 
brelhon,  was  not  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  Bugli 
man,  but  because,  with  English  determination,  he  ttonj 
to  enforce  rigidly,  in  a  new  and  thinly  aettled 
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'  certain  rales,  which  could  not  in  all  caaeabecairiedouttn 

the  country  districts  of  Britain,     On    the  Othei'   hand, 

reply  of  Bliujk,  to  a  '  shai-p,  severe  letter'  from  Wray, 

I  While  written  in  an  admirable  spirit,  leaves  room  foi'  the 

[  (tnppoaition  of  a  certain  looaenees  in  the  management  of 

I  the  work,  a  matter  of  small  sui-priee,  when  the  lack  of 

training  on  the  part  of  the  pi-caehers,  and  the  immense 

extent  of  the  field  in  which  they  carried  out  their  roving 

commission,    are   considered,      A  friendly   consultation 

resulted  in    the    restoration  of  haj-mony,  but   did  not 

prevent  Wray  from  requesting  Dr,  Coke  to  relieve  him 

■of  his  responsibility,  by  the  appointment  of  another  in 

his  stead.    Black  was  imm*diat«ly  appointed  to  succeed 

him,  as  Superinteadent  of  the  work  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 

Brunswick  and  Newfoundland.     He  was  with  difficulty 

pei-soaded  to    assume   the  chai'ge,   but   accepted  it  in 

f  Reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  presohors  and  stewai-ds. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  another  cause,  than  those 

'  wlready  named,  was  calculated    to  prevent  harmonious 

co-operation  between  a  Superintendent,  educated  undei' 

Wesley's  thorough  training,  and  the  preaichera   in  the 

provincial  work.     The  success   of  the  itinerant   system 

demands,  on  the  part  of  each  man  who  ranges  himself 

under  it,  the  entire  suboi'dination  of  personal  interests 

to  the  general   good.    He   must   act  independently  of 

t  local  ties;   it  is  sometimes  even  rec[uired  of  those  to 

■whom  large  fields  ai*  committed  for  spiritual  culture, 

1  that  '  they   that  have   wives  he  as  though  they  had 

I  none,'  The   man  who  ia  not  prepni-ed  to  make  conces- 

Mions  should  step  aside.    The  denial  of  his  demands  ranst 

■«ause   heartrbumings ;    the   indulgence   of  them   must 

M-uaake  the  "working  of  the  system  I'esomble  the  movements 

rof  ill-aseorted  machinery.    From  causes   which   were 

1  part  unavoidable,  the  itinerancy,  at  this  period,  existed 
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in  name  rather  than  in  ikct.  Each  of  the  senior  preachei 
had  some  Hpecial  locality  at  which  his  family  continued 
to  reside.    Halifax  became  the  hetwl-quai-ters  of  Blac 
in  17S6,  and  with  rare  and  short  intervals,    continued  t( 
be   the  residence  of   his  family  until    bis  death. 
Liverpool,     for     a     few     years,      and     aftei-wards 
Newport,  John  Mann's   family    found   an    nndisturbc 
home;      another,      soon     to     be     introdnced      t 
reader,    never   ceased    to    regai-d  St.   Stephen 
'abiding-place;'    and  even    James    Mann,    throughoi 
life  a  bachelor,  remained  as  true  to  Sbolburne,  biii 
provincial  home,  as  the  noedlc  to  the  pole.  The  uppoinl 
ments  of  the  brethren  named  were  made  in  view  of  thw 
cii-cumstances,  and  the  stations  oi'  those  who  from  tin 
to  time  were  brought  fi'om  abroad,  were  adjusted  to  w 
those  of  their  senior,  or  married  bi-etbran.    From  t 
fixed  centi'os,  those  settled  pastors,  for  sacb  several  6t 
them  i-eally  were,  made  frequent  excursions,  or  intot- 
changea,  for  a  few  weeks,  and,  occasionally,  for  s  Um 
mouths.     From  this    partial   adoption  of  the  itinemat 
system  resulted  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  itiner- 
ancy, with  but  few  of  the  advantages  whicJi  may  l-o  urged 
in  favor  of  a  settled  pastorate.      It  was  not  strango  thil 
under   these  circumstances,   Wray,  who  had   doubtJ« 
won  the  high  legard  shown   him    by  Wesley,  by  1 
attention  to  discipline,  should  wish  to  resign  hia  poaiUoi 
fituck,  accustomed  to    the    working    of   the  irregitl 
machinery,  was  better  prepared  to  assnmc  itjt   mai 
ment, 

Black,  on  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  proeroJod  o 
a  tour  thi-ough  the  country,  leaving  Jumos  Matm  i 
KaliTax,  until  the  autumn.  To  the  pleasure  < 
from  the  usual  visits  of  the  ministry,  by  the  membi 
of  the  small  Methodist  churches  scattered  throogh  I 
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province,  was  now  added  that  of  the  more  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  the  Loi-d's  Supper.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  these  aei-vices,  then  bo  rare  in  many  neighbor- 
hoods, can  scarcely  be  imagined,  The  sacramental 
service,  and  the  love-feast  which  usually  followed  it, 
were  seasons  of  holy  delight,  not  only  to  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church, 
school-room,  or  dwelling,  in  which  the  services  were 
held,  but  to  many  otbere  who  came  from  adjacent  neigh- 
borhoods, to  share  with  them  the  rare  privilege.  A  note, 
written  during  Black's  first  visit  to  Horton  after  his  or- 
dination, is  illustrative  of  the  wide-spread  interest  felt 
at  such  seasons.  '  At  the  desire  of  Mr,  Black,'  wrote 
James  N.  Shannon,  of  Hoi'ton,  to  Alexander  Andei'son 
of  Halifax,  '  I  write  you,  to  let  you  know  that  ho  ex- 
pects to  administer  the  Lord's  Suppei-  at  Windsor,  on 
Sunday  next.  It  is  hia  desire  that  you  should  meet  him 
there  on  that  day,  if  your  business  will  permit,  at  which 
time  he  expects  some  friends  from  Horton  will  attend.' 
Upon  Black's  return  to  Halifax  in  the  autumn,  James 
Mann  went  to  Cumberland,  where  he  remained  through 
out  the  winter,  '  His  assiduous  labors,'  writes  Edward 
Dixon,  'were  attended  with  some  degree  of  success. 
Believers  were  quickened  and  encouraged,  and  some 
others  were  awakened.'  The  effort  made  by  the  Congre- 
gationaliata  of  Liverpool,  in  the  summer  of  1T89,  to  obtain 
a  paator  for  their  chui-ch,  with  the  offer  of  a  good  sum  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  his  family,  made  to  John  Mann 
by  the  Methodists  of  Newport,  led  that  minister,  at  the 
time  in  straitened  circumstances,  to  remove  in  December 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  circuit.  According  to  a 
report  made  by  Black  to  Wesley  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
things  remained  much  as  they  were  at  Horton;'  at 
"Windsor  '  there  were  some  ndditions;'  while  at  Liver- 
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pool  and  Shelbume,  in  consequence  of  the  i-apid  deei 
of  population  at  the  latter  place,  '  aome  loss  had  b 
perienced.'     At  Halifax,  the  Bumber  of  members 
ciety  had  increased  in  the  com-se  of  the  year  from  eix^ 
to  one  hnndi-ed.    Twenty  had  found  peace  within  ei^t 
months.     Many  of  the  members  were  said  to  be  '  steady, 
lively  souls.'      '  How  has  God  changed  the  scene,' 
Black,  '  since  I  came  hei-e  in  1786,     The  society  is 
eight  times  larger,  and  eight  times  more  serioae 
Mpij-itual.'    Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  wi 
i-eported  from  the  province  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

James  Mann,  who  had  lett  Caraberland  in  the  spi 
of  1790,  retumed  to  that  circuit  in  the  Hummer,  and  si 
after  his  arrival  opened  the  firet  Methodist  church, 
first  Protestant  place  of  worehip  at  Saekville,  N. 
His  text  on  that  occasion  was   from  Praverbs  9,  1-47 
Previously  to  the  ei-ection  of  this  chm-ch.  services  bad 
been  held  iniichool-rooms,  private  dwellings,  and  some- 
times in  bams.     In  October  he  retuniod  to  Slielburi 
to  take    the   place  of  "Wray,    Thomas  Whitehead 
ceeding    him  at  Cumberland.      The  dejiartui-e  of 
candidate,   whom  the  Congregational  is  ts  of  Liver 
bad    with    great   difficulty  obtained  from  the   Uiiiiud 
States,    for    the    supply  of  their   church,    led    Wray, 
who  had  spent  the  previous  year  at  Shelburne  and  ~ 
ington,  to  revisit  that  town.    He  was  cordially  recei' 
and  his  preaching  highly  Appi-ociat«d.     In  Sejiteml 
loft  the  southern  coast.     During  the  autumn  of  1790, 
people  of  Liverpool  were  iiavored  with  a  visit  of  «' 
weeks  from  Thomas  Owens,  a  succesafal  West 
missionary,  who  hod  come  northward  in  a  vesBel  bt 
ing  to  Liverpool,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.     Dr. 
has   recorded  with  dcligbl,  how  a  year  or  two 
Owens  had  refused  an  offier  from  the  government  < 
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Island  of  Grenada,  of  a  living  worth  eisht  hundred 
pounds,  salary  and  fees,  and  oi-dination  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  choosing  rather  to  remain  a  preacher  to  the 
slaves.  Gi'andin  followed  Wray  at  Livoi-pool,  and  labor- 
ed there  for  a  year,  with  his  usual  energy  and  success. 
The  Newlights  having  taken  possession  of  the  Congre- 
gational moe ting-house,  Grandin,  with  a  much  larger 
congregation,  was  obliged  to  conduct  services  in  a  school- 
room, which  could  accommodate  but  a  part  of  his  hearers. 
The  dissatisfactjon  caused  by  the  occupancy  of  the  larger 
building  by  the  smaller  congi'sgation,  was  i-emovod  at  a 
meeting  of  pew  holders,  by  a  resolution  to  rent  the 
church  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  larger  sum  was  of- 
fered by  the  Methodists,  who  at  once  took  possession 
of  it. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Whitehead,  in  later  days  a 
patriarch  of  the  Canadian  Confereuce,  first  appeal's  in 
the  Minutes  of  1790.  He  was  a  native  of  Dut«hess 
County,  New  York,  whei'e  he  was  born  in  1762.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age  he  experienced  conversion, 
and  three  yeai's  later  entered  the  ministry,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  New  Toj'k  Conference.  After  three  years 
spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  and  New  York,  he 
came  to  Nova  Scotia.  His  name  appeal's  on  the  ilinutos 
of  1790,  in  connection  with  the  Cumberland  cii'cuit,  on 
which  he  followed  James  Mann  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  Among  the  early  itinerants  of  Nova  Scotia  he  held 
a  good  position.  His  early  religious  convictions  are 
said  to  have  been  deep  and  strongly  marked,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  salvation  by  faith,  clear  and  undoubted.  Hjb 
physical  stature  waa  noble,  and  his  deportment  gentle- 
manly. Notwithstanding  a  slight  impediment  in  his 
apeech,  hia  pulpit  talents  were  regarded  as  of  a  superior 
oi'der." 

"  Canadian  '  Minutes,'  1816. 
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The  connection   of  James  Wray  with  the  work  i 
S'ova  Scotia  ceased  in  1791.    In    the  spring   of  thaf 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent.    In  a  lerf 
ter,  written  a  year  after  his  arrival,  to  an  elect  lady  o 
Shelburne,  he  expresaed  a  hope  to  meet  her  '  ei-e  long  iii<l 
Shelburne  or  in  England.'     'If  not,'  be  added,  'withotttj 
doubt  in  glory.'     Not  long  after  the  dispatch  of  tbe  lotf 
ter  he  finished  his  coui'so.     Robert  Barry  calls  him  ' 
very  faithful  laborer  in   the    Loi-d'e  vineyard.' 
brethren  in  England,  in  their  brief  notice  of  bis  dead 
in  tbe  Minutes  of  1793,  state  that  '  he  closed  his  steodn 
uaroor,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  resigning  his  soi^ 
into    the  hands  of  his  faithful   Creator,  with  all  i 
resignation,  peace,  and  holy  joy,  which  might  bo  exp* 
ed  from  a  father  in  Christ.' 

A  desire  to  see  his  native  place,   and  to  meet  I 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  led  to  tbe  absence  alsf 
James  Mann,  during  tbe  year  1791-2.    An  appointmoad 
was  given  him  for  that  year  in  the  city  of  New  Yorfcj 
as  a  colleague  of  Richard  Whatcoat,  and  ThonutH  Mor^ 
roll, — men  with  whom  it  was  no  small  honor  to  be  a^ 
ciated. 

One    event  of    the  year    1791    was    of   deep  avi 
wide-spread  interest.      On    the   2nd   of    March,    Jobl 
Wesley  rested  ii-om  his  unequalled  labors.     His  old  a 
had  been    a  singularly  happy  one,      He  had   oullivi 
most  of  his  early  contemporaries,  friends  as  well  a 
yet  he  seemed  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  constsi 
sunshine.  He  toiled  to  the  last.  Henry  Crabbo  Itubitu 
heai-d  him  preach  at  the  age  of  eighty  seven,  when  i 
minister  stood    on  each  side  supporting  him,  nod 
foobie  voice  could  scarcely  behoai-d.  'Itformoda 
never  to  bo  forgotten,'  said  liobinson,     '  It  went  to  I 
heart,  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  after  1 
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Even  latei"  than  this  he  nought  to  give  uttei'iitico  to  his 
Master's  message.  The  closing  scene  was  one  of  sweet 
peace.  Of  conflict  there  was  none.  Praise  was  his  whole 
employ.  In  a  wakeful  intei-val,  ho  was  heard  to  say  in 
a  low,  distinct  voice,  '  There  is  no  way  into  the  holiest, 
but  by  the  blood  oi  Jesns.'  '  Let  me  write  for  you'  said 
a  friend,  when  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  hold  the  pen ;  '  tell 
me  what  you  wish  to  say,'  '  Nothing,'  he  replied,  '  but 
that  (iod  ia  with  us.'  These  words  were  repeated  by  him 
again  and  again.  During  his  last  night  of  earthly  life, 
he  uttered  scores  of  times,  tho  woi-ds,  '  I'll  praise,  I'll 
praise,'  but  could  repeat  no  more  of  his  favorite  hymn. 
The  next  morning,  as  eleven  pei-sona,  among  them  some 
oi  his  dearest  friends,  knelt  around  his  bed,  Wesley 
uttered  his  lastwoi-d, '  Farewell ;'  and  a»  Joseph  Bi-adfoi-d, 
for  many  yeai-s  his  faithful  friend  and -travelling  com- 
panion, repeated,  'Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  ;  and 
be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  dooi's  ;  and  the  heirof  gloiy 
shall  come  in,'  Wesley  passed  away.  Some  one  present 
seems  to  have  remembered  hia  mother's  dying  request. 
'  Children,'  she  had  said,  '  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  sing  a 
hymn  of  praise.'  Catching,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  him 
who  had  just  leit  them,  Wesley's  friends,  standing  around 
his  corpse,  sang, — 

'  Waiting  to  receive  thy  spirit, 

Lo !  the  Saviour  stands  above ; 
Shows  the  pm-chase  of  His  merit, 

Beaches  out  the  crown  of  love.' 

Many  who  once  lived  are  dead.  No  memoiy  of  noble 
deeds,  performed  in  the  nari-ow,  or  in  the  more  extensive 
Sphere  in  which  they  moved,  is  preserved  on  printed  page, 
or  kept  safely  treasui'ed  by  loving  human  hearts.  Wesley 
ia  not  one  of  these.  Thousands  connected  with  tho 
message  he  had  brought  them,  tho  enjoyment  of  peace  on 
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earth,  aud  the  prospect  of  unending  bleeEedneas. 
world  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  him  as  a  reforma 
it  cannot  outliyo  him.  As  years  roll  on,  the  i 
who  was  jxwseseed  by  a  passion  for  saving  eoule,  i 
who,  throughout  a  long  life,  minded  this  'one  t 
iu  sunshine  and  storm,  appears  greater  and  greaUl 
And  as  the  world  shall  gi-ow  better,  the  cbaracler  i 
John  Wesley,  than  whom,  no  purer,  more  upright, 
Bingle-minded  spirit  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  C 
endom,  shall  continue  to  attain  nobler  prominence. 

The  tidings  of  Wesley's  departui-e,  as  they  reached 
place  after  place,  made  a  profound  impression.  Be&chiDg 
Di'.  Coke  at  Philadelphia,  they  caused  him  to  hasta 
back  to  Britain,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Black,  who  bl^ 
visited  New  York  in  expectation  of  receiving  coimi| 
from  Coke,  resecting  the  field  he  had  been  called  to  m 
perintend,  and  of  obtaining  laborera  to  aid  in 
thorough  cultivation,  pressed  forward  to  PhiLadelpi 
where  he  met  him  on  the  11th  of  May.  From  the  inti 
view  he  derived  much  iMmefit,  Biack  was  present  ) 
the  Philadelphia  Confoi-onoe,  and  wa«  much  impi-e 
by  the  wisdom  and  pmd&nce  with  which  Asbory  g 
the  deliberations  of  his  bretheni. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


A-Trival  of  aix  preachcia  fram  New  York,  and  of  Abrahnm  J.  Bishop 
ftaiu  EnglaDil.  Stephen  Humbert.  Bishop  in  St.  John,  N.  H. 
Formatioii  of  the  Qret  Methodist  Society  in  that  city.  David 
George,  the  coloied  Baptist  pieacber.  Visit  of  Bishop  to  Shef- 
field. Religious  freedom  in  New  Brunswick.  Black  preTented 
from  preactung  in  St.  John.  Bishop's  visit  to  Sheffield,  Fredei- 
ieton,  and  Nashwaak.  PorcJiaee  of  a  church  inSt.  John.  Sketch 
of  Duncan  McColl.  His  work  at  St.  Stephen.  Hie  union  with 
the  Methodiat  Idneronts.  Barloy's  labors  at  Cumberland.  Hi^ 
work  during  the  winter  of  1791-2.  Remarkable  conversiona. 
Hcvival  at  Wallace,  under  the  ministry  of  Grandin.  Stephen 
Canfleld.  Closing  of  Marchinton'e  building  against  the  Metho- 
diste  ot  Halifax.  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  a  Methodist  church. 
PubEc  sympathy.  Letter  of  Richard  J.  Uniacke,  Eaqr.  Occupa- 
tion of  the  theatre  as  a  preaching  place.  Additions  to  the  society 
at  Halifax.  First  Trustees.  Opening  of  Zoar  Chapel.  Methodist 
soldiers.     Admiral  Watts.  Marchinton's  building. 


At  the  New  York  Conference  of  1791,  ais 
■were  appointed  to  aflcompany  Black  to  Ifova  Sootia. 
"With  Aebury,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  rule  to  send  no 
pi-eaehoroutof  the  Uuion,without  his  consent;  theaemay, 
therefore,  be  regai-ded  as  volunteers.  Pew  of  them  had 
had  much  experience  in  the  itinerant  work.  William 
Jeasop,  ordained  aince  his  departui'e  fi'ona  the  province, 
and  atatioued  during  the  previous  year  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  number.  Eobert 
Bariy  had  visited  Jeesop's  native  place  in  1789 ;  and, 
pleased  with  his  sister,  had  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  her  as  a  bride  to  Shelburne.  This  event  had  no 
doubt  invested  Nova  Scotia  with  a  now  interest  for  the 
brother.  His  constitution,  natui-ally  weak,  had  Buffered 
from  severe  illness  in  New  York,  yet  he  labored  suo 
eesafuUy  for  several  yeai-s  before  his  final  retani  to  ha 
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native  land,  to  die.  John  Cooper  had  been  recein 
into  the  miniatry  in  1788 ;  John  Eegan,  of  whom  his 
brethren  speak  ae  '  a  very  conscientious  man,'  of  'groat 
solitude  of  mind,'  I'emarkably  fond  of  books,  and  sucmss- 
ful  as  aprencher,  had  reached  Amurica  from  Ireland  MX)n 
after  the  peace  of  1183,  and  had  entered  the  ministry  in 
1789.  William  P.  Earley,  a  young  man  of  twenty  one, 
and  a  native  of  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  bxl, 
with  Benjamin  Fisler  and  James  Boyd,  just  been  roceived 
into  the  itinerant  ranks.  No  time  was  lost  by  these 
missionaries  in  reaching  their  destination ;  for  oai-ly  in 
June,  an  Episcopal  minister  reported  to  the  society,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  he  labored,  the  a^^v8l  of  '  ft 
number  of  Methodist  teachers  fi-om  the  United  StaU«.' 
Earloy,  who  reached  Halifax  on  the  17th  June,  held 
three  services  in  Marchinton's  chapel,  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  The  divine  appi-oval  of  hia  mission  was  signi- 
fied by  the  conversion  of  One  or  two  pei-sons  through  the 
services  of  that  day.  On  the  Monday  moraing  he  moved 
on  to  Windsor.  Kindly  received  at  the  house  of  Ueniy 
Scott,  he  remained  at  that  village  two  or  three  days, 
preaching  twice  in  the  court-house,  and  visiting  I" 
members  ;  and  then  sailed  in  the  packet  for  Partr 
Island.  A  gentleman,  who  entertained  him  there, 
nished  the  somewhat  disc^ouiiiged  young  minii^ter  w 
horse,  for  the  first  day's  journey.  On  the  evening  of  t] 
day  he  reached  a  settlement  to  which  he  had  I 
rected.  It  consisted  of  'about  half  a  dosen  little  fa 
covered  with  spi-uce  bark.'  Ho  preached  that  t 
to  thirty  persons,  who 'appeared  ignorant  of  any  | 
or  order  of  worship,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  spi 
religion.'  On  the  following  evening  he  reached  a  r 
part  of  his  circuit  at  Cumberland,  and  went  to  the  fc 
of  Mr.  Reed,   '  a  Methodist  who  loved  and  f 
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Lord.'  A  'I'efreshiug  time'  at  famiiy  woi-sliip  went  far 
to  componsat©  the  weary  itinei-ant  for  the  toila  of  the 
day.  Cooper  went  to  Annapolis ;  Jessop  and  Boyd  to 
the  southern  coast ;  Eogan  remained  at  Halifax,  to  attend 
to  the  work  there,  in  the  absence  of  Black,  who,  three 
weeks  ai'ter  his  return  from  the  United  States,  sailed  for 
Newfoundland ;  and  Fisler,  it  is  probable,  travelled 
tbraugh  the  country  districts  connected  with  the  exten 
eive  Halifax  circuit. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Abraham  John  Bishop,  of  lilesaed 
memory,  reached  Halifax.     Bishop  was  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey,     His  conviction  of  his  call  to  the  niin- 
i>*ti"y  was  so  sti'ong,  that  ho  not  only  gave  up  good  pros- 
peete  of  worldly  success,  but  devoted  all  his  property  to 
the  advancement  of  the  work  of  God.     One  half,  he  di- 
rected to  be  used  for  missions ;  the  balance  he  gave  for  the 
[  promotion  of  the  intei-ests  of  Methodism  in  the  Channel 
'  Islands.    A  part  of  the  fonds  set  apart  for  the  latter 
purpose  are  still  held  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  in  iiccor- 
dance  with  the  donor's  wish.     A  gentleman   belonging 
to  Nova  Scotia,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
French  at  Memramcook,  had  endeavored,  during  a  visit 
to  England,  to  secure  I'rom  the  Conference  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  preacher,  whose  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
,   guage  would  enable  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  their 
I  spiritual  interests.    Bishop,   already  a  local   preacher, 
\  heard  of  the  request,  offered  himself  for  the  work,  and 
receiving  an  appointment  to  New  Bi  unswick,  sailed  from 
the  Downs  on  the  18th  of  July.     He  secured  the  respect 
of  all  on  boai-d  the  vessel,  so  that  they  permitted  him  to 
preach,   and  even   'reprove,   when  necessary.'     On  the 
~ '  h  of  August  he  reached  Halifax.      'On  ray  arrival,' 
he  wrote,  '  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  brethren,   espe- 
Kally  by  Mr,  Mai'chinton,  who  I'equested  me  to  make 
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his  house  iny  home.  He  hae  the  cause  of  trod  mueJt 
heart.  Ho  proposes  going  into  the  country,  and  iiitro- 
dueing  me  to  the  French  aettiei-s.'  Farnifehed  with  t 
letter  of  introtluction  from  the  Under-Secretary  of  Stat« 
to  Lieut.  Govornor  PaiT,  Bishop  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  calling  upon  Hia  Excellency.  He  was  cour- 
teously received;  the  errand  on  which  he  cam©  was 
'  much  commended'  ;  and  an  offer  of  ordiu{itiou  by  tiro 
Episcopal  Bishop  waa  held  out  to  him.  This  propo»i- 
tion  he  submitted  to  his  friends.  These,  upon  con- 
sultation, decided  that  by  remaining  as  ho  was  he  would 
be  more  useful ;  that  the  credentials  ho  had  brought 
with  him  were  sufficient;  and  that  it  would  be  I 
ter  not  to  be  hampered  by  '  the  forma  of  the  Chni 
He,   therefore,  with  thanks,  declined  the   Govei 


Circumstances   led   to  a  change  in  Bishop's  pUn 
Several  of  the  loyalists  who  had  settled  at  St.  John,  N. ' 
had,  previously  to  their  expatriation,  been   niomlxi 
the  Methodist   Societies     in    the    United    States. 
leading  man  among  these  was  Stephen  Humliert,  w 
pen  haa   preseiTed   some   information    respecting   ' 
early  Melh<xlism  of  that  city.    Humbert  was 
Kew Jersey.  DuJ'iugthe  Rovolutionarywarhowit&ii 
city  of  New  York,  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  i 
one  of  the  grantees  of  St.  John.     For  a  number  oty 
he  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  analdermaD,c 
of  militia,  and  representative  in  the  Konse  of  AaaeiB 
and,  at  a  period  when  Methodism  was  under  a  i 
ban,  did  not  shrink  from  using  the  influence  whid 
oial  position  gave  him,  f(>r  the  advancement  of  ti 
toreat**  of  the  Church  of  his  choico.      He,  with  t 
others,    hod  applied   to    influential  Alethi^disto  in  ' 
York,  asking  their  aid  in  aecuring  the  appointmeot  0 
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praacher  for  St,  John,  whon  Bishop,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  tlieir  situation,  proposed  to  visit  them  and 
to  remain  for  a  time,  if  circumstances  should  peimit. 
His  offer  was  accepted  without  delay.  On  the  24th  of 
September  he  reached  St.  John,  '  The  poor  people,'  he 
wrote,  '  received  me  joyfully,  and  soon  procured  me  a 
good  place  to  preach  in.'  On  the  Sunday  at^er  his  ar- 
rival he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  that  'place,'  well 
filled  with  attentive  hearei-s,  from  1st  John  1,  3.  Prior 
to  the  close  of  the  public  serviceB  of  the  second  Sabbath, 
he  informed  his  hearei-s  that  he  intended  to  foi-m  a  Me- 
thodist Society,  and  invited  any  peraons,  interested  in 
the  question  of  personal  salvation,  to  remain  after  the 
dismisKion  of  the  congi'egation.  A  lai'ge  proportion  of 
Uiose  present  remained  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the 
Methodist  '  plan' ;  and  a  number  at  once  offered  their 
namea  for  membership.  One  of  the  classes  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  the  houMC  of  a  Mr.  Kelly,  at  the  corner 
of  Charlotte  and  Princess  Street.  Of  this  class,  in  the 
.absence  of  the  preachers,  Mrs.  Kelly  was  the  leader. 
Soon  after  his  ai-rival  at  St.  John,  Bishop  visited  the 
Ijong  Reach.  '  I  have  joined,'  he  wrote,  on  the  first  of 
November,  '  a  small  society  up  the  river,  of  fourteen 
members,  and  another  here,  of  twenty  whites  and  about 
twenty-four  blacks.  Most  of  the  blacks  wei-e  awakened 
under  the  ministry  of  one  of  their  own  color,  who  had 
been  with  them  for  some  time.  I  have  writteu  to  Dr, 
Coke  to  send  two  English  preachers  to  relieve  me  in  the 
Bpiing,  that  I  may  proceed  further  into  the  country. 
We  make  a  public  collection  weekly  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing their  expenses.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  find  two  preachei-s,  whose  love  to  precious  souls,  and 
the  blessed  Redeemer's  kingdom,  will  prevail  with  them 
to  put  their  lives  in  their  handa,  and  come  to  my  help ; 
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especially  as  the  way  is  clear  and  the  door  open. 
of  theee  preachers  will  bo  wanted  at  St.  Ann's,  about 
ninety  milea  from  St.  John.  Many  pci'Bons  from  vari- 
oils  parts  of  the  coantry,  importaue  me  with  the  groal- 
est  eui-neKtnesa  to  visit  them,  whom  I  am  obliged  to  re- 
fuse at  the  present  for  want  of  time,  as  I  have  so  mocb 
work  upon  my  hands,' 

The  colored  laborer  alluded  to  by  Bishop,  was  Pavid 
George,  a  Baptist  preacher,  whose  name  appoai-a  in  the 
early  recoi'ds  of  Shelbnrne,  his  first  pi-ovincial  home. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  St.  John  he  had  met  with  oppositiuo, 
but  Colonel  Allan,  residing  near  Fredericton,  having 
buownhim  in  Charleston,  S.C,  intixxiucedhimto  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  whose  oi-doi-  the  Secretary  gave  him  a  Iicei>9« 
to  preach.  He  then  returned  to  St.  John,  proached  for 
a  time,  and  immersed  several,  whom  he  leit  in  the  care  of  ^ 
colored  man  named  Eichai-da.  In  1792  he  went  to  S 
Leone.  Melville  Home,  afterwards  successor  of  t 
sainted  Fletcher,  in  the  vicarage  of  Madoley,  in  a  Ifll 
fi-om  Sieri-a  Leone,  written  in  December  of  that  ; 
speaks  in  high  tei-ma  of  Geoi'ge,  who  proposed  to  Tf 
England.  '  I  recommend  to  your  brotherly  love,' 
WTOte  to  an  acquaintance.  '  Mr,  David  George,  a  si 
Christian,  and  a  humble,  diligent,  and  faithful  miuisi 
of  the  word  of  God,  which  has  been  blessed  fVum  | 
lips,  as  it  has  always  been  exemplified  in  .his  oonvoi 
lion.'  Of  this  humble,  but  worthy  laborer,  who  v 
llrst  tfl  poi-forra  the  ceremony  of  immersion 
port,  and  several  other  places  in  the  pitivincea,  but  si 
notice  lias  yot  been  taken  by  writers  on  the  I " 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  arrival  of  Black  at  St.  John,   in   N'ovctn 
enabled  Bishop  to  respond  to  an  earnest  invitatioD  I 
Daring  tbeBevolutionary  war,  tho  C(» 
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gational  churcli  at  that  place  had  been  deserted  by  its 
pastor,  Noble,  whose  sympathy  with  the  revolted  colo- 
nists led  to  his  retm-n  to  New  England.  In  17S8,  one  of 
two  miniatera  sent  out  to  the  province  by  Lady  Hunt 
ingdon,  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  tbe  chm'ch, 
but  indulgence  in  strong  d]-ink  had  unfitted  him  for  that 
position,  and  filled  the  church  with  strife  and  discoi-d. 
During  Bishop's  first  sermon  a  powerful  effect  was  pi'O- 
duced  upon  the  large  congregation  assembled  in  the 
Congregational  meeting-house,  and  a  number  were  led 
to  seek  peace  with  God.  Succeeding  sermons  served  to 
increase  their  conviction  of  the  need  of  that  great  bless- 
ing. Bishop  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  for  St.  John, 
amidst  the  sighs,  prayers  and  tears  of  those  who  had 
been  awakened  through  his  miristry;  but  the  Spii'it,  in 
the  absence  of  the  human  agent,  led  thom  on,  until  these 
genuine  penitents  obtained,  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  settlement  of  New  Brunswick  by  a  large  body 
of  loyalists,  nearly  all  of  whom  wei-e  adherents  of  the 
Episcopal  churcb,  was  not  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
religious  fi-eedom  in  that  province.  In  Nova  Scotia  it 
was  otherwise.  In  the  latter  province,  the  pi'esence, 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  loyalists,  of  a  large  body 
of  settlers,  of  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  origin,  and  of  a 
smaller  number  of  Methodists,  who  had  brought  with 
them  Wesley's  religious  views,  without  his  pi'eposession 
in  favor  of  a  National  Church,  sei-ved  as  a  steady  check 
to  any  manifestation  of  intolerance,  and  to  repeated 
efi'ort^  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  provincial  revenues  to 
the  support  of  Episcopalian  interests.  The  lack  of  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  Nonconformist  element,  in  the 
population  of  New  Brunswick,  placed  those  who  saw  fit, 
dui-ing  tbe  early  hifltor|r  of  that  province,  to  differ  from. 
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the  Episcopal  majority,  imdor  Berions  disadvantages,  and 
at    timca  exposed  them  to  the  effects  of  an  intolerant 

Bishop,  himself,  suffered  little  from  this  cause.  The 
letters  of  introduction,  which  he  had  can-ied  from  Gov- 
ernor PaiT,  and  Philip  Marchinton,  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  and  to  others,  had  shielded  him.  Hints  were  nseil 
in  his  case,  when,  under  other  circumstances,  argntnetitj 
of  a  very  pi'actical  character  would  have  been  employed. 
Soon  after  hia  an'ival,  the  Mayor  waa  informed  that 
he  was  not  only  preaching  on  Sabbath  .evenings,  lint 
on  week-evenings  also,  and  that  some,  through  attend- 
anco  on  his  ministiy,  were  becoming  crazy.  At  that 
time,  Episuopal  services  wore  held  on  Sabbath-mominga 
only.  A  few  days  after  the  report  had  reached  (li« 
Mayor's  ears,  Bishop  met  him,  with  one  of  thealdenuM 
a  military  officer,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  on  I 
Market  Sc[uare,  and  stopped  to  pay  his  i-eapects  to  thei 
'  I  am  soriy,'  said  the  Mayor,  '  to  hear  some  atra 
accounts  of  your  preaching.  I  hear  that  you  not  o 
preach  on  Sundays,  but  on  woek-evenings  also,  and  t 
some  of  your  hearers  are  going  beside  themselves,  ( 
you  be  content  to  preach  on  ■'Sundays,  aa  other  clorgi 
do?'  Bishop,  in  I'eply,  nssured  the  Mayor  that  hi 
not  heard  of  any  members  of  hie  congi'egation  hi 
become  insane  through  his  preaching ;  and  promls 
him,  that  if  infonned  of  any,  he  would  do  his  ■  btwl  1 
bi-ing  them  to  their  senses.  At  the  same  time,  be  a 
his  sincere  belief  that  the  gospel  which  he  pi-eachcd  n 
likely  to  have  the  eontrni-y  effect,  in  making  tboeo  « 
listened  to  it  wise  unto  salvation.  Two  of  the  jf 
present  had  been  fellow  passengers  with  him  ttam  1 
fax,  and  had  heard  him  preach  on  boni-d  the  vesfio). 
appealed  to  these  as  to   the    troth    of  what  h« 
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juivanced,  and  with  an  invitation  to  the  Mayor  to  coniL- 
and  listen  for  himsoif,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  jndgc,  he 
withdrew. 

Black  waa  lees  fortunate  than  Bishop.  The  latter, 
on  his  i-eturn  to  St.  John,  found  that  the  former  had  not 
been  pernaitted  to  preach  during  his  absence.  Black 
lacked  Bishop's  letters  of  recommendation ;  and  influen- 
ces, more  potent  than  those  of  gentlemanly.expostulation, 
were  used  to  prevent  him  ft-om  being  '  ovemiuch  righ- 
teoas.'  While  walking  through  the  streets  on  the  Lord's 
day  he  saw  several  ship-cai-pentera  and  caulkers  at  their 
ordinary  work.  During  the  evening  sei-vice,  he  spoke  in 
Btrong  terms  respecting  the  public  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  city.  Several  persons,  angiy  at  this 
reference  to  their  conduct,  and  aware  of  the  o 
a  provincial  statute  forbidding  the  exercise  of  n: 
functions  without  a  license,  ascei'tained  that  Black  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  procure  one,  and  resolved  to 
close  the  lips  which  had  testitied  of  their  evil  deeds.  They 
therefore  charged  him,  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  with 
contempt  of  the  law.  The  zeal  of  that  official  proved 
to  be  more  ai'dent  than  faithfulness  to  the  duiies  of  his 
office  required.  He  at  once  foi-warded  a  note  to  Black, 
informing  hini  of  the  existence  of  the  law  respecting  the 
license,  and  i-equesting  to  know  whether  he  had 
conformed  t6  it.  Three  hours  after  the  i-eceipt  of  the 
note,  Black  waited  upon  the  wi'iter  at  his  office,  and 
informed  him  that,  immediatoly  after  his  an-ival  in  the 
province,  he  had  consulted  two  of  the  principal  mngis- 
ti-atea  in  the  city  respecting  the  law  in  question ; 
that  th^se  had  assui-ed  him  that  the  statute  was  never 
designed  to  fa-event  any  minister  regularly  ordained,  and 
of  sober  character,  from  preaching;  and  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  would  be  qaite  sufficient  for  him  to  transmit  the 
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credentials  of  his  ordination  to  the  Governor,  who,  thg 
had  no  doubt,  would  give  him  a  license.  He  also  iufbrmed 
the  Cierb  that  he  had  foi-waided  to  His  Excolleocy  a  copy 
of  his  ordination  certificate,  signed  by  Judges  Ludlow 
and  Upham,  the  latter  of  whom  had  not  not  only  atu^m- 
panied  it  with  a  roeommendatiou,  but  had  remarked  Ui 
him,  that  as  it  was  at  the  desire  of  a  respectable  b 
people  he  pi'oachod,  no  one  could  look  upon  his  c 
ance,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  indicative  of  ■ 
contempt  for  the  law,  '  Fi-om  all  these  circumstance 
said  Black,  '  I  have  ventm-ed  to  preach  at  the  roquet 
the  people,  and  have  intended  to  do  so  until  I  t 
hear  fram  the  Governor ;  but  since  my  conduL-t  ha«  b 
constnied  into  contempt  of  authority,  I  shall  desist  a 
I  hear  iVom  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bishop,  who  has  gone  to  ■* 
upon  His  Excellency.'  To  all  this,  Mr.  Hui-dy  i 
with  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  that  neither  the  magi* 
iior  the  Governor  himself,  had  any  right  to  dispens 
the  law ;  exjtressed  his  sm-piise  at  such  observations ; 
throwing  a  copy  of  the  law  before  Black,  said,  '  Yoa  D 
examine  it  youreelf,'  and  abraptly  left  the  office. 
boasting  on  the  part  of  the  '  baser  sort'  was  indulged  ^ 
and  pi-edictions  that  Black  would  soon  be  looking  thi 
prison  bars  wore  uttered ;  but  unmoved,  he  quietly  «i 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  his  mission  by  visitation 
house  to  house.  At  the  end  of  »  foianight,  during  n 
no  further  st«ps  wore  taken  against  him,  and  do  lid 
received  by  him,  he  returned  to  Halifax,  to  atteni)  t 
duties  OH  that  cii-cuit. 

During  the  winter,  Bishop  again  went  up  the  rif^ 
visiting  Sheffield,  Frederioton,  and  Nashwaab.  Aiterd 
separation  of  New  Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia  io  \1m 
Thomas  Carleton,  the  Li eutr Governor  of  the  now  proria 
had  chosen  a  level  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  St  . 
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known  AS  St.  Anns'  Point,  aa  the  most  suitable  location 
foi"  the  seat  of  government.  All  who  have  reached 
Fredericton  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day,  spent  among 
the  beautiful  and  ever-varying  scenery  of  the  8t.  John  ; 
and  have  glanced  for  a  momcHt  at  the  river  which  glides 
along  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  hills  which  rise  with 
gradual  ascent  at  the  rear,  and  at  the  Nashwaak,  which, 
on  the  opposite  side,  rolls  its  tribute  of  waters  into  the 
St.  John,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  few  finer  situations 
can  be  found  than  that  chosen  by  Governor  Carleton  for 
the  capital  of  New  Brunswick.  Pi-evioua  to  the  com- 
mencement of  war  with  France,  two  regiments  of  British 
ti-oopH  were  generally  ijuai-tei-ed  in  the  town.  Godly  men 
from  their  ranks,  formed  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  early  Methodist  classes  of  Fredericton.  Promi- 
nent among  these,  and  the  few  civilians  of  that  day,  who 
united  with  them  in  christian  fellowship,  waa  a  faithfnl 
and  upright  Scotchman,  Duncan  Blair.  At  Nashwaak, 
Bishop  found  a  part  of  the  men  of  the  42nd  Highland 
i-egimeut,  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionaiy  war. 
These  men,  who  had  enlisted  on  condition  of  receiving 
at  the  termination  of  the  war,  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
each,  were  still  angry  at -the  deception,  which  they 
asserted,  had  been  practised  upon  them  by  their  officers. 
The  latter  had  retained  the  best  lot«  in  the  resei-vation. 
•  made  for  the  i-egiment,  and  had  left  for  the  men  only 
naiTOW  strips  of  land,  cut  in  two  by  the,  river,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  upland,  which  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  iots,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  ascent 
fi'om  the  nan-ow  intoi-vale,  it  was  difficult  to  reach.  In 
sheer  disgust,  many  of  the  men  had  left  their  grants,  or 
had  sold  them  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  had  gone  elsewhere, 
breathing  curses  upon  their  former  officers.  Those  who 
had  i-emained  were  by  training,  Presbyterians ;   but  in 
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the  absence  of  the  miniatiy  of  that  Chui-eh,  the  early 
Methodist  itinemiits  sought  them  out,  and  ministered  to" 
their  spiritual  wants. 

In  the  town  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  in  the  more  re- 
mote districts  along  the  river,  the  work  continued  to 
pi-osper  througliout  the  winter.  On  the  let  of  April, 
1792,  Bishop  wrote  ;  '  The  society  in  St.  John  are  increased 
to  eighty,  above  half  of  whom  have  found  peace  with 
God.  They  have  pui'chasod  a  church,  ready  furnished 
with  pulpits  and  galleries;  and  the  people  continue  to 
att«nd  diligently.  The  experience  of  the  young  converts 
is  tiTily  wondeifiil.  Childi-en  of  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  rejoice  in  a  pardoning  God ;  and  some 
persona  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  are  snatched  from 
the  pit  of  destruction.' 

The  church  mentioned  by  Bishop  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Germain  street, 
between  Duke  and  Queen  streeti*,  and  was  known  as  the 
'  City  Hall,'  and  the  '  Court  House.'  It  was  also  used  by 
the  Episcopalians  as  a  plac&  of  worship,  previous  to  the 
completion  of  Trinity  church  in  1791.  This  building, 
in  which  George  D.  Ludlow,  James  Putnam,  Isaac  Allen, 
and  Joshua  Upham,  the  first  Judges  of  New  Bi-unswick, 
had  administered  the  law ;  in  which  the  oailier  ciiy  fa- 
thers, under  the  presidency  of  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  had 
held  their  consultations ;  where  George  Bisset,  tlie  first 
Episcopal  rector  of  St.  John,  and  his  Huccessor,  Mather 
Byles,  had  ministered  ;  and  whoi-e  in  1789  Charles  Inglis, 
the  Qrst  colonial  Bishop,  bad  hold  hi«  tirst  confirmation 
in  th«  province,  and  delivered  his  first  chaige  to  the 
Episcopal  clergy  of  New  Brunswick,  now  became,  under 
Bishop's  earnest  ministry,  thp  spiritual   birth-place 
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whoso  momorioB  it  wilHwcupy  a  pi-oijninont 
-and  ever.    The  first  Sabbath-school  in  the 
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city  was  organized  in  1809,  in  the  same  building,  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  an  English  school maBter.  Previously  to  the 
erection  of  their  church  in  Germain  ati-eet,  in  1818,  the 
Baptists  also  used  it  for  religious  seuvices.  For  twenty 
years  subsequently,  it  wa^  used  as  a  school  i-oom,  and  a 
dwelling  house ;  and  then  the  venerable  building  was  torn 
down,  and  brick  bui!dingn  erected  on  its  site. 

During  the  autumn  of  1791,  Duncan  McCoIl,  a  soU- 
taiy  Christian  worker  on  the  border  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Maine,  joui-neyed  to  Halifiix,  to  meet  Black,  whom 
he  had  only  known  by  report.  McColl  was  a  native  of 
Argyleshire,  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  communicant 
in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  church  ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
'  many  prayers  and  HU[>efior  talents.'  The  son,  through 
the  death  of  a  young  man  for  whom  he  had  become 
Becority,  and  through  a  series  of  reverses  which  befell 
his  father,  was  early  made  dependent  upon  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  Without  money,  and  without  friends 
able  to  help  him,  he  enlisted  as  pay-sergeant  in 
one  of  the  companies  of  the  74th  Regiment,  then 
being  raised  in  hie  native  county.  In  the  spring 
of  1778,  the  regiment  was  ordei-ed  to  Halifax,  where  a 
year  later  McCoIl  embai-ked  with  it  foi-  Penobscot  Bay. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  he  came  under  fire.  The  initia- 
tion proved  to  be  no  matter  of  mere  ceremony.  At  a 
critical  moment  dimng  the  siege,  when  the  enemy  were 
pressing  them  closely,  McCoIl  was  ordered  hy  the  colonel 
of  his  regiment  to  cai'ry  a  message  to  an  officer  in  charge 
of  another  pai-ty  of  troops.  As  McColl  appeai-ed  on  an 
elevation  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  ofScer  commanding 
them  divined  his  pui-poae,  and  gave  his  men  oi-ders  to 
fire  at  him.  The  bullets  fell  around  him  like  hailstones; 
the  ground  was  torn  up;  the  hair  cut  from  his  head; 
and  his  clothing  was  reduced  to  rage.    Three  volleys 
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were  fired  at  him ;  then  the  firing  suddenly  censed,  and 
he  reached  his  destination  in  safety,  and  delivered  his 
message. 

Some  years  after,  while  McCoU  was  ti'avelling 
through  Maine,  u  gentleman,  at  the  cioee  of  a  sei'vice, 
invited  him  and  a  brather- itinerant,  to  spend  the  night 
at  his  house.  The  conversation  having  turned  during  the 
evening  upon  the  subject  of  a  special  Providence,  the 
gentleman  pi-oeeeded  to  give  an  incident  in  his  own 
history,  in  illustration  of  his  views.  '  I  was  In  my  coun- 
try's service,'  he  said,  'at  the  siege  of  Penobscot.  Our 
troops  landed  under  cover  of  our  shipping.  The  British 
retreated  in  good  oi-der,  and  I  pursued  close  after  them 
with  my  regiment.  I  observed  a  well  dressed  mnu,  with 
a  Bwoi'd  in  his  hand,  coming  from  their  fort.  I  knew  he 
had  some  unfavorable  designs  against  na,  and  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  cut  him  oft',  I  ordered  my  regiment  to 
fire  upon  him,  and  after  the  third  volley  I  saw  that  he 
was  neither  Icilled  nor  wounded.  I  immediately  oi-dered 
the  men  to  stop  fli-ing  at  him,  and  said,  '  God  has  some 
work  for  that  man  to  pei-ibrm  upon  earth — let  him  alono.' 
Lee,  McCoU's  fellow-traveller,  to  whom  he  had  related 
the  incident  a  few  days  previonsly,  while  they  wei-e 
passing  through  Penobscot,  motioned  to  him  to  make 
himself  known  to  his  host,  but  feai-ful  lest  the  knowledge 
of  his  having  been  In  arms  against  them  should  interfere 
with  hia  usefulness  amongst  the  people,  McCoU  coi'e- 
fuUy  kept  his  secret. 

During  the  same  siege  he  had  several  other  narrow 
escapes.  Once,  an  eighteen-pound  ball  struck  his  High- 
land bonnet  fi'om  hia  head,  and  completely  deati-oyed  the 
bunch  of  feathers  which  adorned  it.  At  another  time,  a 
shell  exploded  before  him,  a  piece  of  which  cut  in  Iwo  the 
.■iUick  around  hia  neck.      A  lew  days  after,  while  seated 
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near  n  friend,  a  ball  pussed  between  them,  and  so  eloae 
to  MeColl,  that  the  '  wind '  knocked  him  i'l-om  his  seat, 
and  broke  the  skin  upon  hia  face  and  neck,  causing  the 
blood  to  flow  freely.  Diinngaheavy  lire,  in  which  several 
were  killed  very  near  him,  a  man,  whom  the  commanding 
officer  had  allowed  him  as  an  aasiatant,  while  seated 
on  MeColI'e  trnnk,  in  the  act  of  eating  a  piece  of  bi-ead, 
had  hia  head  taken  oft'.  For  hia  sei-viees  during  the  siege, 
the  Genei-al,  calling  him  to  his  own  apartment,  thanked 
McCoU  in  a  '  veiy  handsome '  manner,  and  then  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  provisions  and  other  stores  which 
should  be  i-eceived  fram  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of 
the  gairison. 

During  the  dangera  to  which  he  was  exposed  at 
Penobscot,  the  impi-essions  and  better  feelings  of  Mc- 
Coll's  earlier  days  returned  to  him;  hut  under  the 
untoward  influences  by  which  he  was  snn'ounded  in  the 
fort,  his  course  was  one  of  alternate  sin  and  repentance. 
At  length  he  set  apart  a  day  for  special  reflection  and 
prayer  ;  and  taking  a  book,  sought  a  quiet  retreat  in 
the  wooda.  As  he  roiie  to  return,  he  became  conscioaa 
of  a  new  happiness,  pi-oceeding,  he  believed  from  the 
Holy  Spirit.  A  wish  to  leave  his  fonner  companions, 
and  to  find  a  place  where  he  could  sei-ve  G-od  with  less 
embarrassment,  led  him  to  ask  foi'  a  transfer  to  head- 
quart-ers  at  New  York.  After  having  spent  a  short  time 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  he  went  into  winter-quai-ters  at 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  At  that  place,  during  the  wintei- 
of  1781-2,  the  clearer  change,  which  made  him  s 
consciously  adopted  child  of  G-od,  took  place.  Through- 
out all  his  wanderiugs  he  had  read  his  Bible,  and  had 
not  wholly  neglected  prayei-.  To  thoao  duties, on  his  anival 
at  Long  Island,  he  gave  special  attention;  yet,  while 
convinced  that  salvation  was  to  be  attained  by  faith. 
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'  could  seo  no  difforence  between '  his  '  own  faith  and 
that  of  the  di-inking,  swearing  crowd'  by  which  he  was 
bui'voniided.  One  evening,  while  at  prayer,  much  of 
his  life  from  childhood  auddenlycamo  to  his  recollection; 
and  long-forgotten  actions,  opposed  to  tho  character  and 
will  of  God,  rose  up  before  him.  Like  others,  he  sti-ove 
to  palliate  the  force  of  accusation  by  a  'i^eferenco  to  his 
morality  and  good  desires,'  but  '  conscience  could  not  be 
apjwaaed  by  so  flimsy  a  stratagem,'  Sorrow  and  ti'ouble 
of  heart  permitted  him  to  sleep  but  little  that  night. 
The  succeeding  day  was  on«  of  sore  distress.  Towai-ds 
its  close,  the  views  he  entertained  of  his  guilt  as  a  con- 
demned sinner,  induced  him  to  believe  that  mercy  could 
not  be  extended  to  him  ;  and  yet,  in  his  agony  of  spirit, 
he  could  not  resist  praying  that  he  might  be  saved,  Tho 
mental  conflict  became  at  length  so  intense  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  ho  was  about  to  pass  into  eternity, 
unprepared,  because  unforgiven.  Just  then  light  broke 
in  upon  the  darkness ;  and  an  '  invisible  spiritual 
instructor '  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  The  neoessaiy 
tiTist  in  Chi'iat  was  soon  exercised,  and  immediately 
'  there  was  a  great  calm.'  Respecting  the  experience  of 
tbis  period,  he  aftei-waii.1  wi-ote :  '  This  peace  of  soul  and 
calm  feeling  remained  with  mo.  I  do  not  i-eeolloct  of  it 
leaving  me  for  two  yeai's,  for  one  hour  at  any  time. 
Although  I  had  some  temptations  God  did  not  leave  me,* 
McCoU  occasionally  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
some  of  the  temptations  pe*uliai'  to  military  life.  In 
such  cases  he  had  to  utter  a  dolibemte  'No,'  whore  refu- 
sal involved  risk  of  oflfence.  His  firmness,  howpvor, 
happily  secui-ed  for  him  the  respect  of  those  who  could 
not  fully  comprehend  his  motives.  Tiiis  fact  received  a 
singular  illustration.     The  greater  number  of  tho  men 
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belonging  to  a  Grenadier  company  were  Eoman 
Catholics.  The  lieutenaat,  to  whom  the  prioBt  had  given 
authority  to  receive  the  confessiona  of  the  men,  and  to 
pi-onounce  the  consequent  absolution,  professing  himself 
unfit  for  the  important  trust,  transferreil  hie  authority 
to  a  sergeant,  who  anon  gi-ew  weary  of  the  repulsive 
and  unnatural  task.  The  poor  fellows,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  none  '  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only,'  came  in 
their  distress  to  McCoU,  to  unburden  their  conscienceB. 
He  soon  learned  that  they  were  making  him  their  father- 
confessor;  and  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  them  a  more 
excellent  way.  Dui'ing  a  eonvereation  with  them,  one 
of  the  men  told  bim  of  the  neglect  of  duty  on  the  pai-t 
of  the  lieutenant  and  the  sergeant,  and  touchtngly  re- 
marked ;  '  M"ow,  we  are  lost  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  unbosoming  oui-solvos  to  the 
confessor,  who  used  to  pray  with  us  and  to  pronounce 
absolution,  which  relieved  our  minds,  but  now  we  ai-e  in 
iin,  and  have  to  carry  the  burfen  all  the  day  without  & 
confessor.  We  believe  you  to  be  a  good  man,  and  we 
ftel  comfort  in  unbosoming  oui-selves  to  you.'  For  the 
advice  he  gave  them  in  their  trauble,  the  men  were 
gi-aleful.  Of  this  they  gave  a  pi-actical  proof,  by  watch-  | 
ing  with  him  night  after  night  during  a  tedious  illness  ] 
of  fourteen  weeks. 

After    an    unsuccessflii  attempt    to   obtain   a    com- 
mission, McCoU  resolved,    at  the  close  of  the  war,  to 
proceed  to  England,  whore  the  General  had  pi'omised  to 
use  his  influence  in  his  behalf.     In  order  to  obtain  tl 
interest  of  another  officer,  then  in  Halifax,  he  sailed  fi 
Nova  Scotia  with    Philip   Marchinton,    whoso  vesst 
di'iven  off  the  coast  by  a  severe  storm,  made  the  harbo;f 
of  St,  George's,  Bermuda,  whore  the  paBsengere,  three  4 
hundred  in  number,  remained  throughout  the  wintei 
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From  one  of  these,  n  young  woman,  pi-eviously  connect 
ed  with  the  Methodiats  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
who  afterwai-ds  became  hia  wife,  McColl  learned  more  of 
Methodism  than  he  had  hitherto  known.  In  February, 
1784,  diBsatisficd  with  himself  on  account  of  his  long 
silence,  he  resolved  to  spoak  to  his  fellow-passengers 
about  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Several  offlcoi-s  among  them 
tried  '  every  scheme  in  their  power'  to  silence  him,  bnt 
without  success.  They  soon  became  convinced  of  their 
error,  and  some  of  them,  before  taking  leave  of  the  ves- 
sel in  the  following  spring,  frankly  confessed  tJieir  mis- 
take, and  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  conduct.  A 
few  years  later,  McColl  found  several  persons  connected 
with  the  Methodist  church,  at  Halifax  and  elsewhere, 
who  had  been  led  into  the  service  of  Christ  through  his 
efforts  at  Bermuda. 

The  storm  which  drove  Marchinton's  vessel  to  the 
southwai-d  changed  the  whole  course  of  McOoU'a  life. 
After  ft  short  delay  in  Halifax,  betook  some  goods  to 
St.  Andi-ews.  Thence,  during  the  following  year,  he 
removed  to  St.  Stephen,  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of 
two  of  liis  former  officers  who  wished  to  visit  Scotland. 
The  spiritual  state  of  the  inhabitants  madehim  son'owfal. 
'  I  found  them,'  ho  aftorwai-da  wrote,  '  a  mixed  multitude 
from  Great  Britain,  Ii-eland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America;  partly  disbanded  soldiei-s  and  i-efugoes,  scat- 
tered through  the  wildeniess,  without  either  the  form  or 
power  of  godliness.  There  was  no  place  of  public  wor- 
ship within  sixty  miles  of  them,  save  one  of  the  Cbnreh 
of  England,  in  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  sixteen  miles 
from  this  place.  McCoU's  dwelling  soon  became  n  centre 
of  religious  interest,  On  the  first  Sabbath  six  neighbors 
came,  with  whom  ho  read  the  Scriptures  and  knelt  in 
prayer.     On  the  next  Sabbath  sixty  came.  The  interest 
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continued  to  gi-nw.  McColl's  nearest  neighbor,  who  had 
ailed  upon  him  indeep  mental  distress,  found  peace  with 
God  through  believing;  and  live  othei-s  pi-ofessod  con- 
version during  the  same  week.  The  magistrates  threat- 
ened to  suppveaa  the  meetings,  bat  McColl  pnblicly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  their  continuance,  and  no 
interference  was  attempted.  A  conviction  thiit  it  was 
bis  dnty  to  preach,  to  which  he  had  previously  been  a 
stranger,  now  suddenly  took  possession  of  him.  '  Hasted 
and  prayed,  and  laid  our  ease  before  the  liord,'  says  Mc- 
Coll, 'and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  20.  8-11,  came 
with  such  foi-ce  to  my  soul  as  to  remove  all  scruple,  and 
I  was  siii-e  that  the  Lord  called  me  to  the  ministiy.  I  was 
deeply  conscious  of  my  want  of  talents  for  tho  ministry, 
bntGod  added apii'itual  help,' 

McColl  soon  called  the  believers  in  his  neighboi-hood 
together,  and  foi-med  a  society,  as  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  Methodist  system  as  hia  limited  knowledge  of 
Methodism  would  permit.  As  soon  as  possible  he  gave 
np business,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  and  minis- 
try ol'  the  woi-d,  A  call  fi'om  Maine  took  him  for  a  short 
<  ime  into  that  State.  On  his  i-etum  he  was  gladdened  by 
some  few  conveiisions  every  two  or  three  months.  '  I  kept 
on  the  move,'  he  writes,  '  around  the  country  and  down 
to  the  Island ;  and,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  met  with 
encouragement  whei-ever  I  went;  for  Satan's  kingdom 
saffei-ed  ranch  loss.  I  visited  St.  Andrews,  St.  David'i 
and  elsewhere.  My  whole  time  was  now  dovotefi  to  the 
ministry.  I  had  also  to  provide  a  house,  seats,  and  a  fire 
for  the  people  in  the  winter,  for  no  one  took  it  into  his 
head  to  help  m.e.  My  own  property  was  blessed  abun- 
dantly; yea,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  to  a  mimcle.  My 
faith  in  that  respect  wasdistnrbed  once,  I  felt  a  |i*  ' 
discouraged,  bat  thebe  words  came  into  my  mill 
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i-olieved  uie:  'When  I  sent  yon  forth  without  money, 
lacked  ye  anything  ?'  I  crie4,  '  Nothing,  Loi-d,  no,  no  1' 
As  no  private  house  in  St.  Stephen  could  contain  the 
congregation,  McColl  and  his  friends  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  that  place,  in  1790.  At  the 
completion  of  the  building  a  debt  of  sixty  pounds  remain- 
ed, which  in  lees  than  four  years  was  removed  by  means 
ofSabbath  collections. 

At  the  time  of  McColl's  arrival  at  Halifax,  in  the 
autumn  of  1791,  Black  was  in  Newfoundland.  Began, 
whom  he  had  left  in  charge,  was  the  fii-at  Methodist 
minister  with  whom  McColL  became  acquainted,  McColl 
preached  in  Halifax,  and  remained  there  three  days.  In 
going  and  returning  he  preached  at  Windsor.  While  in 
Halifax  ho  received  a  preseut  of  a  '  good  suit  of  broad- 
cloth.' This,  with  three  cheeses  carried  on  his  back  for 
ten  miles,  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  in  cash,  consti- 
tuted his  whole  worldly  renumeration  for  seven  years  of 
labor,  'in  word  and  doctrine,'  Dai'ing  the  following 
spi'ing,  Black  returned  McColl's  visit ;  and  McColl,  one 
in  heart  with  them  before  he  had  seen  their  faces,  fell 
into  line  with  the  Methodist  itinerants  of  the  Lower 
Provinces. 

Earley  had  reached  Cumberland  in  July,  1791.  On  his 
anival  he  obtained  from  Mr,  Pipes,  a  local  preacher, 
'  some  kind  of  a  plan,'  which  he  used  as  a  guide.  On 
the  following  Sabbath  he  preached  in  the  moniing  at 
Sackville  toagood  and  attentive  congregation;  and  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  court-house  at  Amherst.  At  the 
latter  place  the  youthful  preacher  spoke  with  '  consider- 
able libeily,'  and  the  congregation  listened  with  '  great 
attention,'  but  at  the  close  tliey  permitted  him  to  stand 
beside  the  circuit  hoi-se,  until  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
seeing  his  awkward  position  as  a  stranger,  invited  him 
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to  his  house,  and  hospitably  entertained  him.  Earley 
ibund  his  host,  and  some  of  the  people,  '  tainted  '  with 
Newlight  principles.  At  Fort  Lawrence  he  thought 
the  congregation  'filled  with  unbelief,  and  beset  with  the 
vanities  and  faahions  of  tii«  world.'  Ihiring  hia  stay  in 
the  Cumberland  circuit  Gariey  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment. 'I  endeavoui'ed,'  he  says,  'to  staggeralong  forthe 
space  of  four  months,  when  I  left  them  in  neai-ly  the  same 
state  in  which  I  found  tliem.'  The  winter  of  that  year 
was  spent  by  him  at  Hopewell,  and  at  Hilkborough  and 
other  places  on  the  Potieodiac  i-iver,  Thi-onghout  the  win- 
ter he  travelled  wholly  on  foot,  with  his  saddle-bags  over 
Lis  shonlders.  His  sufferings  from  long  journeys  thi-ongh 
deep  snowa  were  sometimes  very  severe.  One  day,  he 
had  ft-equently  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the  snow,  to  find 
hie  hair  frozen  to  the  collar  of  hia  coat,  as  he  attempted 
t-o  rise.  Yet,  for  theae  hai*d«hips  lie  was  not 
without  compensation.  His  intercourse  with  some 
of  those  German  settlers  who  had  been  anjong  the  fii'st 
fruits  of  Black's  ministry,  and  the  decided  conversion  of 
several  persons  through  his  own  labors  during  the 
winter,  gave  him  deep  satisfaction.  Three  of  these  con- 
versions, which  took  place  in  a  neighborhood  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peticodiac  river,  were 
of  a  marked  character.  An  old  Neivlight  gentleman 
gave  Barley  an  invitation  to  his  home.  Unable  at  the 
time  to  accept  it,  ho  promised  to  avail  himself 
of  it  in  three  weeks,  and  to  preach,  if  he  would  open 
his  house,  or  proeui-e  another  for  that  purpose.  A  house 
wa«  obtained,  and  due  announcement  of  the  intended  ser- 
vice made  by  the  old  gentleman.  At  the  appointed 
time,  he,  with  the  preacher  and  others,  repaired  to  the 
place,  to  have  the  door  shut  in  their  Jacos  by 
a  party  engaged  in  a  dance.    The  old  gentleman,  no  less 
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Biirpriseii  than  the  preacher,  at  oneo  offered  his  own  ] 
house,  to  which  they  repaired,  followed  soon  after  by 
the  leader  and  several  of  the  party  who  had  shut  the 
preacher  out.  As  Earley  proceeded  in  hia  sermon  on 
Christ'M  woi-ds  to  Nicodemus,  a  powerful  influence  ac- 
companied his  utterances.  Among  those  most  deeply 
.impreafied  was  the  leader  of  the  dancing  party,  who, 
convinced  of  sin,  began  to  pray  for  mercy.  The  preach- 
er then  ceawed  to  preach,  and  commenced  to  address  the 
penitents  personally.  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
this  man  rose  to  testify  of  pardon,  and  to  reveal  the  plot 
laid  to  prevent  the  service.  The  owner  of  the  house,  in 
which  this  scheme  had  been  carried  out,  became  very 
angry  with  hia  brother- in-law  on  account  of  the  sudden 
change  in  his  course,  and  declared  that  he  himself  wonid 
attend  the  next  service,  bat  would  take  good  care  that 
'  they  should  not  make  such  a  fool'  of  him.  Under  the 
nest  sermon  preached  by  Eai'Iey  he,  too,  was  convinced 
of  sin.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  met  the  pj'caeher 
in  a  penitent  spirit,  and  invited  him  to  hia  hoase. 
At  a  pi-ayer-meetiug  hold  theie  that  evening  he 
obtained  forgiveneaa.  His  wife,  who  during  the  meet- 
ing, for  the  tii-st  time  felt  her  need  of  salvation,  obtained 
a  comfortable  assurance  of  it  a  few  days  later,  in  another 
prayer-meeting.  Jleiiceforth,  the  house  from  whicb  i 
Earley  had  been  so  rudely  repulseil  became  one  of  hia 
pi-eaching  places. 

In  Maroh,  1192,  he  crossed  the  country,  and  spent  a 
week  among  some  of  the  settlers  on  the  Kennebeccasis. 
'  Many  of  the  people,'  he  says,  '  wore  avei-so  to  Metho- 
dism, and  indeed  to  everything  that  was  good.'.  He 
laboi'cd  there  with  but  little  Buccess.  On  his  return 
to  the  Petieodiac,  he  formed  nt  one  of  hU  preaching  places 
a  society  of  seventeen  persons,  aome  of  ivbom  wore  after- 
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wards  led  away  by  the  Newlights,  During  a  second  visit 
totheKennebeccasis,  in  June,  hepi-eachod  in  spite  of  tie 
remonstrances  and  threats  of  the  magistrate.  The  first 
eei-vice  was  held  in  a  large  bam.  At  the  closing  service 
four  '  found  peace.'  As  he  returned  to  his  circuit,  sovei'al 
persons,  blessed  through  his  ministiy,  accompanied  him 
a  few  miles  on  his  journey,  and  then  took  a  reluctant 
farewell.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  left  Ilopewell  foi" 
St,  John,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  New  York. 

Boyd  remained  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
until  relieved  by  Fisler,  in  the  spring  of  1792.  Hie  labors 
at  Liverjiool,  where  he  succeeded  Grandin,  were  highly 
appi-eciated.  The  single  i-efereiice  preseiwed  respecting 
his  presence  in  Shelbui-ne,  occurs  in  a  note  in  which  a 
Shelbuj'ne  merchant  announces  to  a  friend  the  deatb  and 
burial  of  an  old  and  favorite  slave.  'The  negroes,'  said 
the  merchant,  in  reference  to  the  funeral,'  brought  Boyd, 
a  rigid  Methodist  parson,  whom  I  sent  about  his  busi- 
ness.' Jessop,  during  the  autumn  of  1791,  labored  with 
much  success  at  EatTingtor. 

During  the  winter  of  1791,  Grandin  visited  Wallace, 
then  knownby  its  Indian  nameofEamsbeg.  A  number  of 
loyalists  had  settled,  in  1784,  on  a  tract  laid  out  for  a 
town,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harboi',  neai-ly  opposite  to 
the  site  of  the  present  village.  The  majority  of  these  had 
borne  arms  during  the  late  war.  Many  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  their  new  quarters.  Those  who  had  i-eaolved 
to  become  settlers  had  not  been  sought  out  by  the  min- 
isters of  the  Episcopal  ChuTch,the  services  of  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  attend  before  their  removal  to 
Nova  Scotia.  But  one  minister  had  found  his  way  into- 
the  settlement  during  the  seven  yeai's  which  had  elapsed 
since  these  exiles  sought  a  new  home  near  the  Sti'aita  of 
Northumberland.     This  solitaiy   visitor    was    Edward 
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Manning,  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  the  absence  of  | 
i-eligioiis  services  the  settlers  became  very  dissipated,  and 
total  inattention  to  moral  and  religious  duties  prevailed. 
Chaatisement  prepared  the  way  for  a  blessing.  Disease 
of  a  contagious  and  aeveve  type  visited  nearly  all  the 
families,  and  death  left  hia  footprints  in  many  homes. 
The  sudden  death  of  a  man  who  had  been  sent  lor  a 
quantity  of  liquor,  over  which  to  carouse,  had  also  made 
some  impression.  The  influence  of  those  events  had 
not  wholly  passed  away,  when  Grandin,  who  had  been 
preaching  to  the  loyalist  settlers  on  Westchester  Moun- 
tain, made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  Wallace  Bay, 
accompanied  byM]-.  Donkin,  of  Siver  Philip.  Arrange- 
ments hud  been  made  for  a  dance  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Huestis,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  bis  arrival.  The 
floor  bad  been  sanded,  and  a  few  of  the  guests  had  a 
rived,  when  a  message  I'cached  the  house,  that  a  Methodist 
preacher,  at  Andrew  Forahner's,  desired  permission  to 
preach  in  the  i-oom  that  evening.  The  voice  of  a  preacher 
had  so  rarely  been  heai'd  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
strange  request  was  granted.     Various  opinions  were  e 

issed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  but  all  gave 
utterance  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  preacher  had 
not  made  war  upon  their  favorite  amusements.  At  the  ser- 
vice on  the  following  evening,  at  the  house  of  Stephen 
Canfield,  the  same  immunity  from  attack  was  not  enjoyed. 
The  preacher,  more  secure  in  his  position,  uttei-ed  strong 
woi-ds,  in  condomnation  of  all  araui^ements  tending  to  ex- 
clude religion  from  the  heart,  oi-  weaken  its  influence  upon 
the  life.  Hiswords  were  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  The  prayers  of  the  awakened  were  heani  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  Day  after  day,  the  people  met  to  ii«t«n 
to  the  Gospel,  and  at  almost  every  service  sonic  > 
coDveited.     The  work  proved  to  be  as  pemmuontas  it 
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converted.  The  work  proved  to  be  as  pei-manent  as  it 
wae  powerful.  Many  of  the  descendanta  of  the  converts 
of  that  day,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Methodists  of  the 
"Wallace,  and  other  circuits,  and  in  the  miniatry  of  the 
■Church. 

Stephen  Canfield,  in  whose  house  the  revival  com- 
Mienced,  became  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  infant 
■church.  He  was  a  native  of  Bedford,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Having  been  a  vigorons  supporter  of  British 
rule,  during  the  Eevolutionavy  etmggle,  he  became  au 
■exile  at  its  closa  la  June,  1783,  he  landed  in  West- 
moreland, After  a  winter  epent  at  Amherst,  he,  with 
a  number  of  others,  sailed  from  Baie  Verte  to  Ramsheg. 
During  the  revival  under  Grandin,  he  and  his  wife  sought 
and  fottu'd  the  forgivenesa  of  sins,  and  thenceforth 
walked  in  newness  of  life.  Mr.  Canfield  wasotWn  heard, 
in  later  yeai's,  to  say :  '  When  I  set  out  for  heaven,  it  was 
with  a  determination,  by  the  grace  of  G-od,  to  hold  out 
to  the  end.'  His  christian  career  was  marked  by  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  a  i-eadineas  to  confess  his  Master 
under  any  circumstaucos ;  and  his  piety  was  of  that 
■cheerful  stamp  which  rendered  his  society  atti-active  to 
all,  and  edified  the  Christian,  while  it  convinced  the 
worldly  man  of  the  purity  of  his  motives.  His  visits 
were  welcomed  by  the  afflicted;  and  his  co-operation 
with  the  ministry,  and  his  pecuniary  aaaistance  in  the 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Cbui-ch,  wei'e  freely  given. 
In  his  house  the  earliei'  ministers  of  the  Wallace  circuit 
found  a  comfortable  borne.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
circuit  stewai-d.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  leader.  The  duties  of  that  office  he  relinquish- 
ed only  a  short  time  befoi'e  his  death.  The 
scene  of  his  life  of  eighty-eight  years  was  befitting  1 
departui'e  of  a  child  of  God,  to  the  'many  manaionB'  of 
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his  Father's  house.  'God  is  good,'  eaid  the  v 
old  man  to  his  paator,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  woi-da 
wore  few  through  weakness ;  '  God  is  good  I  If  I  sliould 
Bay  He  ia  not  good,  I  should  say  wrong !  You  may  tell 
my  friends  and  the  world  that  I  hnd  God  is  good.'  A 
few  moments  before  his  death  one  of  his  family  said  to 
him, 'You  will  soon  he  in  heaven.'  'I  am  in  heaven 
already,  my  dear ;'  was  bis  answer,  and  his  final  earthly 
ntterance.  Five  minutes  later,  be  '  was  not,  for  God  had 
taken  him.' 

Black,  after  his  i-otum  fi-om  Newfoundland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1791,  remained  a  short  time  at  llalifax,  where 
his  presence  was  much  needed.  The  remarkable  out' 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  which  had  accom- 
panied his  labors  in  Newfoundland,  had  formed  a  new 
era  in  his  ministei'ial  life.  Such  triumphs  are  to  the 
Christian,  not  unfrequently,  the  foi'oruimei-s  of  trial,  cal- 
culated to  tJ38t  his  faith  to  ita  utmost  capacity.  It  so.fell 
out  in  Black's  case.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  in  Halifax,  the  spirit  of  self-conse- 
cration and  strong  faith,  in  which  he  had  left  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland,  pi'opared  him  to  meet  the  trial  which 
awaited  him  on  his  ai-rival  in  Nova  Scotia,  withcalmneaa 
and  energy.  During  his  absence,  unbecoming  conduct 
on  the  pai-t  of  Marchinton,  the  moRt  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential man  among  the  Methodists  at  Halifax,  had  led  to 
his  exclusion  from  the  church.  His  oivnership  of  the 
commodious  building  in  which  Black  and  other  ministers 
had  preached  for  several  yeai-s,  yflbi-ded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  an  unliallowed  determination  to  in- 
volve the  society  in  all  possiblo  perplexity.  'Ho  at- 
tempted,'  wrote  a  leading  member,  '  to  i-aiso  himself 
above  all  discipline,  and  therefore  fell.  Oh,  the  deceit- 
l^ilnoss  of  richoa ;  how  they  blind  the  itndei-stAnding  and 
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harden  the  conscience  t  By  thia  event  we  are  deprived  of 
a  public  place  for  worship,  and  for  the  pi-OBOtit  are  obliged 
to  hold  our  meetings  in  a  pi'ivale  houste.  But  the  Loi-d 
is  with  as,  and  we  find  his  fall  the  cause  of  othei-s  being 
eatahlished.  The  aocietj-  are  nnaEimoua  respecting  the 
necessity  of  his  hoiog  expelled.'  •  Black,  upon  his  retnm, 
remonsti'ated  seriously  and  affectionately  with  Marchin- 
ton,  hut  in  vain.  He  continued  unshaken  in  hia  deter- 
mination neither  to  rent  nor  to  sell  the  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Methodists. 

The  cloud,  which  at  this  period  overhung  the  little 
chui-ch  in  Halifax,  and  seemed  in  the  view  of  some  to  be 
charged  with  elements  of  destruction,  broke  in  blessings 
upon  it.  The  fiery  trial,  instead  of  paralyzing  the 
energies  of  the  membership,  strengthened  and  developed 
them,  to  an  extent  wholly  unexpected.  The  neceeaity  for 
the  erection  of  a  place  of  woi-abip  having  become  absolute, 
the  usual  preparatory  steps  were  soon  taken.  The 
promptness  and  generosity  of  the  response,  fi-om  those  to 
whorJ  the  subscription  list  was  first  presented,  dispelled 
the  doubts  of  the  more  tiraid,  and  authorized  the  adoption 
of  immediate  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
The  names  of  many  prominent  citizens  of  Halifax  appear 
on  the  list  of  subscribei-a.  The  spirit  in  which  some  of 
these  responded  to  the  call  added  to  the  value  of  their 
contributions.  A  note,  which  accompanied  a  subscription 
of  three  guineas,  foi-wai-ded  by  Richard  John  Uniacke, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Attorney-General  of  the  Pi-ovioce,  and 
ikther  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  F.  Uniacke,  Rector  of  St. 
George's,  Halifax,  has  been  preserved.  '  The  experience 
which  we  have  had  in  this  community,"  wrote  Mr. 
Uniacke, '  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  assembling 
of  pei-sons  of  your  persuasion  for  the  pui-poae  of  public 
worship,  gives  me  good  hopes,  from  the  zeal  manifested  by 
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many  in  euppoi't  thei'eof,  that  its  good  effects  'will  liO 
farthei"  felt ;  and  that  in  time  it  viaj  extend  itself  so  far 
into  the  countiy  pai-ts  as  to  produce  a  retnm  of  that 
decency  and  decoram,  eo  necessaiy  to  be  observed  on  all 
fiolemn  occasions,  which,  I  am  soiTy  to  say,  in  so  many 
instimees  in  the  country  parts  of  this  province,  has  been 
sadly  violated  by  the  mistaken  methods  pursued  by 
ignorant  persons,  whose  en-ors  arose  from  an  overheated 
imagination,  and  the  want  of  improved  teachers  to  lead 
them  to  moderate  their  passions,  and  to  instmct  them 
that  the  true  worship  of  a  Sapreme  Being  does  not  require 
the  neglect  of  the  established  duties  of  civil  society.' 

Driven  from  their  former  place  of  woi-ahip,  the 
leaders,  meanwhile,  made  the  best  possible  provision  for 
the  emergency,  by  hiring  tLe  theati-o.  In  that  building, 
known  after^vards  as  the  '  Duke  of  Kent's  theati'e,'  and 
at  a  later  period  as  the  place  in  which,  for  several  years, 
Walter  Bromley,  Esq.,  carried  on  a  school  on  the  Lancas- 
levian  system,  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  much  success 
by  William  Black  and  William  Jessop.  Their  reg«rd  for 
the  purity  of  their  mombci-ship,  and  the  exercise  of  their  ' 
discipline  in  the  face  of  trials  of  no  trifling  kind,  bad  won 
for  the  Methodists  the  respect  of  the  public,  and  hud 
drawn  toward  tbem  those,  w^ho,  in  that  age  of  laxity  of 
morals,  foi'med  the  determination  to  lead  a  better  life. 
After  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  members,  Black  left  them,  to  visit  Horton, 
Granville,  Annapolis  and  Digbj'.  From  the  latter  place 
he  cz-ossed  to  St  John,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  m»t 
Bishop.  His  treatment  in  St.  John  has  ali-eady  been 
dosci'ibed.    In  November  ho  returned  to  Halifax. 

Tho  conversion  of  Joshua  Newton,  who  aftoi-wnrd 
rendered  important  aid  to  provincial  Methodism,  took 
place  in  connexion  vrith  the  service  held  in  the  theatra. 
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This  young  man  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  influential 
families  in  Nova  Scotia.  Hihbert  Nowton,  hie  grund- 
fathor,  had  been  CoUectorof  Customs  at  Annapolis,  when 
that  town  was  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  »  member 
of  Council,  when  the  Council  was  fii-Ht  conntitutoii  by 
Governor  Philips  in  1720.  His  father,  Henry  Newton,  was 
the  first  Collector  at  Halifax,  where  he  filled  that  olfieti 
for  fifty  years ;  and,  according  to  the  political  system  of 
that  day,  which  passed  certain  offices  and  honors  fi-om 
father  to  son,  as  if  thay  pertained  to  the  birthright,  lio, 
too,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  for  more  than  tbrty 
years.  Gilbert  Stewart  Newton,  E.A.,  his  son,  became 
an  artist  of  distinction,  and  contributed  some  valuable 
pictures  to  the  treasury  of  British  art.  Otieof  hiapictui-cs, 
beautifully  executed,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
among  those  of  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  and  others  in  the  Vernon 
Gallery,  London ;  another  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Sheep 
ehanke  collection' in  the  South  Kensiiiyl')!!  Musonm.  Two 
othei's  of  his  pictures  were  Bold  to  English  noblemon  for 
five  hundi-ed  guineas  each.  To  an  elder  son  of  Homy 
Newton  belongs  the  greater  and  more  permanent  honor, 
which  heaven  attaches  to  those  who  turn  men  lo  rights 
eonsnesa.  Joshua  Newton,  a  young  man  of  moral 
habits,  was  led  to  '  think  on  his  ways'  by  seeing  a  jwrson 
break  through  the  ice  in  the  harbor,  who,  though  rett- 
cned  from  the  water,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  Hudden 
shock  and  chill.  Reflection  led  him  toHeekmorOMunotiM 
company  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  ucuntitomod. 
Failing  to  find  it  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  had  been  ti-ained,  he  turned  toward  the 
Methodifits ;  and  in  the  theatre,  where  he  had  witnosHed 
gatherings  of  a  very  djfi'ereiit  charactei-,  he  heard  wordii 
whereby  he  was  saved.  Soon  after,  his  brother  Kraiicin 
became  one  with  him  Id  heart,  and  in  purpose.     It  wan 
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abont  this  period,  that  the  late  John  Joat  also  became 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  personai  salvation,  and 
having  obtained  an  assurance  of  it,  sought  aplace among 
the  Mothodiata  of  Halifax.  In  earlier  days  hia  heart  bad 
been  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  he  bad  been 
enabled  fearlensly  to  condemn  certain  customs  which 
tended  to  evil;  but  it  was  not  antil  he  came  within  the 
raugo  of  Black's  ministi-y  that  ho  learned  to  look  at  the 
Crucified  One,  with  that  utter  distrust  of  self,  and  that 
recumbency  upon  His  atonement,  which  is  followed  by  a 
manifestation  of  God,  as  a  reconciled  Father.  His  wife 
aoon  joined  him  in  the  pathway  of  life.  For  manyyeare 
Mr.  Jost  discharged  faithfully  the  duties  of  a  leader. 
When  he  bad  reached  his  eighty-sixth  year,  death  found 
him  at  his  post,  and  noiselessly  removed  him  to  the  land 
of  immortal  life.  Several  of  bis  children  and  grand- 
children have  merited  honorable  mention  among  the 
ministiy  and  laity  of  Methodism, 

Another,  whose  virtues  and  deep  piety  have  been 
placed  on  record,  identifiei  herself  at  this  period  with  the 
infent  chareh, '  This  was  the  wife  of  David  Seabury, 
Esq.,  a  brother  of  Samuel  Seabnry,  D.D.,  the  fii-et  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
This  lady  had  been  carefully  trained  by  her  mother  in  the 
usages  of  that  Church,  and  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
had  become  a  aubjoct  of  renewing  grace.  At  the  close  of 
Ihe  Revolutionary  war  she  and  her  children  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Nova  Scotia.  A  desire  for  congenial  chria- 
tian  friends  led  ber,  abont  1792,  to  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  '  1  will  go  with  you,  for  God  is  with  you.' 
Reverses  in  business  obliged  her  husband  and  hei-sclf  to 
return  to  Now  Tork  in  1806.  Previously  to  that  period 
two  of  her  daughtors  had  loft  her  home,  to  ehaie  the  un- 
>  Dr.  Bangt,  in  '  Our  Excellent  Women'  of  Methodifm, 
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certain  lot  of  the  early  itinei'ants.  Through  the  many 
changes  which  took  place  in  her  external  cireum stances 
Mrs.  Seabury  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
The  close  of  her  long  and  chequered  life  was  one  of 
ti-iumph. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1792,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  church.  Alexander  Ander- 
son, Joseph  Anderson,  his  brother,  John  Wisdom,  Peter 
Smith,  masterblockmaker  at  the  Naval  Yard,  and 
Samuel  Sellon,  were  appointed  trustees.  Three  of  these 
were  connected  with  the  Dockyard.  Samuel  Sellon  wa.'i 
a  nephew  of  Walter  Sellon,  the  accomplished  Episcopal 
divine,  and  staunch  friend  of  Wesley,  whose  theology  ho 
vigorously  defended  against  the  attacks  of  the  brothci-s, 
Sii'  Richard,  and  Bowland  Hill.  The  nephew,  anative  of 
Halifax,  was  snrveyor  of  lumber  at  the  Dockyard.  Res- 
pect for  Black,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  led  him 
to  listen  to  him.  He  noon  received  'the  truth  in  the 
love  thereof,'  and  withdrew  from  the  Episcopalian t-, 
among  whom  he  had  been  trained,  to  nnitc  with  the 
Methodists.  His  deep  piety,  and  hia  cheerful,  pleasing 
countenance,  which  even  severe  sufToring  could  not 
change,  made  him  extensively  useful.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Dockyard  establishment  in  1819,  a  pension  was 
granted  him.  Highly  respected  to  tho  end,  he  died  in 
1851  at  Liverpool. 

A  lot  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Argyle  street  was 
conveyed  in  May,  1792,  to  these  trustees,  who  immedi- 
ately entered  into  an  agi'eement  with  Edward  Wisdom 
for  the  erection  of  a  '  Preaching-House,'  to  b©  '  fifty  feet 
in  length,  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and  twenty-two  feet  post.' 
The  foundation  was  dugby  Methodist  soldiers.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  aiTangement  between  the  trastees  and 
the  contractor,  those  who  had  money  or  materials  gave 
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tliem ;  thoae  who  had  neither  gave  labor ;  and 
deeply  interested,  spent  evening  hooi-B  in  assisting  the. 
woi'k.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  25th,  1792, 
the  bnilding  was  formally  opened.  On  that  joyoua 
occasion,  Jessop  preached,  it  is  said,  from  Gen.  19.  23;, 
'  The  sun  was  risen  on  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into 
Zoar.'  Thencefoilh,  the  new  building  was  known  as 
'  Zoar  Chapel.' 

Fourteen  pounds,  in  aid  of  the  building  f\ind,  were- 
received  from  Dr.  Coke.  Nineteeu  pounda  were  alao  con- 
tnbutod  by  Methodist  soldiers  in  ilalifax.  This  sum, 
which  may  be  eonsidorod  large,  in  viow  of  tho extremely 
low  rate  of  pay  then  ro<:eived  by  the  British  soldier,  was 
collected  by  John  Watta,  a  sei'geant  of  the  21at  regi- 
ment, who  occasionally  occnpiedtlic  pulpit  as  a  local 
preacher,  after  tho  completion  of  the  church.  Tfaeao 
Cbrislian  soldiers  were  permitted  to  worship  but  a  short 
time  in  the  church,  in  the  erection  of  which  they  had 
taken  a  deep  interest.  In  1793  thoy  wei'e  removed  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  during  tho  spring  of  the  following 
year  tidings  reached  Ilaliflix  of  tbo  death  of  several  of 
thoir  number,  among  whom,  wrote  one  of  the  members 
at  Haliikx,  was  '  dear  brother  Wattd,  the  shepherd  of  th» 
little  flock.' 

George  Edwai-d  Watts,  tlie  only  son  of  this  Methodist 
soldier,  and  a  native  of  Haliilix,  afterwards  attained  a 
prominent  [wsition  among  distinguished  Nova  Scotians. 
His  mother,  loft  in  charge  of  him  and  hin  sister,  turned 
a  good  education  to  accoant  by  opening  a  school  in  Hali- 
fax. In  nST,  the  son,  then  a  bright  hoy  of  twelve  years, 
rtiicceedod,  eithoi-  through  personal  efforts,  or  the  good 
oflicos  of  the  many  friends  his  mother  had  gainod,  in 
reaching  the  oar  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  then  holding  tho 
ohiof  military  command  in  Nova  Scotia.    The  J>ak«, 
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dwith  the  lad,  and  inibrmed  by  the  mothor  that 
her  husband  had  aei-ved  in  his  own  regiment,  almost 
immediately  placed  him  on  boai-d  a  man-of-war,  as  a  mid- 
shipman, and  made  him  an  allowance  from  his  private 
purtie  for  five  years.  The  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
the  Duke  waB  fully  justified  by  his  f\ituro '  cai-eer.  In 
Beveral  important  naval  actions,  in  the  eai'lier  part  of  the 
present  century,  he  took  a  prominent,  and,  in  »ome  canes, 
an  heroic  part.  Though  forty  times  under  fire,  and  seven- 
teen times  wounded, — on  the  last  occasion  ao  seriously 
as  to  unfit  him,  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  fni-ther 
active  service, — he  lived  to  realize,  as  Vice-Admiral, 
with  two  modalfi,  and  a  good-service  pension,  the  di-eam 
of  his  boyhood. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Methodists,  Marchinton, 
himself,  preached  for  a  time  in  the  building,  to  which, 
after  the  erection  of  Zoar  Chapel,  the  unsatisfectory 
e  of '  Sodom'  was  sometimes  applied,  in  the  way  of 
Contrast.  Previous  to  its  alteration  into  dwellings,  the 
building  had  sevei'at  occupants.  In  1806,  it  was  purchased 
by  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  of  which,  in  1812,  the  Hev 
James  Bobson  became  the  pastor.  At  a  later  dat«  it  was 
occupied  by  those  friends  of  Dr.  Twining,  who  secoded 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Willis  to  the  Bectorship  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  1824. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

METHODISM  IN  THE   LOWER  PEOVINCES,   FROM  THE 

SUMMER  OF   irSl  TO  THE   CONFERENCE 

OF  1793.— CConHniicd.') 


RemoTttl  of  Negroes  to  Sierra  Leone.  Their  subsequent  hittory. 
Conference  of  1792.  New  Charch  at  Windsor.  Cooper  at 
AnnapoliH.  Blitck  at  Sheffield.  Incident  at  Wallace.  Success 
of  the  Tork  in  Halifax.  Bishop  in  St.  John.  His  departure. 
His  removal  to  Grenada,  and  death  there.  McColl  in  New 
Bronswick.  Extravagances  at  Sheffield.  Grsudin  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Natlianoel  Wright.  Grandin  at  Naahwaalc. 
Persecution  of  Grandia  and  Earley.  Courteous  condnet  of  Got. 
Carlcton.  Hardships  of  Earley,  at  Pleasant  Valley.  Earley'i 
return  to  the  United  States.  Black's  visit  to  the  General 
Conference.  His  appointment  as  Presiding  Elder  in  the  West 
Indies.  Erection  of  new  Chnrch  at  Liverpool.  Tmstees, — 
Simeon  Perkins  and  Samuel  Hunt,  Esqrs.  Conference  of  1793. 
Blnch  permitted  to  remain  in  Nora  Scotia. 

In  1791,  for  the  last  time,  a  separate  enumeration  of 
'  blacks '  appoai-s  in  the  pi-ovincial  returns  of  member- 
fihip.  The  two  hundred  colored  membore,  returned  for 
that  year,  liod  nearly  all  arrived  at  a  new  home  in  a  far-off 
African  colony,  before  the  return  of  summer.  The  negro 
population,  of  which  these  formed  a  part,  had  i-eacbed 
the  Pi'Opiiices  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionarj-  war. 
Some  of  them  had  escaped  into  the  British  linea  dni-ing 
the  straggle,  and  having  labored  on  the  fortifications 
had  been  transported  to  the  provinces  ;  others  had 
iLCcompaniod  their  former  masters  from  the  old  colonies. 
Of  the  latter  class,  a  few,  after  their  arrival  in  Nova 
Scotia,  had  been  ti-ansfeired  as  property  from  one  owner 
to  iiaother ;  but  the  belief  that  the  courts  would 
not  recognieo  slavery  as  having  a  lawftil  existence  in 
the  colonies,  aud  perhaps,  also,  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  snch  property  in  a  country  whore  food  was 
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scarce  and  clothing  expensive,  led  to  an  curly  and 
complete  emancipation.  In  a  climate  so  much  folder 
than  that  to  which  thoy  had  been  accuHtomed,  many  of 
them  became  a  burden  and  an  annoyance  to  the  authori- 
ties, whose  enactments  concerning  them  provoke  a  smile 
from  the  i-eader  of  the  earlier  i-ecoi-ds  of  tho  county 
sesBJonB.  The  Methodist  itinei-snts  of  that  day  expen- 
ded much  labor  in  the  ontleavor  to  do  them  good, 
and  with  some  success.  Among  the  colored  people 
at  Shelburne  and  Burchtown  a  large  society  exifttwl ;  at 
Preston  was  another,  under  the  charge  of  Boston  King, 
of  their  own  color  ;  while  nearly  the  whole  mcmbei-ship 
at  Digby,  and  a  small  part  of  that  at  Halifax  antl  at  St. 
John,  belonged  to  the  same  race. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1791.  This  company 
had  been  formed  during  the  spring  of  that  year,  after 
the  rejection  by  Parliament  of  the  annual  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  It  waH 
designed  by  the  advocates  of  abolition  to  be  a  trading 
company ;  but  was  formed  with  no  expectation  of  mer- 
cantile advantage.  The  Directors  aimed,  by  the  extension 
of  lawful  conamerce  int«  Africa,  to  commence  the  civili- 
zation of  the  continent;  and  in  this  way  to  coniute,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  all  the  ai-gumentfi  in  fevor 
of  the  slave  trade,  drawn  from  the  alleged  intelleotnal 
inferiority  of  the  African  race.  With  this  view,  Wilber- 
force  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  and  consented  to  act  as  one  of  its  Directors. 
A  number  of  the  negroes  in  Nora  Scotia,  informed  of  the 
existence  of  the  company,  sent  a  delegate  to  Kngland  to 
Bet  forth  to  its  members  on  tlieir  behalf,  that  the  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia  had  proved  uncongenial,  while  the 
promises  respecting  land,  made  by  the  ppovinclal  govern- 
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meiit,  had  not  been  stnctly  fulfilled ;  and  to  ask  their  aid 
in  i-omoving  to  the  new  African  colony.  On  the  repre- 
BCntationa  of  the  delegate,  the  DLrectoi-s  sent  oat  Lieut. 
Clarkaon,  a  bi-othoi-  of  Thomas  Clarkaon,  the  well-known 
philanthrapiat,  to  confer  w^ith  the  government,  and 
make  the  necoHsary  arrangements  for  removal.  On  his 
arrival,  the  negroes  thronghout  the  Lower  Provinces 
were  seized  with  a  genei'al  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  land 
ofjiramise.  The  late  John  Sargent,  E.sqr.,  of  Bairing- 
ton,  met  a  number  of  them  on  their  way  from  the  Weat- 
waiti  to  Shelbume,  and  asked  them  whither  they  were 
bound.  '  Ah  I  Massa,'  was  the  reply  of  the  simple-heai-ted 
creiitiires,  '  wo  bo  going  to  Sierra  Leone  to  be  made 
majesties  (magistrates)  of  Two  vessel-loads  of  them, 
among  whom  were  many  menibere  of  the  Methodist 
BOcioty  at  Shelburne  and  Burchtown,  left  Sheibm-ne  in 
December,  1791,  for  Halifax,  calling  on  the  way  at 
Liverpool,  where  a  local  preacher  went  ashore,  and  held 
a  service.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1792,  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
ships,  chartered  by  the  provincial  government,  with  1196 
blacks  on  board,  collected  ft'om  various  parts  of  Nova 
Sootia  and  New  Brunswick,  sailed  from  Halifax,  under 
charge  of  Lieut.  Clarkson,  for  Sierra  Leone.  Not  long 
after  their  departure  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  scattered  the  fleet,  but  all 
reached  theii-  destination  in  safety.  At  Sierra  Lei 
new  trial  awaited  them;  for  a  fever,  which  had  broken 
out  on  the  passage,  raged  ao  violently  for  two  or  three 
months  after  their  arrival,  that  the  coi'pses  were  with 
diffii;ulty  interred.  The  majority  of  the  negroes  removed 
ffoiu  Nova  Scotia  by  Ciarkson,  proved  turbulent  and 
utinily,  and  at  length,  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the 
Governor  of  the  colony.  In  spite  of  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  many  of  the  Methodists  maintained  their 
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integrity.  Some  men  of  ability  landed  among  them. 
One  of  these  was  Boston  Fing,  the  leader  of  the  little 
flock  at  Preston,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  company, 
went  to  England  in  1'794,  and  after  an  attendance  of  two 
and  a  half  years  at  Wesley's  school  at  Kingswood, 
returned  to  the  colony  as  a  teacher.  Those  faithful  to 
their  former  profession  soon  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  elected  two  or  three  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  their  own  number  to  watch  over  their  spiritual  inter- 
ests. After  some  time,  though  poor,  they  succeeded  in 
the  erection  of  a  church.  A  blessing  attended  their 
efforts.  In  1811,  when  George  Warren,  the  first  Wesleyan 
missionary  from  England,  reached  the  colony,  he  found 
there  two  Methodist  churches,  three  local-preachers,  six 
class-leaders,  and  one  hundred  and  two  members.  The 
work,  sustained  during  a  trying  period  by  these  lay 
laborers,  has  been  continued  by  an  unbroken  succession 
of  devoted  ministers  from  England  ;  a  large  number  of 
whom  have  fallen  victims  to  the  effects  of  a  climate  so 
fatal  to  Europeans.  Yet,  large  as  is  the  *  group  of  bonnie 
dust,'  formed  by  these  sons  and  daughters  of  English 
Methodists,  who  have  fallen  in  that  physically  fatal  field, 
there  are  those,  who,  prompted  by  a  motive  stronger 
than  that  of  love  of  life  itself,  still  say,  in  reference 
to  Sierra  Leone,  '  Here  am  I,  send  me.'  The  mission  has 
been  widely  extended,  and  some  extensive  religious 
revivals  have  taken  place.  The  work,  undertaken  and 
cherished  by  Black,  Garrettson,  Cromwell,  and  others  in 
Nova  Scotia,  has  thus  had  an  influence  upon  the  evan- 
gelization of  Africa. 

The  Conference  of  1^792  was  held  at  Windsor,  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  February.  A  deep  religious  interest 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  that  village,  and  among 
the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Edward.  The  gather 
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ing  of  the  miniBters  was  theivjfore  anticipated  with 
pleasni'Q,  and  waa  followed  by  an  effoi-t  to  secure  the 
erection  of  a  place  of  woi'ship.  One  hundred  and  ten 
pouoda  were  cheei-fuliy  subscribed  for  the  pui-pose,  and 
tlie  frame  was  brought  from  the  woods  previousiy  to 
Black's  departure  from  the  plo^e.  Among  the  ti-usteea 
were  Edwai-d  Church,  in  whose  home  at  the  '  Retreat ' 
farm  the  wearj  itinerants  often  found  a  resting  place ; 
Henry  Scott,  at  whose  residence  moro  than  one  of  the 
earlier'  Conferonees  was  held ;  and  William  Walter 
Rickartls,  whose  house  and  workshop  were  used  for 
religious  services  in  winter,  for  some  years  after  the 
erectionof  theshell  of  thenow  chui'ch.  Walter  Rick  ai-de 
had  come  with  the  loyalists  to  Shelbume,  whence  he  had 
removed  to  Halifax,  anil  soon  alter  to  Windsor.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  another  branuh  of  the  Church, 
but  hiy  wife  belonged  to  a  fumily  which  had  been  among 
the  first  in  Windsor  to  approve  of  the  doctrines  and 
diucipliue  of  Methodism,  At  the  close  of  the  first  soi-rice 
held  in  his  house,  the  preacher,  without  inquiry,  made 
announcement  for  another.  Mr.  Rickarda,  though  by  no 
means  plea^-ed,  oft'orod  no  opposition,  and  at  length  pro- 
vided a  pulpit  for  the  froquont  services  which  followed. 
Years  at't-or,  when  ho  had  become  a  member  and  a  leader, 
his  wife  would  pleasantly  rally  him  about  the  pei-sevei"- 
ance  of  that  Methodist  pi-eacher,  whoso  boldness  had 
long  since  ceMed  to  be  objectionable. 

The  foui*  month(>,  following  the  Conference  of  1792 
wore  ejHtnt  by  Black  in  visiting  and  confii-ming  the 
churches  under  his  care.  His  place  at  Halifax  was  sup- 
plied by  Jessop.  At  Annapolis,  he  fouud  that  imprudent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Cooper,  who  had  been  stationed 
there,  had  inflicted  a  wound,  from  which  the  church  in 
that  placu  hon  never,  perhaps,  ftilly  recovered.    Cooper, 
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who  did  not  lack  talents  of  an  attriiotive  and  useful 
character,  had  been  popular  at  Annapolis.  A  number 
had  pi-ofessed  convei-nion  under  liis  ministry.  During  a 
severe  illneus  which  had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
gi'ave,  he  had  given  his  friends  undoubted  evidence  of 
his  readiness  to  depait  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith. 
His  recovery  soomod  to  prove  that  life  may  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  Christian  than  death.  Among  those 
who  had  connected  themselves  with  the  society  at 
Annapolis,  was  a  half-pay  officer,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Soon  after  bis  recovery.  Cooper  was  married 
to  the  daughter.  The  strong  influence,  exerted  over 
him  by  the  family,  became  evident  to  hie  friends,  who 
feared  the  results.  These  fears  had,  unfortunately 
too  much  foundation.  Through  the  influence  of  his, 
father-in-law,  Cooper  ceased  to  preach,  and  even  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  hostility  towanis  the  membera  of 
his  foi-mer  fiocb.  Hia  exclusion  from  the  ConfcreDce 
was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  family  from  the 
Church.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  all  concerned. 
Two  years  later,  the  family  resolved  to  break  oft',  as  far 
as  was  possible,  all  connection  with  the  unhappy  man, 
whom  Ibey  had  succeeded  in  leading  away  from  the  path 
of  duty.  The  father,  on  his  way  to  Halifax,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  preventing  any  part  of  his  property 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness  at  Windsor,  where  he  died.  A  free- 
stone slab  still  covers  his  grave  in  the  old  jjarish  church- 
yard of  that  town.  Cooper,  at  that  time  in  the  United 
States,  retumod  a  few  daj-s  after  the  decease  of  his 
&ther-in-law,  to  find  the  door  of  his  former  home  closed 
against  him,  A  young  minister,  then  in  Annapolis,  wrote 
respecting  him,  '  He  assooiates  with  the  wicked,  and 
Beems  awfully  hardened.    His  case  is  truly  desperate.' 
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Prom  Annapolis,  Black  ci-oased  to  3t,  John,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  ander  more  pleasing  circum' 
stances  than  daring  hie  previous  visit.  The  progress  of 
the  work  in  that  town  afforded  him  much  pleasare.  At 
FrederictOTi  ho  fonnd  a  class  of  twenty-two,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  soldiore.  During  the  few  days  spent  by  him 
there,  the  number  increased  to  thirty.  At  Sheffield,  he 
detected,  with  sorrow,  '  m.ach  wildfire  and  many  wrong 
Opinions.'  Objection  having  Leen  made  to  his  use  of  the 
Congregational  church,  by  some  of  the  leading  men  con- 
nectetl  with  it,  he  pi-eached  there  but  once.  Private 
houses  were  offered  him,  to  which  the  young  people  went 
in  crowds  to  listen  to  him.  The  fii'st  Methodist  class  in 
Sheffield  was  formed  by  Black,  during  this  visit.  A  num- 
ber of  pious  Congregational  ists  and  others,  who  made 
searching  inquii-ies  respecting  Methodist  doctrines  and 
discipline,  and  received  satisfactory  answers  from  Black, 
were  the  first  members  of  the  Methodist  church 
at  Sheffield.  During  this  journey,  on  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  Stephen  Hunnbert,  he  also  formed  several 
other  classes  among  the  settlers  on  the  St.  John  river, 
Black  then  proceeiied  to  St.  Stephen  to  meet  McColl, 
whom  he  had  not  yet  seen,  The  'spirituality' of  the  flock 
under  the  care  of  the  latter  afforded  him  much  gratifica- 
tion. Accompanied  by  McColl,  ho  returned  to  St.  John, 
where  both  took  part  in  the  closing  seiwice  of  Bishop's 
ministry  in  that  place.  Couceming  it,  he  writes,  '  Oh, 
whit  a  time !  very  similar  fo  the  service  on  a  like  occa- 
sion in  Nowfbundland.'  Pi-om  Ramsheg,  now  Wallace, 
he  visited  the  different  parte  of  the  cii-euit  which  Gran- 
din  had  travelled  duiing  a  part  of  the  previous  winter. 
Very  precious,  to  these  isolated  settlers  on  the  shores  of 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  had  been  tlie  sermons  and 
the  pastoral  visits  of  that  winter,    A  descendant  of  one 
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of  the  early  aettlers  at  Malagash  nsed  to  tell  that  when 
Grandin  had  reached  the  home  of  his  ancestor,  and  had 
proposed  to  have  pi-ayer  with  the  family,  one  of  thesons 
wan  sent  to  the  house  of  a  brother,  who  had  settled  a  mile 
and  a-half  nearer  the  '  Point,'  to  acquaint  hira  with  the 
preacher's  purpose  ;  and  that  the  messenger  returned 
almost  breathless  and  with  bleeding  feet,  having  run  the 
whole  distance  amund  the  shore,  and  waded,  on  his  way 
to  and  fro,  waist-deep  through  a  creek.  Black  used  every 
opportunity  to  exhort  those  who  hud  believed,  '  that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  should  cleave  unto  the  Lonl.'  On 
his  return  to  Halifax  ho  found  the  woi'k  under  Jeesop 
presenting  a  cheering  aspect.  Some  had  been  converted  ; 
others  were  inquiring  about,  the  way  to  obtain  peace. 
On  the  28th  of  August  he  wi-ote,  '  The  work  still  spreads  ; 
more  are  awakened ;  more  are  converted ;  and  almost 
every  day  new  membere  are  added  to  the  Society.  Last 
night  I  was  called  up  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  praise  God  for 
the  deliverance  of  one  who  had  been  ten  days  under 
deep  conviction.' 

Prosperity  had  continued  to  attend  the  labors  nf 
Bishop  at  St.  John.  This  devoted  minister  had  diiigontly 
pursued  his  work  of  preaching,  and  of  visiting  the  mom- 
bera  of  the  society,  and  any  others  in  whom  his  keen  eye 
could  detect  any  sign  of  spiritual  interest.  Hia  ap- 
pearance was  attractive  j  his  bearing  always  that 
of  a  Chistian  and  a  gentleman  ;  a  '  sweet  serenity' 
adorned  a  countenance  on  which  a  umile  was  seldom 
seen,  but  every  feature  of  which  indicated  a  mind 
influenced  by  purposes  of  a  noble  order.  With  such 
qualities  ho  soon  won  the  respect  and  love  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  spirit  glowed  with  holy  zeal.  No  victor 
gloried  more  in  trophies  won  by  his  sword  than  did' 
Bishop  over  those  in  whom  he  saw  the  happy  results  of 
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the  travail  of  his  Redeemer's  soul.  So  far  from  confin- 
ing himself  to  a  single  service  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
mayor  had  suggested,  house-to-house  prayei'-meelings,  led 
by  himself  whenever  possible,  in  dwellings  crowded  to 
the  vei"y  street,  bore  witness  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the 
minister,  and  the  unfiagging  interest  of  his  congregation. 
'  I  ought,'  he  wi'ote  to  a  fi'iend,  '  to  love  much,  for  much 
has  been  done  for  me.'  "While,  however,  he  seemed  om- 
nipresent in  work,  be  sti-uggled  hai-d  with  weakness. 
In  Api'il,  1792,  be  wrate,  '  I  need  help,  for  my  body  is 
very  weak,  and  the  work  is  great,  both  hero  and  up  the 
river,  I  hope  the  Conference  will  send  ns  help  ;  men 
filled  with  faith  and  the  fniit  thereof.'  Six  weeks  later, 
he  left  St.  John,  to  devote  a  few  months  to  other  pans  of 
the  pi-ovincial  field.  On  the  e\'ening  of  May  l(3ih,  1792, 
he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  city.  Black  was  there, 

I  McOoU  also.  Theii-  labor,  in  addition  to  bis,  had 
kindled  the  zeal  of  the  society  Into  a  hallowed  flame. 
The  counsels  addressed  by  the  Apostle  to  bis  friends 
at  Corinth;  '  Finally,  brethi-on,  farewell.  Be  jwrfect, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace;  and 
the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you,' '  ftirnished 
the  preacher  with  a  theme  for  his  farewell  address.  At 
close  of  Bishop's  sermon,  Black  spoke  ujKin  the 
Lord's  Snpper,  and  upon  the  circumstances  nnder  which 
they  wei-e  then  to  celebrate  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance.  McCoU  then  gave  an 
address.  Singing,  prayer,  and  exhortation  followed  the 
communion  service;  and  when  the  midnight  hour  drew 

w,  the  congregation  dispersed.      On   the  following 
morning,  all  the  members  of  the  society,  and  many  others, 
bode  him  flirewell,  as  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  which 
was  to  bear  him  away  from  their  eight. 
'  a  Cor.  18,  n. 
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The  months  which  elapsed  before  Bishop's  dejiai-tnro 
in  October  for  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore, 
were  e]>ent  chiefly  in  Cumberhmd,  The  work  thei'e  had 
for  some  time  been  declining,  bnt  the  convei-sion  of  sev- 
eral persona,  under  the  ministrj-  of  John  Black,  dm-ing 
the  winter  of  1191,  had  given  promise  of  brighter  days. 
The  eai-neat  m.iniatj'ationa  and  pastoral  vieits  of  Bishop, 
during  the  succeeding  summer,  gave  the  work  in  that 
circuit  a  still  brightei"  aspect.  In  September  he  left 
Cumberland  to  seek  a  passage  to  Baltimore.  Ur,  Coke 
had  written  to  him,  asking  him  to  remove  to  the  island 
of  Grenada,  where  his  knowlege  of  the  French  language 
would  enable  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes, 
few  of  whom  could  undei's'tand  English.  Bishop 
thought  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  the  Doctor's  request ; 
bnt  hia  friends,  who  knew  that  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
fltitution  unfitted  him  for  labor  in  the  i-elaxing  climate 
oftheWestIndies,wereextremely  unwilling  to  allow  him 
to  proceed  to  a  mission,  in  which  they  foresaw  that  his 
days  would  be  few.  While  ho  awaited,  at  Shelbume,  the 
departure  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  passage 
for  the  United  States,  they  consulted  an  experienced 
physician,  who  told  them  that,  in  the  event  of  hia  remov- 
al to  the  West  ladies,  '  he  would  soon  follow  Mr.  Wray.' 
Robert  Barry  spent  a  part  of  the  night,  preceding  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Coke,  to  prevent 
him,  if  possible,  from  '  risking  a  life  bo  valuable  in  that 
unhealthy  climate.'  The  efforts  of  his  friends,  however, 
proved  useless  ;  and  he  went  to  Grenada.  In  January, 
1793,  Dr.  Coke  inti-odueed  him  to  the  little  society  there ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  died  of 
yellow  fever,  after  having  ci'owded  into  a  few  months 
labora  productive  of  rare  spiritual  results.  'I  have 
shewn  yon  how  to  live,  I  will  now  show  you  how  to  die, 
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he  had  said  in  the  coiirae  of  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  of  hia  last  week  on  earth.  The  woi-ds,  untnton- 
tionally  prophetic,  thus  received  an  unexpected  fnilil- 
ment.  His  brethren  say  of  him  iu  the  Minatee  of  1794, 
'  He  was  one  of  the  holiest  young  men  on  eai-th.  He  lived 
continually  within  the  veil,  and  hiu  soul  uninterruptedly 
burned  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  waa  instant  in 
aeaBon  and  out  of  seaaoii  ;  a  useful  preacher  all  the  day 
long,  without  the  least  breach  of  modesty  and  decorum.' 

Duncan  McColl,  after  Bishop's  departure  ft'om  St. 
John,  proceeded  up  the  river.  AtFredericton  he  found  a 
Mociety  of  thirtijen  memboi-s,  which  iocreaaed,  during  his 
stay,  to  thii'ty-three.  On  his  way  down  the  river,  he  form- 
ed two  other  societies,  one  of  tifty-four,  and  the  other  of 
fourteen  members.  Upon  his  an'ival  at  St.  John,  he  found 
the  work  in  a  prosperous  state  under  the  care  of  William 
Grandin.  To  permit  Grandin  to  accomplish  a  long- 
cherished  purpose  to  visit  Prince  Edwai-d  Island,  he 
remained  in  the  city  seven  weeks.  Upon  his  return  to 
St.  Stephen,  ho  found  a  lettei'  from  Black,  who  wan 
about  to  proceed  to  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore, 
placing  the  work  in  the  city,  and  along  the  river  St. 
John,  under  his  care  ;  but  upon  his  aiTival  in  the  city,  he 
found  James  Mann  settled  there  for  the  winter.  He 
theiefore  pracoeded  up  the  river,  to  Long  Inland,  where 
be  found  that  '  Antiuomianism'  had  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  societies  formed  by  himself  in  the  spring.  He 
remained  among  them  three  weeks,  and  then  left  them 
in  a  '  deplorable  state.' 

At  Maugerville,  near  SbefSeld,  MoColl  had  so 
encounter  with  a  party  of  enthusiasts,  whose  conduct  ia 
Htill  a  matter  of  tradition  among  the  older  residents  of 
that  part  of  New  Brunswick,  '  During  the  winter  of 
1791,'  says  McCoH,  '  while  brother  Bishop  was  preaofa- 
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itig  OD  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river  St.  John,  a 
precious  work  broke  out  among  the  people.  But  thone 
were  a  people  who  profesaed  to  be  awakened  to  a  true 
senao  of  religion,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Henry 
Alline,  a  number  of  years  past.  Some  of  them  were  well 
informed ;  their  morals  also  were  good.  They  were 
highly  esteemed  by  other  Chiistians.  The  generality  of 
them  fell  in  with  Mr.  Bishop  and  the  work,  and  pi'ovod 
laithful.  But  wnhappilj',  five  and  twenty  of  them  fell 
under  the  influence  of  pride,  and  began  to  pretend  to 
pre- eminence  in  the  Spirit's  power  and  experience. 
They  separated  from  the  rest,  and  became  extravagant 
indeed.  They  soon  undertook  to  prophesy,  and  to  speak 
with  new  tongues,  and  to  work  miracles.  They  called 
multitudes  together,  to  hoar  their  new  language,  and  to 
witness  the  miracles  about  to  be  performed  by  two  of 
their  number.  By  the  time  I  got  up  they  were  fully 
engaged.  They  sometimes  broke  into  other  public 
meetings,  and  scattered  the  congregations.  I  had  several 
times  conversed  with  the  ringleader  of  them,  but  they 
always  kept  within  bounds  while  with  me.  This  rather 
eui-prised  many,  for  I  always  spoke  plainly  to  them. 
However,  an  old  gentlennan  who  was  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  a  number  of  them,  being  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  steady,  good  man,  opposed  them  much,  and  sent 
word  to  me  that,  as  he  was  old  and  unable  to  attend 
public  worship,  he  wished  me  to  preach  an  evening 
sermon  at  his  house,  where  a  good  congregation  could 
be  accommodated.  I  appointed  a  meeting  there  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  found  four  rooms  well  fiiled ;  and 
among  others,  Mr.  and  Mi-a.  P.,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  old  gentleman's  daughtei-,  together  with  more  of  the 
party.  So  soon  as  I  finished  my  sermon,  Mi-s.  P.,  who 
was  a.  very  stout  woman,  arose  and  took  me  by  the 
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collar,  Baying,  '  Where  hast  tliou  gleaned  to-day  ?' 
She  kept  knocking  with  her  flst  upon  my  breast,  and 
repeatiog,  '  Where  haet  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?'  and  a 
number  of  euch  questions.  I  spoke  a  little  to  her  and 
her  party,  for  some  others  began  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  I  observed  some  half-pay  officers  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  saw  what  was  going  on,  get  together, 
and  commence  pushing  through  the  crowd  towards 
me :  they  appeared  much  offended,  and  were  about  to 
use  ixjugh  means  against  these  unhappy  people.  I  turned 
to  them,  and  said,  '  Captain  H.,  if  you  have  any  respect 
for  religion,  for  me,  oi'  for  the  congregation,  come  no 
further.  I  shall  not  suffer  any  harm  by  these  people. 
Let  me  talk  to  them,  and  I  will  dismiss  the  meeting  as 
usual,'  The  officers  took  my  advice,  anil  the  othem 
sat  down.  They  found,  after  a  while,  that  they  were 
left  alone.  They  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the 
authorities  took  them  up,  and  put  two  of  the  leaders  in 
prison,  where  they  wei-e  kept  for  several  months.  They 
then  denied  the  truth  of  all  i-eligion,  and  became  a  very 
gay  and  dressy  people.  Several  yeai-s  after  this,  as  I 
was  down  at  the  Sheffield  meeting-house,  I  saw  a  crowd 
of  them  coming  to  hear  me  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  them,  for  they  soon  dispersed,  sold 
thoir  good  i^rms,  and  moved  up  the  river.  This  delusion 
had  a  bad  eifect,  for  although  the  people  left  them  to  < 
themselves,  they  took  up  the  thoughts  and  conversation 
BO  as  to  divert  the  minds  of  others  ft-om  better  employ- 
ment. 1  hftvo  only  touched  on  their  conduct.  Were  I 
to  give  a  full  hialoiy  of  their  extravagances,  I  would  i 
astonish  my  readers.  These  were  not  the  poor,  or  the 
uninfonned,  but  people  in  good  standing  in  the  world. 
And  some  before  this  wore  conside'-ed  to  bo  sincera 
Christians.'    If  tradition  may  be  depended  upon,  McColl 
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has  indeed,  touched  lightly  upon  the  '  extravagances ' 
of  this  deluded  people.  Some,  it  is  said,  went  crawling 
about  Ifbe  wild  beasts  ;  and  some  i-odo  about  on  the 
backs  of  othera.  '  And  the  devil  rodo  us  both,'  said  one 
of  the  parties  concerned,  sonae  years  after,  in  reply  to  an 
unwelcome  allusion  to  some  of  the  disgi'aceful  scenes  of 
that  period. 

McCoU  remained  at  Sheffield,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  and  collected  a  class  of  twenty  six  mem- 
bers. In  the  spring  of  1793  he  left  the  work  on  the  river 
in  cbai'ge  of  G-i'andin,  and  went  to  the  city,  where  James 
Mann  only  awaited  his  arrival  to  proceed  to  Nova  Scotia. 
At  St.  John,  where  he  found  some  '  uneasiness'  in  the 
society,  he  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  then  returned  to 
his  head-quartei's  at  St.  Stephen.  He  there  learned 
with  pleasure  that  the  members  of  his  flock,  in  the 
absence  of  their  pastor,  had  regularly  met  for  their 
mutual  edification.  For  some  time,  he  continued  to 
travel  between  St.  Stephen  and  St.  John,  watching  over 
the  work  in  both  circuits  as  far  as  possible,  and  receiving 
some  assistance  from  Stephen  Humbert,  and  fi-om  one  or 
two  exhorters,  who  had  been  raised  up  under  the  minis- 
tiy  of  Bishop, 

In  travelling  through  that  section  of  the  'W^allacc 
circuit  which  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  a  long,  low 
line  in  the  distance,  ia  pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  ice  of  winter  renders  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland,  which  lie  between  that  island, 
and  the  barbel's  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  impassable  by  the  oi-djnary  modes  of 
commanication.  Grandin,  while  at  Wallace,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1791-2,  had  desired  to  extend  his  mission  aci-oss 
the  Straits,  but  had  been  hindered  by  the  icy  barrier. 
Still  possessed  bj'  the  wish  to  preach  the  Gospel  there, 
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ho  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  McColl  in  St.  John, 
in  the  spring  of  1792,  to  viait  the  island.  Tho  resultBof 
the  few  weeks,  spent  thei-e  by  G-randin,  are  worthy  of 
record.  At  Tryon,  where  he  preached  the  largest  num- 
ber of  sermona,  an  extenaiv©  revival  took  place.  A&av 
his  departure,  the  work  continued,  until  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  in  the  village,  and  someof  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, were  awakened.  As  usual,  an  'Antinomian'  prea- 
cher followed  inthewakeof  Grandin,  and  drew  a  number 
of  the  converta  away.  From  the  Island,  Grandin  re- 
turned to  St.  John,  where,  beloved  by  the  society  and 
congregation,  tbe  numbora  of  both  suffered  no  dimina. 
tion  under  his  care. 

Dui'ing  tho  revival  under  Grandin's  ministry  at  Tryon, 
Nathanael  Wright  and  his  wife,  the  first  of  a  worthy 
succession  of  that  name  among  the  Methodists  of  Prince 
Edwai-d  Island,  became  conscious  of  theii-  need  of  salva- 
tion. A  few  months  later,  Wright  was  enablefl  to  i-ejoiee 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  A  part  of  his  house,  left 
without  partition-wallafor  the  use  of  dancing  parties,  was 
at  once  devoted  to  i-eligious  pui'poses.  To  many,  who 
listened  to  tho  occaaional  sei'mons  preached,  or  attended 
the  prayer-meetings,  held  in  that  room,  it  became  a  place 
of  hallowed  religious  joy.  An  incident,  illustrative  of  the 
influence  of  Nathanael  Wright's  early  religious  life,  has 
been  recoi-ded.  Prejudice, everquicktodiscoverimpi-oper 
motives  for  tho  performance  of  worthy  deeds,  led  tboso 
who  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  influences  which  had 
pi-oduced  a  i-eformation  in  the  \\\e»  of  othei-s,  to  maintain 
that  their  neighbors  who  had  professed  conversion  were 
merely  '  whitewashed,'  while  in  heart  as  wicked  as  ever. 
A  young  Roman  Catholic,  who  officiated  among  his 
rioighbora  as  a  sort  of  priest,  was  attending  some  snares, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the   lot  where  Mr.  Wright  was 
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cutting  firewood,  wlion  he  heai-d  a  '  loud  murinui-.'  Sup- 
posing Mr.  Wright  to  be  cursing  his  cattle,  he  quietly 
approached  the  spol  whence  the  'murmur'  pi-occedod, 
expecting,  with  a  certain  degree  of  unhappy  exultation, 
to  bo  able  from  pei-sonal  kuowledge  to  confirm  the  reports 
which  prejudice  had  put  in  circulation  ;  but,  to  bib  great 
surprise,  he  found  his  neighbor  kneeling  on  the  f>now, 
and  engaged  in  earnest  prayer.  At  that  moment,  the 
young  man's  prejudices  received  a  shock  fram  which  they 
never  recovered.  He  commenced  to  read  the  Scriptures,  ' 
and  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  his  luiud. 
At  length,  while  reading  the.  foiin  of  prayer  used  in 
Boman  Catholic  services,  he  was  so  powerfuly  aflected 
that  the  book  fell  from  his  hands ;  he  made  his  convic- 
tions known  to  the  congregation ;  and  declared  to  them 
that  while  he  still  loved  and  respected  them  as  neighlwra, 
he  conld  no  longer  be  a  Eoman  Catholic.  Pei-plexed  by 
the  divisions  of  Protestantism,  as  many  men  have  been 
through  early  training  in  a  fajth  which  loses  sight  of  the 
existence  of  unity  in  divei-sily  in  religious  opinion, 
and  strives  to  cramp  all  thought  into  one  prescri- 
bed mould,  he  did  not  connect  himself  with  any  branch 
of  the  Chui'ch  for  some  yeara.  After  the  birth  of  his  fli-st 
child,  he  was  so  fully  pei'suaded  that  the  babe  would 
gi-ow  up  to  be  a  good  man,  that  he  retired,  and  entei-ed 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  Lord,  to  attach  himself 
to  that  branch  of  the  Church  which  his  son  should 
choose.  The  son  at  the  age  of  sixteen  joined  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  George  Muttart  paid  hi&  fow  to  the 
Most  High  by  following  his  child's  example.  After  years 
of  communion  with  Christian  friends,  he  died  in  the  Loi-d. 
Nathanael  Wright  was  a  loyalist ;  one  of  that  large  num- 
ber who  met  in  Sheiburne,  only  to  be  scattered  more 
widely  than  before.    From  Bedoque,  to  which  place  he 
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removed  soon  after  his  convereioii,  he  passed  to  an  I 
eternal  home  in  1825,  leaving  to  his  family  and  to  the  ] 
Church  tha  valuable  legacy  of  a  rich  and  unspotted  i 
Christian  character. 

To  Grandin,  as  an  agent,  belongs  also  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing established  Methodism  Jimong  the  neglected    High- 
land aettlei-s  of  the  upper  Ifashwaak,    previously  visited 
by  Bishop.     Early  in  the  winter  of  1792,  Grandin,    ac- 
.  companied  by  Duncan  Blair,  crossed  the  St.  John,  and 
set  out  on   foot,  on  'the  ivorst  of  all  the  bad  i-oadfl  J 
then  in  the  province,'  to  find  those  settlers  for  whosa'  j 
aoulsnoman cared.  Theproachcr's mossagewas thought-  , 
ftilly   received.        Thus   eiieouraged,  ho    repeated   hia 
weary  walk.     In  a  short  time,  the  i-esults  of  his  efforts 
were  seen  in  the  apparent  conversion  of  not   leaa   than    . 
eixty  persons.     SuocesB,  so  marked,  awakened  the  spirit  1 
of  persecution  in  the  heart  of  one  from  whom  it  should 
have  called  forth  utterances  of  thanksgiving.    The  Epis-  , 
copal  minislflr  at  Fredericton  sought  to  close  Grandin's.] 
lips  by  the  aid  of  law, 

McColl,   then   in  Sheffield,  received  two  letters  at  I 
the  close  of  a   Sabbath    morning  service.      The  first  1 
wasfi'omGran<lin,   '  I  am  complained  of,' he  wi'o(e,'and  I 
must  be  silent  till  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme    Court  ' 
at  Fredorictoii,  for  preaching,  as  it  is  alleged,  contrary 
to  law.'     The  eecond  was  fj-om  Earley,  at  Sussex  Vale, 
He  reported  himself  to  be  'in  danger  of  his  life  for 
preaching  at  the  Pleasant  Valley.'     '  I  saved  myself,'  be 
eaid,  '  by  hiding  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  stable.' 
The  fVionJ,  who  put  these  lettei-s  into  McColl's  hand, 
suggestively,  added ;  '  They  have  taken  Peter,  and  they 
are  after  Paul.'     Convinced  that  no  time  should  lie  lost, 
UcColl  resolveil  to  act  boldly,  and  atonce.    On  the  Men- 
day  morning  he  jH-ocured  a  hoiiie,  and  rode  !o  Fi^ederio- 
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ton,  where  he  found  Graudin  and  Blab-  '  heavy-hoai-ted 
enough.'  '  You  look  pleusautly,'  they  aaid  in  answer  to 
his  cheerful  gi-eetings,  '  but  you  will  alter  your  looks 
before  long,'  Though  gentle  as  s,  nurse  among  Ms 
spiritual  children,  McOoU  was  not  to  he  robbed  of  a 
eingle  piivilege  belonging  to  a  British  subject,  with- 
out the  utterance  of  a  vigorous  protest,  Blair,  at  his 
request  went  with  him,  and  inti-oduced  him  to  Governor 
Carleton,  and  the  Secretary,  Odell.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  MeColl  complained  of  the  rough  usage 
offered  to  the  Methodists  in  Sow  BruuBwick.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Secretary  replied  that  the  law  was  against 
them,  because  they  had  not  been  licensed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  bad  not  taken  the  UHual  oaths.  The  justice 
of  the  latter  charge,  McColl  adpiitted,  whilo  he  called  in 
question  that  of  tho  former,  as  in  his  opinion,  a  call 
from  a  body  of  subjecte,  and  a  license  from  the  Metho- 
dist Connexion,  rendered  a  license  from  tho  Governor 
imnecoasary.  His  Excellency  listened  to  McColl's  opin- 
ion, and  then  requested  his  presence  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  to  be  held  three  weeks  later.  In  answer 
to  a  queatiou  from  the  latter,  i-especting  the  coui-se 
to  be  pursued  by  himself  and  his  bi-ethren  during 
the  interim,  the  Governor  replied ;  '  Do  as  you  have 
done,— you  have  my  full  liberty.'  McColl  then  with- 
drew, quite  satisfied  with  his  reception.  Proveuted  by  a 
severe  storm  fi-om  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Council, 
he  called  on  the  following  day  upon  the  Governor,  who 
informed  him  that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  una- 
nimous in  their  opinion  that  no  license  was  requisite  ; 
that  he  had  requested  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  to  b&  < 
plain  the  law  to  him;  and  that  the  Secretary  would  a 
minister  the  usual  oaths  to  himself  and  his  fi'iends, 
his  office,     McColl  thanked  the  Governor, 
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ceased  to  regard  him  as  '  a  sincere  friend,'  The  othor  ] 
oiScials  also  treated  him  with  marked  courtesy.  Gran- 
din's  case  was  thrown  out  of  court ;  and  the  clergyman  I 
who  preferred  the  chai-ge  against  him  was  soon  after  j 
ftilenced  by  the  Bishop,  for  immoral  conduct,  'After  ] 
thiSj'  ways  MeCoJl,  'we  met  with  no  other  insult  than  | 
Bome  stones  thrown  at  our  places  of  worship.' 

The  statement  of  Earley  i-especting    his  dangerous  I 
situation  at  Sussex  Vale,  was  unhappily,  too  true.    That  J 
young    minJMtor,  who  had    arrived  in  St.  John,  in  June  1 
1792,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the  United  States,  having  ] 
failed  to  find  a  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  had,  at  the  | 
solicitation  of  friends,  undertaken  to  visit  some  of  the  1 
societies  near  the  capital.       The  greater  part  of   the  i 
distance  was  travelled  by  him  on  foot,  accompanied  for  ' 
a  part  of  the  way  by  Stephen  Humbert.    After  spending, 
a  few  days  in   the  neighborhood  of  the  block-house  on 
the  Oramocto,  and  preaching  there,  he  reached  Freder- 
icton,  where  he  found  a  home  with  Duncan  Blair, 
pleasant  Satui-day  evening  was  spent  in  convei-sation  and  1 
prayer  with  several  Christian  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  I 
two  regiments  then   stationed  in  the  town.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  his  congregations    consisted,  with  a  few   ex- 
ceptions, of  Boldiei's  and  coloi-ed  people.     In  the  autunm 
he   returned    to  St,  John.     During  a  pleasant  visit  of 
several  weeks,  a  few  were  added  to  the  little  church  in 
tlie  city.     Early  in  the  winter,  he  left  that  place  to  pi-o- 
ceed  some  distance  up  the  Keonebeccasis  river.     During 
the  second  day  of  his  journey   he  lost  his  way  in  the 
woods,   and  wandered  abont  till    the  crust   which   hnd 
formed  on  the  snow  cut   away  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  caused  his  feet  to  bleed  freely.    After  having  walk- 
ed in  that  state   for  seven  or   eight   miles,  he   reached 
a  house,  where  be  waa  glad  to  lie  down  upon  the  hearll^ 
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with  his  handkerchief  of  clothes  for  a  pillow,  and  get 
6uch  sleep  as  his  mangled  feet  would  permit.  The  next 
day  he  reached  his  destination,  forty  oi-  fifty  miles  up 
the  river,  where  he  preached  and  visited  the  people. 
More  houaeB  were  offei'ed  for  preaching-places  than  ho 
could  occupy,  though  he  preached  each  day ;  and  a  class 
of  nine  members  was  formed,  to  which  othere  were  added 
before  his  departiu-e.  After  he  had  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  journey,  he  went  to  another  neighbor- 
hood, eight  or  nine  milefi  dow^n  the  river.  The  resident 
raagiati'ate  resolved  to  prevent  him  from  preaching,  and 
sent  a  constable,  who  arrived  during  the  sei-vice,  pushed 
through  the  congregation,  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoul- 
der, dragged  him  out  of  the  house.  The  constable  then 
read  the  wan'ant,  ami  accompanied  hy  several  othei-s, 
led  him  along  to  the  resideiice  of  the  magistrate.  On 
the  way  thither  some  threatened  to  drown  him,  and  others 
with  oaths  declared  that  they  would  kill  him  in  the 
woods.  After  some  conversation  with  him,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  several  witnesees,  the  magistrate  informed 
him  that  he  would  impose  a  heavy  fine.  Earley  then 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  license  given  him  by  the  Gover- 
nor, permitting  him  to  preach  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, so  long  aa  his  conduct  should  be  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  character  of  the  ministry.  The  magisti-ate, 
quite  confounded  by  the  production  of  the  license,  sought 
to  effect  a  compromise  by  an  offer  to  overlook  the  jiast, 
if  the  preacher  would  promise  to  leave  the  settlement; 
but  hie  offer  was  rejected.  On  the  following  Sabbath  a 
large  number  met  for  public  worship.  A  Baptist 
preacher  was  invited  to  conduct  the  service,  by  Earley, 
who  had  not  intended  to  preach.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  former,  Earley,  who  was  unwilling  on  the  one 
hand  to  dismiss  the  congregation,  or  on  the  other,  to 
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assume  an  appearance  of  hostility  to  the  magistrate, 
gave  an  address  withont  using  a  bool!,  or  quoting  a  texti 
Three  persons  are  said  to  have  been- converted  through 
attendance  at  that  seiTice.  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  magiati'ate,  who  had  been  falsely  informed  that 
.  Earley  had  expressed  a  determination  '  to  preach  in  spita 
of  !)im,  or  any  other  man,  or  law,  in  the  pi-ovince,'  issu- 
clI  another  warrant,  and  sent  the  constable  to  apprehend 
hini.  Infoi-med  of  the  magistrate's  intention,  Earley  , 
went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  concealed  him  in  his 
cellar,  where,  with  a  candle  and  a  book,  he  remained 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  auTiset.  After  watching 
for  several  days  in  vain,  the  constable  with  a  pai-ty  of 
seven,  visited  the  house  where  Earley  generally  lodged, 
and  near  midnight  demanded  admitieiou.  Some  demur 
having  been  made,  the  doov  was  broken  open,  the  owner 
of  the  dwelling  knocked  down,  and  the  house  searched 
from  garret  to  cellar.  The  next  houae  was  broken  open 
and  searched  in  the  same  way.  Earley  who  slept  in  the 
adjoining  dwelling,  was  awakened  by  a  lad  who  had  been 
distui'bed  by  the  party,  and  advised  to  make  his  est-ape 
into  the  woods.  Partially  clad,  he  ran  to  an  old  bai'U  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and  crept  in  among  the 
cattle,  and  then  into  the  hay,  where  he  remained  until 
the  morning,  nearly  perished  with  the  cold.  Aitei"  his 
retui-u  to  the  house,  a  friend  or  two  came  in,  and  a  little 
meeting  was  held.  Several  such  services  were  afterwards 
held,  at  hours  when  they  wei-e  not  likely  to  be  diatui-bed. 
Another  attempt  to  seize  Earley  was  also  foiled  by  hia 
concealment  in  the  cellars  of  his  friends.  About  the 
middle  of  Januaiy,  1793,  he  bade  fHi-ewell  to  '  the  lew 
friends  of  Jesus,'  in  Pleasant  Valley,  and  set  out  for  the 
Cumberland  circuit.  After  resting  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Squire  Black's,  at  Doi-chest«r,  he  moved  on  to  Sack- 
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Ville.  '  I  met/  he  says  '  with  aome  dear  good 
old  fidends  here,  who  were  still  seeking  for  the 
miDd.  thut  was  in  Christ.  Tbey  seemed  like  fathers 
to  me,  and  my  soul  gathei'ed  sti-ength  among  them.' 
After  having  spent  part  of  the  month  of  Apiil  at 
St.  John,  he  sailed  on  the  1st  of  May  ibr  Kew  Tork.  A 
sad  illustration  of  the  wretched  pix)  via  ion  made  Ihr  tha 
Bnpport  of  the  itinerants  of  that  day  is  found  in  tlie  fhct 
that  tho  son  of  an  American  Methodist,  in  whose  ftither'a 
house  there  was  plenty,  was  obliged,  at  the  lermination 
of  hia  two  year's  mission  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Bruns-' 
wick,  to  soil  his  saddle-bags  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  make 
aphis  passage-money.  After  his  return  to  tho  United 
8tat«s,"he  travelled  in  a  number  of  circuits  in  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1821,  uuable  any  longer 
to  labor,  he  became  auperannnatod.  Severe  affliction 
marked  the  close  of  his  Hfe.  A  few  months  after  his 
retiremcntj  at  Newark,  Del.,  he  '  met  death  triumphant- 
ly, in  tliefuli  asstti-anee  of  faith.' 

Black,  having  been  requested  by  Dr.  Coke  to  meet 
him  at  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore,  sailed  for 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1792.  Hih  purjmwe  was  to 
obtain  additional  laborers  for  the  provincial  work. 
Greater  success  than  he  dared  to  expect  attendeil  hia 
efforts.  In  addition  to  James  Mann,  who  hail  returned 
in  the  autumn,  after  one  j'ear's  ministry  in  Now  York, 
came  Isaac  Lunsford,  a  judiuious  ministei-,  of  four  years 
expei'ience  in  the  itinerancy;  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  entered  the  ministiy  in  1790  ;  and  Daniel 
Fidler,  a  young  man,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  joined 
the  Methodists,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  had  entered  the 
ministry,  and  during  the  three  and  a  bali'  yuars  which 
preceded  his  appointment  to  Nova  Scotia,  ha<l  lravello<l 
'  circaitt]  which  extended  through  tho  weatei-n  acctioiut 
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of  Virginia  and  Penusylvaiiia  into  Ohio,  a  i-egion  which 
then  lay  on  the  western  frontierof  the  United  States.' 
These  welcome  helpers  at  once  prepared  for  their  jour- 
ney, itnd  reached  Nova  S(!otia  in  Deeomber.  Lnnaford 
remained  at  Shelburne  during  the  winter,  while  Wilson 
proceeded,  rt  w  probable,  to  Annapolis,  and  Fidler  to 
Liverpool. 

Coke  had  a  different  object  in  view  when  he  had 
requested  Black  to  meet  him  at  Baltimore.  1 
aiTanged  that  Black  should  assume  the  charge  of  a  part 
of  the  work  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  his  room  had 
appointed  John  Harper,  who  had  labored  some  yeai's  in 
those  islands,  as  pi-eaiding  elder  for  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brnnawiok,  and  NewtbundEand.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  climate,  Black  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  December,  with  Dr.  Coke  and  Abraham  Biahop, 
and  attended  the  '  West  India  Conference,'  held  in 
Antigua,  in  February,  IV93.  At  that  Conference  the 
West  Indian  missions  wei-e  divided  into  two  districts ; 
and  it  was  aiTanged  that  the  presiding  officer  in  each 
shonl'l  he  known  as  the  '  presiding  elder.'  John  Baxter 
was  chosen  aa  the  official  bead  of  the  Antigua  District ; 
and  William  Black,  who  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  Di'.  Coke  respecting  removal,  was  elected  presiding 
older  of  the  St.  Kitts  District,  which  included  St.  Kitts, 
Nevii.  Montserrat,  St.  Eustatius,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  and 
all  the  other  Virgin  Islande,  inclnding  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  islands.  Black'u  official  i-elation  to  the  work 
in  Niiva  Scotia  was  thus  virtually  dissolved.  At  the 
close  ol'  the  Conference  he  sailed  for  the  pj-ovincea,  to 
make  arraogemenU  for  the  remoi'al  of  his  family  to  St, 
Kitte. 

On  his  arrival  at  Liverpool  in  April,  Black  found  the 
work  in  that  place  prospering  under  the  care  of  Fidler. 
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In  March,  the  Newlight  congregation,  over  which  the 
Rev.  John  Payzant  had  just  been  set  tied,  took 
possession  of  the  Congi-egational  meeting-houee,  and 
the  Methodists,  who  by  mutual  airangemcnt  vacated 
it,  took  immediate  steps  towards  the  erection  of 
a  church  of  their  own.  Several  of  the  leading  Con- 
gregation a  lis  ta,  whOj  after  repeated  attempts  to  obtain 
a  pastor,  had  abandoned  all  eifort  in  that  direction, 
gave  the  whole  weight  of  their  inflnence  to  the 
Methotliats,  and  rendered  them  valuable  aasiatance.  Black, 
always  popular  at  Livei-pool,  entered  heartily  into  the 
Hcheme  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  obtained,  in  cash  and  subscriptions,  the  sum 
of  three  hundi'ed  pounds.  "William  Smith,  a  atanncb 
Methodiat,  in  whose  house  Black  had  held  some  of  his 
first  services  at  Liverpool,  and  BartlettBi-adford,  and  John 
Kirk,  who  had  removed  fi-om  Shelbume,  were  appointed 
truatees.  "With  these  wei'e  aeaociated  two  others,  who 
had  been  known  as  prominent  Congregationalists.  These 
were  Simeon  Perkins  and  Samuel  Hunt,  Esqra. 

Colonel  Perkins,  as  the  foiiner  of  the  twowasusnallj' 
called  by  hia  frienda,  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  tnia- 
tees.  He  was  a  native  of  jS^orwich,  Conn.  His  pai'enfa, 
who  were  Congregationalists,  had  ti'ained  him  in  the 
leading  doctrines  of  their  faith.  "When  a  young  man  he 
became  alarmed  about  hia  apii-itual  atate,  and  received 
'  some  divine  consolationa,'  In  1763,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
seven,  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  whore  he  conrmen- 
ced  business  as  a  merchant.  From  an  early  period,  and 
for  many  years,  with  the  approhation  of  tho'  govern- 
ment, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  with 
honor  to  himself,  he  filled  several  impoi-t-ant  posi- 
tions in  the  county.  In  1772,  ho  waa.  appointed 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel    of    the     militia,    and    in.    1793, 
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Colonel-Commandant  at  Liverpool,  On  one  occneion,  ! 
when  a  superior  revolutionary  force  had  landed  from 
some  American  vessels,  and  eurpi'ised  the  regular  (roops, 
he  re-took  the  garrison  ;  and  in  consequence  his  battalion 
was  honored  by  the  officer  in  command  in  the  Pi-ovince, 
with  the  title  of  the  'Queen's  Buffs.'  For  thirty  years  he 
was  Judge  of  Probate,  and  for  thirty-flve  years  a  j'epre- 
sentative  of  the  county  in  the  Pi-ovincial  Assemblj'.  Aa 
years  advanced,  he  declined  re-nomination  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  resigned,  in  succession,  the  diffei-ent 
offices  ho  had  held,  His  reading  enabled  him  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer  to  those  who  asked  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  him.  As  life  drew  to  ita 
close,  his  talents  and  usefulness  were  mentioned,  not 
as  a  foundation  for  hope,  but  as  cause  for  thankfulness, 
'  True,  '  he  i-emarked,'  as  a  matter  of  thankfulness  ;  but 
Christ  alone  is  my  hope.  I  might  have  been  more  useful ; 
my  goodness  extends  not  to  God-  Various  notions  have 
passed  thi-ongh  my  mind  in  the  course  of  my  litb ;  I  have 
but  one  now.'  Id  May,  1812,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven, 
ho  breathed  his  last,  exclaiming,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus;, 
come  quickly  !'  I>eacon  Hunt,  who  had  for  several  yeara 
conducted  religious  services  in  the  absence  of  a  minister, 
had  also  secured  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  later  days  were  somewhat  clouded  by  trials,  arising' 
from  the  depressed  state  of  bnsinesH,  but  in  1800,  tha 
'  good  old  deacon,'  as  he  was  callwi  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  passed  beyond  all  son-ow.  His  death  caused 
the  tirst  vacancy  in  the  boa-i-d  of  trustees.  On  the  9tli  of 
June,  1793,  the  MeVhodists  of  Liverpool  held  the  first 
service  in  the  shell  of  their  new  church. 

In  April,  Black  reached  Halifax  from  the  West  Indies. 
He  found  the  new  church  there  handsomely  finished,  uiid 
preached  within  ita  walla  with  great  satisfaction.    Th» 
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■spiritual  intei'oats  of  the  society  liad  alsoprOBpei'edMnd^r 
Jesaop,  who  had  loft  the  toivn  a  month  previously  for 
Shelburiie,  on  hia  way  to  New  York.  '  Tlie  Loi-d  has 
rendered  him  a  messenger  of  peace  to  many  souls,'  wi-ote 
a  leader  in  the  church  in  Halifax.  Boyd,  at  Horton,  at 
the  aame  time  reported  tia.  addition  to  thie  membership 
in  that  circuit  of  more  than  thirty  members. 

The  annual  Conference  of  1793  was  held  at  "Windsor. 
Its  sessiooa  were  commenoeid  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
concluded  on  the  following  day,  Tho  most  important  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  the  contemplated  I'emoval  of  Black 
to  the  West  Indies,  His  abeence  for  a  few  months  had 
clearly  conTineed  his  brethi-en  timt  no  other  minister, 
however  pious  and  ^icio^is,  could  fully  supply  his  place 
in  a  field  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  labor,  The 
members  of  the  Conference  hoped  for  a  personal"  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Coke,  whose  arrival  from  Jamaica  was 
daily  espected.  The  Doctor,  however,  at  the  time  of 
their  meeting,  was  on  his  -way  to  England ;  impoi-tant  en- 
^gementa  there,  and  detention  for  two  or  three  w 
at  Barbadoes,  having  led  him  to  sail  by  the  first  oppoi-tu- 
Bity,  withcrat  waiting  for  a  convoy.  The  ministei-s,  there- 
foi-e,  unanimously  adopted  a.  resolution  to  address  hin 
ittpon  th«  subject,  and  to  request  that  Black  should  not, 
upon  any  consideration,  be  removed  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Previously  to  the  receipt  of  their  memorial,  the  Doctor 
hadwritten  to  Blackgiyinghim  precise  directions  i-espect- 
ing  route,  travelling  an-angemcnta  and  expenses  ;  but 
the  force  of  the  repreaentationa  made  by  the  pi-ovincial 
ministei's  was  so  8tn»g  that  he  acquieaced  in  their 
wishe^J,  and  eounterwMidied  the  appointment.  The  num 
ber  of  members  reported  at  the  Conference  was  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-nine. 


CEAPTEE    X. 

METHODISM  IN   NEWFOUNDLAND,    FROM    THE    AERI- ' 

VAL  OF  JOHN  McGEART,   IN  1785,   TO   THAT 

OF  JAMES  BULPIT  IN  1799. 

John  McGoary.  Failure  of  Hammett  anJ  Clarke  to  reach  New- 
foandlanil.  Luck  of  harmony  among  the  preachers.  Correa- 
pondcncB  of  Wesley  respecting  it.  Ecturn  of  McGeary  W 
England.  Erection  of  a  church  at  Harbor  Grace  by  Stretton. 
BeligionB  conditioTi  of  that  place.  Visit  of  William  Block  Ut 
Newfoundland.  Ejttensire  reTival.  Kesnits  of  Black's  visit. 
Incident  connected  with  Hoskins'  helpers.  George  Vey.  Robert 
Carr  Brackenbory.  Stretton'6  appeal  to  him  for  a  preacher. 
Arrival  of  George  Smith.  His-  application  for  employment  by 
tlie  Society  for  tlio  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
EiB  return  to  Newfoundland  vrith  William  Thoresby.  His  illness 
at  BonaTlata.  His  subsequent  labors  there.  Charles  Saint. 
Smith's  retnm  to  England.  Hardships  and  pleasares  of  the- 
voyage.    Hetnm  of  Thoreaby.     Arrival  of  James  Bulpit, 

John  McGoary,  on  his  aiTival  in  Newfoundlaod,  ro- 
cei?ed  a  hearty  welcome  from  Stretton.  The  endeavor 
to  attend  to  his  secular  busicesB,  and  to  take  at  the  same 
time  the  oversight  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  nnmber  of 
peraons,  to  whom  the  movements  and  ministry  of  the  Epis- 
copal missionary  wei-e  distasteful,  Stretton  had  found  to 
bo  a  heavy,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  unsuccessful  effort. 
His  personal  experience  had  thus  prompted  him,  whm 
making  the  announcement  of  McGeary's  ai'rival,  to  add, 
'  a  preacher  should  not  bo  entangled  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life.' 

McGeary,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  previously  travel- 
led in  the  United  States.  Hix  name  appears  in  tho 
American  Minutes  of  1782,  among  those  of  twelve  new 
laborers.  He  had  relumed  to  Britain  in  1784,  *I  had  a 
long  conversation,'  wrote  Wcaley,  in  his  journal,  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  'with  John  McGeary,  one  of  our  Amori- 
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can  preachers,  just  come  to  England.  He  gave  a  pleas- 
ing account  of  the  work  of  Grod,  there  continually 
increasing,  and  vehemently  importuned  me  to  pay  a  visit 
to  America  before  I  die.'  At  the  Conference  of  1785, 
McGeary  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  Newfoundland. 

Tho  Lord  Jeans,  the  great  Shepherd 'of  the  sheep, 
sent  ont  his  disciples  by  two  and  two.  Wesley,  as  an  un- 
der-shephei-d,  endeavoui'ed,  whenever  possible,  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  Master.  In  his  second  effort  to  pi"©- 
vide  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  settlers  in  New- 
foundland he  lost  sight  of  that  iesson,  and  found  a  new 
illustration  of  its  importance,  in  McGeary's  partial  fail- 
ure. The  latter,  on  hie  arrival,  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  depressing  influences,  to  which  he  too  readily 
yielded.  In  less  than  a  month  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work  at  Carbonear,  Sti-etton  wrote ;  '  Every 
thing  here  appears  so  disagreeable  to  Mr.  McGeary,  tl^at 
I  fear  he  will  not  abide  long.'  McG«ary,  however,  re- 
mained  for  some  time  at  his  post,  and  succeeded  in  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Carbonear,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  The  appointment  in  1786  of 
Messrs.  Hammott  and  Clarke  as  additional  ministers  for 
the  Island,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
reached  Antigua,  have  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Their  failure  to  reach  their  intended  destination  waa 
felt  as  a  deep  disappointment  by  those  who  aoxiouBly 
awaited  theii-  aiTival  in  Newfoundland. 

Lack  of  harmony  among  the  Protestant  laborers  invol- 
ved a  loss  of  influence,  which  could  ill  be  sufi'ered  in  the 
presenceof  Popish  aggression.  McGeary,  quick  and  im- 
pulsive in  disposition,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  '  little  cont-est'  with  Balfour,  the  Episcopal  minister  at 
Carbonear,  whose  expectations  of  '  bi-inging  the  Metho. 
dists    to  a  better   mind,  by  gentle  applications,'    had 
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proved  to  be  vain.  More  serious  in  its  results  i 
the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  one  itinerant  and 
the  two  local  preaoberu,  laboring  under  Wesley/^ 
direction.  McGeary  failed  to  co-operate  in  a  coixlial 
epirit  with  Hosklns  and  Stretton ;  and  the  latter 
two,  through  causes  not  stat  ed,  wei-e  unable  to  see  eye  to 
eye  in  the  prosecution  of  a  work  in  which  both  were 
deeply  interested.  Wesley  was  sorely  grieved  by  these 
discords.  In  a  letter  to  Black,  only  sixteen  months  after 
the  arrival  of  his  itinerant  in  Newfoundland,  he  wrote: 
'Poor  John  McGeary  appoac-s  to  be  utterly  discouraged; 
not  only  through  want  of  Hucceas,  but  through  want  of 
the  conveniences,  yea,  necosaaries  of  life.  Truly,  if  I 
could  have  supposed  that  those  who  made  me  fiiii-  pro- 
mises, would  have  suffered  a  preacher  to  want  bread,  I 
should  have  sent  him  into  other  parts  where  ho  would 
have  wanted  nothing.' 

These  disputes  caused  Wesley  no  small  amount 
of  cort'es))ondencB.  Hosldns  bad  objections  to  the  coui-se 
pursued  by  Stretton,  which  ho  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  laid  before  Wesley.  Tlie  latter,  in 
writing  some  months  later  to  Stretton,  informed  him  of 
a  'confused  remembrance'  of  some  objections  made 
against  him  by  his  lay  fellow-laborer;  and  warning  him 
to  '  take  the  utmost  care,  that  the  good  that  is  in  us  be 
not  evil  spoken  of,'  expreas&l  a  hope  that,  if '  some  foun- 
dation' for  those  objections  bad  oxiated,  they  were  by 
that  time  lemoved.  'I  wish,'  Wesley  also  wrote  to 
Black,  '  yon  would  do  all  you  can  to  keep  our  bi-ethren 
in  peace  with  each  other,  and  your  pains  will  not  be  lost 
on  jwor  John  McGreary.  There  is  much  good  in  him. 
Indeed,  ho  is  naturally  of  a  bold,  forward  temper,  but  I 
hope  his  zeal  is  now  accoi-ding  to  knowledge.  Undoubtedly 
yoD  know  the  objections  which  John  Hoskins  makea  to. 
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Jobn  Stretton,  If  there  be  any  gi-oiind  for  these,  should 
you  not  fi-eely  and  lovingly  talk  with  brother  Sti-etton?' 

.Wesley's  efforts  failed  to  secure  the  unity  for  which 
he  had  hoped.  He,  therefore,  eai'ly  iu  1789,  wi-ote 
again  to  Stfetton ;  '  What  concerns  me,  is  that  I  can- 
not find  any  nnion  between  you  northern  preachers. 
John  Hoskina,  John  McGeary,  and  John  Stretton,  I 
should  imagine  would  have  acted  in  concert ;  but  on 
the  conti'avy,  each  seems  to  be  afi-aid  of  the  other. 
How  is  this  ?  What  is  the  trne  ground  of  the  shyness  ? 
What  objections  have  you  to  John  Hoskins  or  John 
McGeary  ?  What  objections  have  they  to  yon  ?  '  Tie  a 
pity  but  you  had  all  spoken  fi'eely  to  your  affectionate 
brotherj  John  Wesley. 

Under  such  circumstances,  growth  in  the  membership 
could  not  be  expected.  The  marriage  of  McGeary  to  the 
daughter  of  a  planter,  without  the  consent  of  the  father, 
apparently  put  a  period  to  his  usefulness  at  Carbonear; 
and  in  Sovembor,  1788,  after  having  '  broughtupon  him- 
aoLf  multiplied  vexations,  and  a  flood  of  repi'oach  upon 
the  cause'  he  sailed  for  England,  regi'etted  by  few. 
Stretton  still  sought  to  do  all  in  his  power  at  Hai-bor 
Gi-ace.  In  spite  of  many  discouragements,  he  began  the 
erection  of  a  church,  which  he  opened  for  worship  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  17S8.  '  I  built  it,'  he  wrote  his  old 
correspondent,  Mrs.  Bonnis,  '  at  my  own  expense,  for  we 
have  no  society,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  at  present 
that  keeps  up  the  Protestant  name  in  the  place.  The 
Protestant  minister  ia  woree  than  none,  and  few  go  to 
church;  while  Popery  like  a  deluge  sweeps  away  the 
rest.'  Having  completed  his  little  church,  Stretton 
wrote  to  a  young  man  of  Waterfoi-d,  Ireland,  asking 
him  to  come  out  to  Newfound  land  and  '  preach  the  Gospel 
5  summer  freely.'    This  step,  in  view  of  the  past, 
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he  took  with  fear  and  trembling.  'Is  the  young  man  fif 
for  the  work'  he  said  to  bis  old  friend  at  Limerick? 
'Has  he  gifts  and  grace?  Do  not  let  him  coma  to  do 
hurt,  bat  O,  encourage  him,  if  he  is  likely  to  do  good. 
May  the  next  that  comes  be  one  that  Christ  the  Loi-d 
uhall  Bend.'  It  does  not  appear  that  Strotton's  earnest 
appeal  received  a  favorable  answer.  His  review  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  Harbor  Gi-oj^b  at  the  end  of 
1790,  was  of  a  gloomy  character.  '  This  place,'  he  said,  . 
'  is  like  Sodom  in  everything  but  fulness  of  bread,  and  I  am 
here  alone,  with  not  one  family  heartily  religious  that  I 
can  associate  with,  or  hold  any  pi-ofitable  converee  witti.  ■ 
all  this  dreary  winter.'  'I  go  on  in  a  public  way  as 
usual,'  ho  added.  '  Since  I  opened  the  meeting-house 
many  attend  on  Sabbath  evenings ;  bat  I  cannot  observe 
much  good  done.  Two  or  three  wore  wrought  upon  last 
winter  who  still  seem  in  uai-uest.' 

In  aecoi-dance,  it  is  probable,  with  an  arrangement 
made  between  Coke  and  himself  at  Philadelphia,  Black 
at  length  i-esolved  to  visit  Newfoundland.  On  hiH  return 
to  Halifax  from  the  New  York  Conference  of  1701,  he 
had  intended  to  proceed  at  once  to  St.  Stephen,  and  to 
the  River  St.  John,  but,  finding  in  the  harbor  a  vessol 
bound  to  Newfoundland,  he  was  led  to  re-arrange  his 
plans  and  secure  a  passage  for  the  island.  The  insolent 
conduct  and  blasphemous  language  of  the  captain  led 
Black  at  the  last  moment  to  regret  his  change  of  route. 
'Salan,'  he  afterwards  wrote  '  hiid  well  nigh  carried  his 
point.  I  gave  oi'ders  for  my  trunk  to  bo  taken  on  shore 
again,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  go,  I  mngt,  unless  I  left  my 
trunk  and  lost  the  throe  pounds  I  had  had  to  pay  for  my 
passage'  In  the  evening  tho  captain  apologised,  and 
thronghout  the  passage,  treated  Black  with  much  moro 
kindneae  than  the  latter  had  exjiocted.  Convinced  that  tbs 
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work  in  Wewfonndland  had  reached  a  crisis  at  which  uiia- 
Bual  spiritual  power  and  a  highdegi'ee  of  ministerial  fidel- 
ity were  demanded,  Black  sought  on  thepaaeage,  in  fervent 
prayer,  the  neeessaiy  preparation  for  the  work  which  lay 
before  him.  He  landed  at  St.  John's,  on  the  10th  i 
August,  and  immediately  waited  upon  Mr.  Jones,  the 
Congregational  Minister,  whom  he  found  to  he  a  man 
of  deep  piety  and  catholic  spirit.  After  spending  a  day 
at  St,  John's,  he  left  that  place  for  Carbonear.  Puring 
the  preceding  year  Mc&eary  had  returned  to  that  station. 
He  now  met  Black  with  deep  emotion.  Completely 
disheartened,  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
field.  '  I  have  been  weeping  before  the  Loi-d,'  ho  said  to 
Black  as  they  met,  'over  my  lonely  situation  and  the 
darkness  of  the  people,  but  your  coming  is  lilte  life  from 
the  dead.' 

But  few  traces  of  the  I'cvival  under  Coughlan's  minis- 
try at  Carbonear  and  Harbor  Grace  wei'e  visible  to 
Black  on  his  arrival.  A  portion  of  the  fmits  had  been 
gathered  into  the  everlasting  garner,  and  some  were 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and 
elsewhere ;  but  at  Cai'bonear  only  fifteen  females  remained 
to  testify  to  the  power  of  Christen  earth  to  forgive  bins. 
At  Hai'bor  Grace,  Black  found  a  class  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  iaithful  women,  but  no  oi'ganized  society, 

Under  Black's  first  sermon  at  Carbonear,  the  secret 
prayer  and  meditation  of  the  passage  were  openly 
rewai-ded.  Many  who  listened  to  hta  exposition  of  Acta 
2:  43,  were  convinced  of  their  'foul  revolt,'  and 
some  others  seemed  deeply  affected.  The  blessed  influ- 
ence which  attended  that  sei-viee  was  a  choei'ing  pre- 
lude of  the  season  oi  refreshing  which  was  to  follow. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  the  power  of  the  Spirit  i 
present  to  wound  and  to  heal.    At  the  close  of  the  pub- 
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lid  services  of  that  dity  tliirfy-seven  remained  to  meet  ' 
ill  the  class.  During  the  sermon  on  Tuesday  evening, 
'  some,'  says  Black,  '  began  to  ciy  out.  I  stopped  preach- 
ing and  began  to  pray.  My  voice  was  soon  drowned ;  I 
left  the  pulpit,  and  went  up  and  down  the  chui-ch  exhor- 
ting those  that  were  wounded  and  crying  for  mercy  to 
look  unto  Jesus  as  their  only  Redeemer.  Weeping  was 
on  every  side.  About  thirty  were  under  deep  distress, 
if  we  might  so  conclude  fi-om  weeping  eyes,  solemn 
groans,  shrill  cries,  self-accnsalions,  and  serious  reiterat- 
ed inquiries,  of  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  distress  one  young  person  arose,  and 
declared  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Loi-d  to  her  soul,  I 
requested  those  who  wera  in  distress  to  withdniw  to 
Brother  McG-eary'a  house,  but  they  would  not  leave  the  j 
church ;  so  that  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  i 
before  the  meeting  broke  up.  After  they  left  the  church 
one  might  hear  the  language  of  distress  for  a  considera- 
bledistance  in  various  directions.'  On  the  20th,  '  thi-ee 
professed  converting  grace.'  With  similar  entries  tho 
journal  kept  by  Black  in  Newfoundland  abounds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  other  settlements  on  thesbores  j 
of  Conception  Bay  also  ahai-ed  in  the  deep  religious  in- 
tei'est  of  that  period.     At  the  close  of  the  first  service  at  1 
Harbor  Grace,  a  number  of  inquirers  followed  Black  to  ' 
Stretton's  house,  where  he  talked  and  prayed  with  them   | 
until  compelled  to  desist  by  exhaustion.      Pi-om  that  | 
meeting  a  young  Englishman  went  away  rejoicing  in 
Jesus,     On  another  occasion    ihree  hours  were  spent  by 
forty  orfifty  persons  inconfession  of  sin,  and  prayer  for 
foi^giveness.    Some  of  the  repentant  ones  at  Harbor  (iraco    I 
hod  been  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  work  of  God 
in  that  place.    On  the  21st  of  August,  Black  preached 
at  Port  de  Grave  and  Bay  Roberts  to  large  ooDgrega-  - 
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tions.  At  the  former  place  he  found  a  class  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  who  had  been  gathered  chiefly  by  the  ef- 
forts of  George  Vey.  '  I  added  four  to  tbeir  number,'  says 
Black,  'furnished  them  with  a  clas^-paper,  explained  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  and  left  them  in  the  charge  of  Georf!;e 
Vej-,  the  leader,  a  pious  young  man,  who,  I  trust,  will  ba 
a  bleaaing  to  them.'  Three  or  four  days  were  spent  by 
Black  and  McGeai-y  at  Blackhead,  In  that  place  some 
animosities  were  removed,  some  souls  awakened,  some 
new  membei-9  abided  to  the  Society,  and  the  memberehip 
generally  encouraged  and  strengthened.  Forty  persona 
wei-e  at  this  time  enrolled  in  the  classes.  Two  new 
classes  were  also  formed  at  Freshwater.  Black  was  in- 
foimed  that  about  thirty  persons  were  meeting  in  the 
classes  under  Hoakina.  Fear  of  detention  on  the  island 
through  the  winter  prevented  him  from  visiting  the 
evangelist  at  his  homo  at  Old  Perliean. 

Afterhavingmadearraagements,  by  which  the  church 
and  dwelling  at  Carbonear  wei'e  properly  secui'ed  to  the 
Conference,  Black  prepared  to  depart.  On  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  ho  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  communicants.  '  Such  a  com- 
munion service '  the  preacher  had  never  seen.  An 
awtul  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  seemed  to  pervade  every 
heart.  Several backflliderswerereclairaed.  The love-feasti 
held  on  the  aiternoon  of  the  same  day,  Black  could  not 
attempt  to  describe.  The  cries  of  the  penitent  and  the 
songs  of  the  pai-donod  di-owned  his  voice.  Some,  dni-ing 
the  service,  were  made  conscious  of  forgiveness,  and  gave 
immediate  testimony  to  the  fact.  '  It  waa  hard  work,* 
say^  Black,  'to  tear  away  from  them,  I  was  nearly 
an  hour  shaking  hands  with  them,  some  twice  and  thrice 
over,  and  even  then  we  hardly  knew  how  to  pai-t,  but  I 
at  last  rushed  from  among  them,  and  l«ft  them  weepii   B 
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as  for  an  only  son.'     Not  less  than  two  hundred  souIb, 
we  are  told  by  Eiehard  Knight,  afterwai-ds  a  missionary  I 
in  the  island,  were  converted  to  God  during  this  bi-ief  j 
visit  of  Black  to  Conf^eption  Bay.     But  the  fmits  of  the  1 
visit   must  not   be  limited    to    the  immediate    results. 
Through  the  pi'oper  organization  of  the  classes;  the  set- 
tlement of  the  mission  property  upon  the  connexional 
plan ;  the  knowledge  obtained  respecting  the  work  in  the 
island;  and  especially  through  the  increased  numbers 
and  more  vigorous  spiritual  life  of  the   membership,  a 
guarantee  for  the  permanance  of  the  work  was  obtainodi 
and  a  foundation  laid  on  which  others  might  successfully  I 
build. 

When  half  a  centuiy  had  passed,  there  yet  remained, 
on  the  shoi'es  of  Conception  Bay,  solitary  individuals —  I 
links  between  the  past   and  the  present, — who  delighted   i 
to  speak  of  the  hallowed  scones  connected  with  that  visit. 
'  He's  slow  to  anger,  I'm  sure  he  is,  said  one  of  those  aged   ; 
ones  at  Blackhead,  to  a  minister  of  the  present  day, 
with  trembling  finger  he  pointed  to  the  eighth  vei-seof  ] 
the  one  hundred  and  thii-d  Psalm  ;  He's  slow  to  anger, 
I'm  sure  he  is,  for  be  loves  me  still.'      '  When  were  you   | 
brought  to  know  the  Lord  Jesus  as  your  Saviour?'    the 
visitor  asked-    '  Many  years  ago,  when  Parson  Black  i 
came  into  these  parts,'  the  old  man  answered.     '  There    . 
was  a  teiTible  alarm  among  sinners  at  that  time.      We 
were  afi'aid  to  hear  the  man.     But  I  went  nothing  afi'aid 
of  the  man,  but  something  he  said  scared  me  terribly, 
I  see'd  myself  a  new  man  that  night.      I  see'd  God  was 
angiy  wi'  me  then,  and  I  cried  for  mercy.    Nor  did  I 
rest  till  i  knew  that  his  anger  was  turned  away  and 
that  Jesus  died  to  save  me'' 

The  successful  laboi-s  of  John  Koskins  in  Newfonnd- 
■  Ber.  3.  Brewiter,  in  '  Weile^an,'  Oct  27tli,  1819. 
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land,  terminated  about  this  period.  IliB  end  is  involved 
in  some  mystery.  Either  before  or  after  his  departui-e 
from  England  for  Newfoundland,  he  had  projected  Bome 
improvement  in  navigation,  by  means  of  a  new  nautical 
instrament,  or  by  an  improved  method  of  taking  ohBCi'- 
vations.  A  scientific  friend  in  England  corresponded 
with  him,  until  he  thought  himself  master  of  Hoskins' 
theory,  and  then  ceased  to  ■wi'ite,  Hoakina  resolved  to 
visit  England  to  introduce  his  theory  of  invention  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  but  on  his  arrival,  found  that  his 
supposed  friend  had  presented  it  to  a  'Eoyal  Society'  aa 
his  own.     He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  England. 

Through  the  miniatry  of  Hoskins,  some  bad  been 
raised  up  at  an  oai'ly  date  to  assist  bim  at  Old  Perlican. 
Upon  these  ho  had  looked  with  special  satisfactioo  ;  for 
God  bad  given  them  to  him  from  the  ranks  of  hia  opposers, 
among  whom  they  had  been  leaders.  Their  conversion 
stands  out  prominently  among  the  many  proofs  affoixled 
hy  Newfoundland  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  most  note-1  of  those  helpers  of  Hoskins  was  John 
Barber,  the  former  leader  of  the  '  baser  sort.'  His  pre- 
decessor, Samuel  Champion  had  pledged  himself  to  pull 
Hoskins  from  the  preachers'  stand,  and  one  evening 
went  with  this  intention,  but  words  uttered  hy  Hoskins, 
as  Champion  entered  the  room,  riveted  hia  attention, 
and  so  affected  him  that  he  remained  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  worshippers,  and,  almost  in  despair, 
revealed  to  the  preacher  his  intended  pui-pose,  asked  his 
forgiveness,  and  sought  thatwbich  Heaven  only  can  be- 
stow. At  once  ho  became  a  pupil  in  Hoskins'  night- 
school,  aud  iu  a  short  time  rejoiced  in  his  ability  to  read 
a  chapter  from  the  Woini  of  God,  which  became  thence- 
forth his  chief  delight,  Hoskins'  opponents,  thus  for- 
saken, selected  for  their  leader,  John  Barber,  a  more 
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intelligent  man  than  themsclvea,  whose  uncommon  jww-' 
ei-aofwitand  repartee  had  been  so  prostituted  by  low  ( 
buffoonery  and  obBcenity  as  to  secure  for  him  from 
hia  comradea  the  unenviable  title  of  'Black  Barber,' 
Champion's  convei'sion  had  affected  the  hearts  of 
several  of  his  foi-mer  companions.  Barber  resolved  to 
influence  thoee  through  ridicule,  and  therefore  went 
to  listen  to  Eoskins,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  He 
listened  attentively,  subdued  by  a  solemn  awe,  and 
went  home  with  little  disposition  to  mock  the  mes- 
senger of  God,  He  listened  again,  gi-ew  sad  thi-ough  hia 
recollections  of  a  wasted  life,  and  resolved  to  yield  him- 
Belf  unto  God.  One  evenitig  aa  he  lay  on  his  bed,  utter- 
ing the  prayer,  '  Lord  lift  thou  uji  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance,' a  light  shone  round  him  like  that  which  startl- 
ed Saul,  The  ten-or  which  seized  him  Was  soon  succeed- 
ed by  a  joy  to  whicfi  he  had  been  a  slj-anger.  He  at 
once  began  to  testify  of  the  grace  by  which  he  had 
been  saved,  and  thi-ough  his  powerful  appeals,  pointed 
by  the  relation  of  his  own  experience,  not  a  few  of  hia 
old  companions  in  sin  wei-o  deeply  impresseil,  and  led 
with  conq^uered  hearts  to  se ok  forgiveness.  By  Hoskins' 
advice,  after  some  hesitation,  he  took  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
tui-e  aa  a  text,  and,  in  Hoskins'  absence,  addressed  his 
neighbors.  Barber's  strong  faith  in  God  i-endei-ed  him  u 
'  wondrous  man,'  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  to  whom 
it  seemed  that  the  operation  of  natural  causes  was  often 
suspended,  as  he  addi-cssod  hia  God  in  simple  phrase.  His 
attachment  to  Hoskins  was  so  strong  that  be  cleared  a 
piece  of  land  and  built  a  small  dwelling,  as  near  his  r 
denco  as  possible.  Faithful  unto  death,  he  depaitod  fnim 
another  mission  station  in  the  the  island,  nt  the  age  of 
Bcvcnty-five,  to  receive  the  promised  ci-own.'    Such  v 

*  MS  ol  Jobn  TUl«y.  of  Trinity  Baf. 
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one  of  those  to  whom  Eoskina  referred,  when,  in  1784, 
hewrotfl  to  Wesley,  'We  have  likewise  sevenil  preachei-s 
liaised  out  of  these  Btones,  who  are  blessed  in  their  labors/ 
McGeary  remained  in  Newfoundland  but  a  few 
months  after  Black's  departure,  He  reached  England 
previously  to  the  Conferenf  e  of  1792,  at  which  be  received 
an  appointment  to  an  English  cireuit.  During  the 
following  year  he  withdrew  from  the  ministry,  Thg 
work  thus  devolved  again,  for  a  Beason,  upon  local 
laborers  who  had  already  boi-ne  much  of  the  bui-deu 
and  heat  of  the  day.  A  few  weeks  after  Black's  depart- 
ure, Strotton,  whom  Black  called  a  'judicious  and 
upright  man,'  wrote  tbal  he  had  'gathered  nearly  sixty 
young  people  and  children,'  who  had  '  serious  impress- 
ions on  their  minds.'  '  This,'  said  he,  'is  the  day  I  have 
longed  for.'  The  young  man  left  in  charge  at  Port  dc 
Grave  pi'oved  a  blessing,  as  Black  had  hoped.  George 
Vey,  who  had  been  convinced  of  sin,  while  listening  to 
a  sermon  preached  by  Htretton,  became  a  highly  accept- 
able local  preacher.  Fr'om  the  time  of  hJB  conversion  to 
that  of  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  he 
maintained  the  life  of  a  Christian,  with  i-are  '  firmness, 
consistency,  and  zeal.'  Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
he  exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  district  in 
which  he  resided;  and  at  length,  ftill  of  years,  and  of 
the  honor  which  God  giveth,  went  triumphantly  home 
On  New  Year's  day,  1835,  his  wife  and  children  saw 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  his  spirit  ripening  for 
glory,  The  few  days  they  were  permitted  to  spend  with 
him  were  rich  in  blessing.  During  his  restless  slumbers, 
as  well  as  in  his  waking  houi-s,  his  thoughts  were  in 
eternity  and  religion  was  his  theme.  Praise  was  his  '  last 
employ.'  When  speech  failed,  bis  uplifted  hand  testitied 
that  God  gave  him  the  victory,  thi'ough  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ.'    The  mantle  of  the  dying  father  feiinponh 
BOH  Christopher,  who  bocanae  a  worthy  aacceaaor  of  that 
father  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  ministrj', 

With  praiseworthy  perseverance,  Stretton  resolved 
once  more  to  use  his  pen  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  preacher 
'  wholly  devoted  to  the  woi'k.'  Robert  Carr  Bracken- 
bury,  Esq.,  of  Eaithby  Hal],  Lincolnshire,  was  one  of 
Wesley's  i)reachei-s,  Wesley  fii-st  makes  mention  of  him 
in  IVZfi.  He  waa  convinced  of  sin  while  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  a  brief  space  obtained  an  assurance  of  pardon. 
At  Hull  he  met  one  of  Wesley's  itinerants.  '  By  long 
and  close  conversation  with  htm,  saya  Wesley,  '  he  waa 
convinced  that  it  waa  his  duty  to  join  the  people  called 
Methodists.  At  firat,  indeed,  he  staggered  at  lay  preach- 
ing, but  after  weighing  th«  matter  more  deejily  he 
began  preaching,  himself,  and  found  a  very  i-emai-kablo 
blessing,  both  in  hia  own  soul  and  in  his  labors.'  Wesley, 
who  had  generally  found  his  firm  friends  and  most 
faithiul  laborers  among  a  class,  lower  in  social  position, 
accoi-ding  to  the  popular  estimate,  than  that  in  which 
Brackenbury  had  moved,  did  not  at  once  give  him  the 
confidence  he  deserv'ed.  '  Mr  Brackenbury,'  he  wrote, 
four  yeare  after  their  first  interview,  '  seems  to  ba  better 
with  regard  to  his  bodily  health,  but  ho  is  married  ! 
And  I  shall  not  be  much  disappointed  if  he  soon  takes 
leave  of  the  Methodists.'  Happily,  Wesley  eiTed  in  hia 
estimate  of  hia  fiiend.  Brackenbury'a  conversion  had 
been  too  thorough  to  allow  him  to  be  influenced  by  those 
silly  and  degrading  motives  which  not  unfrcquently  lead 
individuals  and  families  to  change  their  church  relation- 
Hhips.  A  man  of  wealth,  with  an  elegant  home;  and 
endowed  with  a  fine  poetic  taste,  and  no  little  poetic 
tnloni,  aided  by  culture;  ho  had  placed  all  on  the  attar 
•  EllidgG'a  '  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  Vey.'  J 
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of  coMecration,  Wealthy  mon,  too  often,  it  is  to  be 
feaved,  offer  their  money  in  lieu  of  pej-Bonal  service. 
Braelienbory  gave  freely  of  his  substance,  but  also  gave 
himself  to  hia  Master  as  a  preacher,  foi'  the  long  t«rm  of 
forty  years.  He  accompanied  Wesley  to  Scotland  and 
Holland,  and  stood  at  his  bed  among  the  eleven  who 
heai'd  his  last  whispered  'Farewell.'  Brackeabury 
remained  faithful  to  Methodism  throngh  her  heaviest 
struggles,  and  to  the  close  of  hia  life,  in  August,  1818. 

This  devoted  man  waa  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his 
home  and  the  world,  to  seek  in  the  retirement  of  some 
solitaiy  village  special  pi-eparation  for  liie  preaching 
excursions.  Having  planned  one  of  these  '  i-etreats'  while 
at  Southampton  in  1792,  ho  took  the  first  coach  which 
drew  up,  and  was  cai-ried  by  it  to  Weymouth.  Only  a 
day  after  he  had  taken  private  lodgings,  a  man  met  him 
in  the  street,  and  pointing  in  a  certain  direction,  said 
'  O,  Sir,  you  are  the  very  person  I  wanted.  The  Isle  of 
Portland  is  all  darkness.  You  must  go  there.'  Bracken- 
bury  went  thei-e,  and  thenca  to  Poole  and  the  neighbor- 
ing villages.  At  the  latter  jilace  the  theatre  was  hii'ed, 
and  the  services  held  in  it  were  attended  by  immense 
■CTOwds.  Many  wore  blessed  by  being  turned  from  their 
iniquities.  To  i-ender  the  work  permanent,  Brackenbury 
built  a  Methodist  church,  on  the  walls  of  which,  after  liis 
death,  the  people  placed  a  tablet  commemorating  hia  liber- 
.ality  and  holy  life,  '  All  this,'  said  his  wife,  a  pei-aon  not 
less  saintly  than  her  husband,  as  at  a  later  period  she  spoke  ■ 
of  the  several  circuits,  and  the  sixteen  hundred  membei's 
in  that  disti'ict  of  England,  in  which  her  husband  had. 
been  the  pioneer  Methodist  preacher;  "AU'this,  the- 
present  fruit,  has,  humanly  speaking,  providentially 
resulted  from  my  dear  husband  stepping  into  the  coach. 
at  Southampton."  ' 

'  SteTeng'  *  History  of  Methodism,'  vol.  3,  p.  263. 
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In    this  fond  tribute  of  a  Christian   wn 
memory  of  bee  husband    the  truth  ^va^;  tint  <:x(-eode< 
Indeed,  the  extreme  earthly  limit  of  the  influoiicc  of  ti 
appai-ently  triSiDg  act  on  the  part  of  her  husband  lay  " 
beyond  her  vision,     Poole  was  at  that  tini;;  the  principal 
English  port  of  the  Newfoundland  triiilo,  and  communi- 
cation between  the  two  points  was  cjni  le  tVoqiient.  Fai'tios 
from  Poole  carried  news  of  the  work  under  Bracfcenburjr  I 
across    the    ocaaii   to   Stretton.      As   mioii    as  pomstble,  1 
Stretton  wrote  Bi-aekenbury  a  pi-osaing  letter,  urging  him 
either  to  torao  ovei'  in  peraon,  or  to  hend  a  ])i*eiicher.    On 
receipt  of  the   letter,   Brackenbuiy  made    the  request 
known  to  George  Smith,  a  young  man  who  hud  been  with  . 
him  on  several  of  hie  joui-iieys,  and  had  taken  part  with  J 
him  in  the  successftil  services  at  Poole  and  Ihe  surround- 1 
ing   villages.      Smith  expi-essed  his  willingness   to  | 
to   Newfouniiland,  and   i-eeoived   encoui'ageinent   fi-o 
Dr.  Coke,  to  whom  Brackenbnry  had  forwai-dod  Stret* 
ton's    letter,     On  the  1st    of  May,   1794,   Smith    i 
from  Poole  in   a   merchant    ship,  the  owner  of    which  *. 
kindly  gave  him  a  past^age.    The    ciqitain,   a  Metho- 
dist,   readily    consented    to  frequent  religious  bei-vice«    , 
dui'ing    the    vopigo;    and    on   theii'    approaeh 
land,  several  pei-sons  who  came  on  hoard  to  make  tnqui- 
I'ies  concerning  the  expected  missioiiajy,  gave   him  a 
warm  welcome. 

For  moi-e  than  a  year,  Smith  contineil  his  luboura 
chiefly  to  Conception  Bay.  He  tlien  went  north- 
waixl  as  far  as  Groenspond,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Trinity  Bay  and  Bonavista,  he  fni-mcd  small  societies.  In 
the  absence  of  any  supplies  from  England,  and  an.\ioits  to 
be  able  lo  relieve  iho  noeoaaitioa  of  the  [XMir,  which  wei© 
'  verj-  urgent  during  the  cold  soaHon,'  h«  thuii  resolved  to 
jieturn  to KngUnd  to  seek  oi-dination  fivini  the  Archbi^hllp 
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"of  Canterbnjy,  and  an  apiKjintnieiit  at  Bonuvista  as  a 
ttiissionary  under  the  direction  uf  tho  Sociely  for  tlie 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  'The  annual  sti](en(],'  says 
Smith,  'was  seventy  poUndu;  fi-om  which,  as  well  as 
from  my  letters  of  ordination,  I  expected — if  the  Lord 
should  please  to  favonr  my  design, — to  derive  singular 
advantages,  not  foi'  my  own  sake,  hat  for  the  cause  of 
<,'hrist,  and  the  pi'et'ioua  so-ula  for  whose  sake  I'went 
thither.'  With  thiw  intention  he  saiJed  for  England,  vav- 
rying  with  him  a  certiticate  of  good  behavior,  and  a 
i-oqueat  for  his  appointment  to  Bonavista,  signed  by  the 
■chief  magiati'ate  and  a  number  of  the  reaidonts  of  that 
place.  But  another  party  at  Bonavista,  fearful  of  his 
retnrn,  with  increased  ]iowor  to  interfei-e  with  theii- 
nnholy  pificeodings,  foi'Wai-ded  a  counter-petition,  signed 
by  a  immber  of  poi'sons,  some  of  whom  wore  avowed 
Boraan  Catholics,  which  reached  the  Archbishop  before 
Smith'M  arrival.  The  latter  petition,  in  spite  of  the  efl'orts 
of  Wilberfoice,  who  wrote  in  Smith's  behalf  to  both  tho 
jLrchbishop  of  Cianterhttry  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
seized  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  denial  of  the  i-ec^uest, 
^mith  lived  long  enough  to  feel  thankful  iov  a  refusal, 
which  at  first  caused  him  eore  disappointment. 

At  the  Conference  of  1796,  William  Thorosby  was 
■  appointe(i  to  Newfoundland.  In  aecoi-danco  with  his 
-earnest  re<[uost,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Conference, 
Smith,  who  since  his  retur'n  had  bfiencmployed  in  the 
English  work,  consented  to  acconipany  him.  They  sailed 
together  from  Poole,  and  I'eached  tlieii'  destination  after 
a  pleasant  voyage.  Thoi'esby  remained  at  Conception 
Buy,  while  his  colleague  took  ;an  early  oppi-tunity  of 
.going  northwai-d.  Ex]>osni'e  in  a  boat  on  tho  open  sea  in 
tho  month  of  November,  when  the  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy ;  and  without  bed  or  'covenug,  and  with  no  food 
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but  salt  fiah,  resulted  in  a  ecTcre  illnees.  ImmediatdjB 
after  his  aiTival  itt  BoDavista,  whei-o  the  sailors  BOugliH 
i-efuge,  Smith  took  his  bed  in  ii  tilt  belonging  to  two 
men.  There  he  lay  for  a  month,  cared  for  by  the  magis- 
trate and  the  apothecary,  who  kindly  ministered  to  his 
necesaitiea.  Upon  bis  recoveiy  he  collected  the  children 
of  the  place,  to  teach  them  to  read.  The  gi-eater  part  of 
hiH  books  and  clothing,  Hentaftci-  bim  from  England,  had 
fallen  into  thehandsof  the  J^rench,  who  had  captui-edthe 
vessel  by  which  they  were  forwai-ded ;  but  he  bo  pitied 
the  destitution  of  some  of  tlie  children  that  he  sold  a  jjai-t 
of  his  remaining  books  and  weaiing  apparel,  and 
sought  aid  from  others  to  supply  them  with  clothing. 
During  March,  1797,  he  travelled  with  three  others 
through  the  woods  to  Trinity,  whore  he  spent  several 
days  in  preaching,  and  seeking  out  the  scattoi'ed  members 
of  the  little  flock  he  hjvd  been  insti-umental  in  gathering 
on  a  foi-mer  visit.  After  a  journey,  rendoroJ  perilous  by 
a  sevei'e  snow-storm,  duiiag  which  he  and  his  compan- 
ions lost  their  way,  dine erning  during  their  wanderinga 
the  track  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  he  i-caehed  Bonavista  again 
in  safety.  In  that  plac-o  he  remained  until  May.  '  I  had 
reaaon  to  believe,'  he  wrote,  when  reviewing  this  period 
of  his  ministi'y,  '  that  through  the  blessing  of  God 
several  souls  were  converted  at  Bonavista;  and  the  chil- 
dioa,  whom  I  taught  gratuitously,  appeared  to  be  very 
hopeful.  Their  parents  endeavored  to  requite  vxj  kind- 
ness, by  bringing  rafts  of  wood  which  they  cut  and 
squared  on  the  other  side  of  the  cove,  on  slides  on  the  ice, 
with  the  intention  of  erectiog  a  chapel  in  the  spring,  if  I 
had  i-eceived,  as  I  espected,  remittances  from  England,' 
Among  those  led  to  Clirist  under  Smith's  ministiy  at 
Bonavista  was  a  young  Engl  ishman,  named  Charles  Saint. 
The  natural  diffidence  of  the  young  man  prevented  liim 
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fi-om  making  known  to  his  fathei'  in  the  Gospe!  tho 
change  he  had  expei'iCDced,  but  during  the  foui-toen 
years  which  elapsed  before  the  appointment  of  a  mieeion- 
ary  to  Bonavista,  he  was  tho  leader  in  nearly  all  the 
services  by  which  'the  sheep  without  a  shepherd'  sought 
to  strengthen  each  other.  During  a  long  period  Mr. 
ti^hd  discharged  thedatiesof  a  leader  and  local  preacher 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  1840,  after  much 
suffering,  bomo  with  Christian  patience,  he  reached  the 
close  of  a  mortal  life  of  seventy-six  yeai-s. 

The  loss  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  tlie 
cou^enuent  arrival  of  tho  voasela  in  the  spring  without 
remittances  or  supplies  of  any  kind  for  the  missionaiy, 
left  him  in  a  state  of  destitution,  which  hastened  his 
departui-e  for  lingland.  In  May,  1797,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  his  books  and  part  of  his  clothing  in  the 
hand*  of  a  friend,  to  discharge  debts  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  contract,  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  on  the  way  to 
England.  Through  the  kindness  of  two  merchants  at 
Harbor  Graco  and  Carbonear,  provision  was  made  for  his 
passage'  to  Lisbon,  and  for  his  expenses  while  in  that 
city,  but  in  order  to  roach  Falmouth,  he  was  under  the 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  passage  by 
the  packet,  of  soliciting  a  pass  from  the  Post-Office. 
During  the  first  eleven  days  at  sea,  his  position  was  un- 
pleasant in  the  extreme.  His  fare  was  a  few  biscuitSj 
and  his  bed  an  old  hammock  in  tho  hold.  Some  inquiries, 
made  by  a  naval  officer  who  had  marked  his  fondness  for 
reading,  led  Smith  at  length  to  make  known  his  previous 
engagement  aa  a  missionary  in  Newfoundland.  Fui-ther 
inquii-ies,  on  the  following  day,  led  him  to  produce  a 
letter  fi'om  Wilberforco,  and  another  fl'om  the  chief 
magistrate  at  Eonavista.  A  military  officer  of  high 
rank,  acquainted  with  Witberforce,  recognized  his  hand 
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writing,  aud  asked  to  see  tiio  book  SmitJi  was  v 
A  reijaost  was  soon  after  neiit  by  the  uompany  in  th& 
cabin,  throagb  tbe  nava!  offlecr,  for  a  sermon  on  tlie  fol_ 
lowing  day,  which  waa  the  Sabbath.  To  tbe  amazeraent- 
of  the  sailors,  who  had  'dealt  out  Bneer^  and  jestinga  in 
abundance'  to  thoir  unknown  passengei-,  ho  appeared  on 
deck  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in  his  ministerial  coe- 
tume.  Not  a  few  of  liis  hearers  wept,  while  he  preached 
to  lliem  with  '  unusual  liberty.'  Honceforwaitl  on  the 
passage,  the  missionary,  who  had  been  denied  a  plate  Of 
food  which  a  gentleman's  sei-vant  was  cai-rying  to  hi^ 
dogs,  and  which  he  had,  when 'insatiably  hungry,' at- 
tempted to  appropriate  laclicd  nothing.  The  company 
thanked  him  fur  his  sermon,  and  invited  him  that  day  to 
dine  with  them,  and  prosontod  him,  on  their  arrival  at 
Falmouth,  with  novei'al  guineas  as  a  token  of  respect. 
The  military  offi^'o:'  also  olferei  to  entertain  him  at  aa 
hotel  in  the  town. 

After  hiu  return  to  England,  George  Smith  labored  in 
various  circuits  with  good  succeis.  While  stationed  at 
Whitby,  he  renlerod  material  assistance  to  Method-  i 
ism  in  S'ewfoundland,  by  visiting  ceveral  English  eii-cuitu, 
and  soliciting  contributions  in  ai<l  of  the  re-ei-eetlon  of 
churches,  destroyed  by  lire.  lie  finished  his  work  id 
1832.*  HiB  brethren  said  of  him:  'His  zeal  in  tho 
caoee  of  Christ  was  ui'dent,  and  Lis  labora  were  abun- 
dant. He  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  whicli  he  devoted 
entii-ely  to  lio  service  of  the  sanetuaiy,  and  the  glory  of 
God. 

William  Thoi-eaby  returned  to  England  in  lt08.  He 
had  entei-ed  the  iduerancy  in  178S.  His  talentawerd 
attractive,  and  bin  services  in  the  colony  we:-e  attended 
by  cj-owdod  congregations,  Uediodiu  I80T.  Hiabretbrea 
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say  that  his  ministry  had  been  ^crowned  with  much 
visible  success,'  and  add,  *  We  hope  he  died  in  the  Lord.' 
Thomas  Gee,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Minutes  of 
1798,  in  connection  with  IN'ewfoundland,  never  reached 
that  colony.  In  the  spring  of  1*799,  James  Bulpit,  named 
for  the  fij'st  time  in  the  Minutes  of  that  yeai-,  arrived  at 
Carbonear,  and  took  charge  of  the  work  in  Conception 
Bay. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

METHODISM   IN  THE  LOWER   PROVINCES,  FROM   THE  1 

CONFERENCE  OF  1793  TO  THE  END 

OF  THE  YEAR  1799. 

Retarn  of  several  Ministers  to  the  United  States.  Thomas  WTiilfl-  ' 
head.  War  between  England  and  France.  Conference  of  1794. 
Tlieodore  Seth  Harding.  Visit  of  Black  to  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. Rev.  Tlieophilua  DesBrisay.  Arrival  of  Jesaop  and 
Stocket.  Jeseop's  trials  in  St.  John.  Boyd's  withdrawal.  Fidler'a 
appointment  to  Sheffield.  Aleixander  McLeod.  Fidlerat  Anna- 
polis. Conference  of  I79G.  Return  of  the  American  Preachers 
to  the  United  Statea.  Stations.  Eictracta  from  minutes  of  1795. 
Buyd'a  course.  Jcasop'a  deatli.  Jesse  Lee'a  visit  to  McCoU- 
Difflenlties  of  trayelling;.  McColl's  visit  to  the  United  States. 
His  ordination  by  Asbury.  St.  Stephen  Circuit.  ImpresBire 
Incident,  Fidler'a  work  on  the  St.  John  river.  Revival  at  Liver- 
pool and  the  adjoining  nettleoieats.  Joshua  and  Francis  Newton, 
Converaion  in  the  jail.  Neil  Campbell.  Conference  of  179C. 
Freilericton.  Black  at  the  General  Conference.  Hia  failare  to 
obtain  laborers  for  the  Provlncea.  Fidlcr  at  Liverpool  and  Shel- 
burne.  Conference  of  1737.  McColl  in  New  Bruniwielt.  Con- 
ference of  179a.  Black  in  New  Brunswick.  McColl  and  the 
'  Antinoraiana'.  Work  at  St.  Stephen.  Ke-admission  of  Cooper  to 
the  Ministry.  Retarn  of  Fidior  to  the  United  States.  His  cliar- 
acter  and  snb»equeot  life.'    Removal  of  Grandln. 

The  arrival  of  those  ministers  who  reached  Nova 
Scotia  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Baltimore  Conference 
did  not  increase  the  number  of  Methodist  laborers  in  the 
Lower  Provinces.  McColl  and  Grandin,  who  appear  in 
the  minutes  of  1793  for  the  first  time,  had  been  actively 
employed  for  several  yeai-s  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand 
the  names  of  Regan,  t^rtey,  Fisler,  and  Whitehead  dis- 
appear foi-ever  from  the  provincial  list.  That  of  Jossop 
who  had  returned  home,  also  dipiippoai-s,  but  only  for  » 
time.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1793.  ho  wrote  from  Bait! 
moi-e,  to  one  of  his  hi-otheiMtineranta,  then  at  Llvei-jwol 
'  I  hope  to  bo  with  you  in  Ihc  spring.    I  hope  yet  to  see 
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the  land  of  N'ova  Scotia  flame  with  the  glory  of  God.'  Of 
those  who  withdrew  from  the  provincial  work,  neai-ly  all 
continued  to  make  good  proof  of  their  miniatry  in  their 
native  or  adopted  country.  The  cai'eer  of  Eai'ley  has  been 
traced  in  aprevioas  chapter,  Fisler  remained  in  the  itin- 
erancy nntil  1798,  and  then  like  many  of  his  bi-ethren  at 
the  South,  located.  Regan's  ministry  ended  with  his  life- 
A  man  of  estemtive  reading,  able  to  use  the  materials 
preserved  by  a  retentiTo  memory  in  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  the  ti-uths  of  the  frospel,  and,  withal,  a 
mild,  persuasive  pi'eacher,  his  minlstiy  was  of  an  attrac- 
tive and  successful  character.  While  on  the  Bethel 
Circuit,  in  West  Jersey,  his  last  station,  oi'owds  followed 
him  fi-om  one  appointment  to  another.  '  Many,  very 
many  from  that  region'  I'emai'ks  the  author  of  "  Metho- 
dism in  West  Jersey"  will  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed  in 
the  great  day.'  He  was  ac^aed  with  yellow  fever  while  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  September,  1797.  Thomas 
Whitehead  man-ied  a  worthy  lady  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
entered  into  business.  In  1801  besought  re-admiasion into 
the  Conference,  but  the  members  of  it  saw  fit  to  I'efnse 
compliance  with  his  recLuest,  In  1806  he  attended  the 
New  York  Confei'ence,  under  the  auspices  of  which  he 
had  first  entered  the  ministry,  and  made  an  offer  of  his 
services,  but  the  members  of  that  Conference  in  view  of 
their  finances,  and  hia  large  family,  hesitated  to  receive 
him.  Upon  the  intercession  of  Joseph  Sawyer,  however, 
Asbury  consented  to  receive  him  upon  ti-ial,  on  condition 
that  he  would  accompany  Sawyer  to  Canada.  This  he 
consented  to  do,  though  consent  involved  a  long  and 
weary  journey  of  six  weeks  in  an  open  boat.'  The  quali- 
ties which,  during  his  short  ministry  in  Nova  Scotia,  had 
secured  for  him  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him,  won 
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for  him  th(! high  rogarti  of  his  Gunadian  brethren.    "With 
a  well  caiiivatod  mind,  richly  etored  with  gonoral  know*  I 
ieJge;  posaeased  of  supoi-ior  pulpit  talent,  and  of  Bound 
juicrinarit  and  loyalty,  ho  proved  to  be  of  invaUiable  8 
vice  to  the  Couaexion  in  the  changes  through  which  it  j 
passed.    He  took  a  pliice  on  the  liHt  of  superannuaiea  in  I 
181S,  but  coutinued  to  labor  as  cii'cnmstancos  permitted. 
When  hid  pbyaical  frame,    '  literally  worn   out,    wag  1 
gmdually  sinking  beneath  the  accumulation  of  years  and  | 
laboiM,  tbe  vigor  of  his  intellect  remaiued  unimpaired 
his  peace  perfect,  hi.s  hope  buoyant.'    He  preached  for  J 
the  la^t  time  on  Ohriitm'.is,    1845,    and  died  at  the 
dence  of  bin  son  at  Brantford,  in  January,  1846.' 

Tlirou;i;hout  the  period  named  at  the  head  of  ttw  1 
chapter,  the  work  in  the  Lawor  Provinces  waa  carried  on  I 
under  the  ouperinteudence  of  Black,  now  i-oinstatod  ia  i 
hi^  po.dtion  aa  presiding  eldej',  or  'General  Assistant,' 
in  accoi-dance  with  the  eai-uostly  expressed  wi  hes  of  his  ] 
brethren.  At  first  no  circu.il  was  assigned  him;  it  i 
expected  thatbistirae  woul<l  ho  fully  occupied  in  visiting  I 
the  diUercnt  parts  of  the  field.  The  society  in  Halifax  aU  J 
lowed  hlni  a  house  as  a  I'esidence  fur  his  family,  but  hift  I 
'  quarterage"  was  provided  by  an  assessment  upon  several  f 
of  the  circuits,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  allotted  | 
to  Halifax.  Altar  a  time  the  paucity  of  laborera  i-endeni  J 
ed  hia  appointment  to  a  ciicuit  a  nece<jsity.  He  ttteOil 
Uti>k  charge  of  tho  Halifax  circuit,  and  sought  to  pervg 
form  hb  duties  as  Superintundeut,  by  means  of  fi'oqnont.l 
exchanges.  Frequent  ti'ac as  of  his  presence  are  to  be  I 
fiiund  thi-oughout  this  perioil  in  almost  all  pai'ts  of  thai 
pi-oyincial  work. 

Tlio  influences  at  that  poriod  in  the  ascendant  wore 
culcnbituil  in  on  unusual  degree  to  binder  tho  growth  of   . 
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the  wrti'k  of  God.  Wiir  between  England  and  Fninco 
was  declared  by  tbo  government  of  the  latter  countiy, 
early  in  1793;  peace  waa  not  j-estoi-od  until  1801. 
Dui-ing  the  intei-veiiing  yeai-a,  the  excitement  prevailing 
inHaliFax,  in  conaoquenoe  of  thepi'ewnue  of  large  bodies 
of  armed  men,  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  cruisers ; 
and  the  agitated  state  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast, 
cauBod  by  the  actual,  or  reported  neamoss  of  hostile 
Bhipa ;  with  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  ti-ade  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  attempted  reprisals  on  the 
enemy's  commerce,  by  means  of  jDrivateera  fitted  out  in 
provincial  ports,  were  calculated  to  make  men  heedlesa 
of  eternal  interests. 

At  the  Conference  of  1794,  which  was  commenced  at 
Horton  on  the  6th  of  Juno,  eight  ministers  were  present. 
The  number  of  members  reported,  including  twenty  from 
the  Island  of  Prince  Edwarf,  was  eleven  hundi-ed, — an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  during  the  year, 
'After communing  together,'  says  one  of  the  pi'oachei'a 
present,  'we  parted  in  love.' 

An  event  of  interest,  connected  with  the  Conference 
of  ITfli,  was  the  introduction  into  the  ministiy  of  a 
youth  whose  name  is  worthy  of  remembrance  by  all  in- 
terested in  the  religions  histoi-y  of  the  I/ower  PTOvincea, 
but  especially  by  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the 
Baptist  churches.  Theodore  Seth  Hai-ding,  whose  name 
and  fkee  are  familiar  to  some  who  may  read  these  pages, 
was  a  member  of  a  family  possessing  mjre  than  the 
nvei-age  of  intellectual  power.  Ho  was  bom  in  1773  at 
Bai-ringtou,  to  which  place  his  father,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlera  in  the  township,  had  removed  from  one  of  the 
New  England  colonies.  The  father  was  a  man  of  influ. 
once  in  the  Congregational  Church  ;  but  the  son  at  an 
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Ban'ington,    Througliout  life  he    acknowledged  James 
Mann  to  be  his  '  spiritual  fatheiv'    "While  yet  a  youth,  | 
the  eainestneas  with  whiuh    he  recommended  to  othera 
that  Gospel,  through  which  ho  himself  found  joy,  attrac-  { 
tod  tho  attention  of  his  ncighboi-s ;  and   in  his   public 
prayoi's  and  addresses  his  seniors  saw   snch  evidences  of  ] 
talent,  and  pramise  of  usefulness,  as  to  lead  them  to  do- 
aire  a  wider  field  for  the  exereise  of  his  abilities.  One  of 
these,  Samuel  Osborae  Doane,  in  a  note  addressed  to 
Daniel  Fidlor,  stationed  in  Liverpool  in  1793,  in  which  he  j 
aaka  for  a  visit  from  that  minister,  speaks  of  young  I 
B^ai-ding,  aa  '  a  yonng  man  of  our  society,   who  leads  a 
evening  meeting  in  one  part  of  this  town;'    and  addsi 
'  This  yoang  man  senda  his  love  to  yon.    He  has  great  I 
impressions,  is  conati'ained  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,   / 
and  is  very  desiixjus  of  having  some  convereation  with  a 
preacher  of  the  G-ospel.'     In  tho  course  of  a  few  weeks 
Fidler  paid  the  desired  visit,  to  Barrington,  and  hailing 
in  tho  evening  at  Shelbumo,  on  his  homewai'd  journey, 
wrote  in  his  journal :  'I  got  safe  to  Shelburne,  with  a 
young  man,  Thody  Ilarding.    He  begins  to  pi-each  and 
exhoi't,  and  is  veiy  zealous  for  God.    I  trust  that  hewill  ' 
be  very  useful.     Some  have  been  awakened  under  him 
ali-eady.     O,  that  God  may  keep  him,  and  make  him  a   j 
pastor  after  his  own  heart.     In  the  spring  of  1794  ha  J 
spent  a  month  with  Fidler  fit  Liverpool,  where  Ms  fre-  * 
quent  sermons  were  listened  to  by  lai'ge  and  interested  | 
audiontos,    By  the  members  of  the  Conference  he  was  ' 
Ihnt  summer  welcomed  as  a  follow-laborer,  and  itppoinb-  | 
ed    to  the  Horton  Cirauit.     His  immediate  connection   ' 
with  their  work  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  At  the 
hoad-quartei'M  of  his  cii'cait  CalvJnistic  opinions  prevailed 
extensively,    The  prevalence  of  lliese  opinions  among  a  , 
people  with  whom  he  waa  brought  into  frequent  contact,   . 
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and  the  bias  which  a  mind  impreesible  as  his  had  i-ocoiv- 
ed  fTOm  his  early  trainiEg  among  the  CoBgregationalists 
at  Bari-ingtou,  led  him  before  thecloee  of  the  year  to  give 
prominence  in  his  sermons  to  views  at  variance  ivith  the 
doctrinal  standai-ds  of  the  chm-ch,  for  the  ministiy  of 
which  he  was  a  probationer.  Hia  brethren  instituted  an 
inquiry,  and  finding  his  opinions  to  be  in  accoi'danee  wi  th 
liis  reported  utterances,  judged  it  beat  that  a  separation 
ahould  take  place.  Hia  name  therefore  appeare<l  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  following  yeai-,  in  answer  to  the  question 
- '  Who  have  been  excluded  from  the  connexion  ?'  Dming 
the  same  year  he  was  i-eceiVed  into  the  Baptist  cbiu-ch 
at  Horton,  and  in  the  following  year  oi"dained  pastor 
over  that  church,  as  the  successor  of  Nicholas  Pearson. 
Among  the  Baptists  he  became  a  leader.  A  writer  upon 
their  history  calls  him  the  '  Boanerges'  of  their  early  pro- 
vincial ehui-ches, — 'a  highly  eloquent  and  popular  minis- 
ter,' who  probably  did  moro  missionary  work  in  all  three 
of  the  Provinces  than  any  other  of  the  band  of  brethren 
to  which  he  pertained.'  '  In  1855  he  finished  his  work 
declaring,  '  I  want  nothing  more,  nothing  but  the  old, 
solid,  firm  foundation  ;  I  die  in  the  faith.'  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  know,  that,  while  a  -thorough  Baptist  in  senti- 
ment, and  attached  with  an  unwavering  attachment  to 
that  branch  of  the  Chm-ch  in  the  ministry  of  which  the 
best  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and  out  of  which,  with 
his  peculiar  naental  characteristics,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  at  home,  Theodore  S.  Hai-ding  cherisijed  a 
warm  regard  for  those  through  whose  ministry  he  had 
been  led  to  Chi-ist,  and  under  whose  auspices  he  had  been 
introdnced  into  his  life-work.  '  Do  you  ever  regi'et  hav- 
ing left  the  Methodists?'    said  an  intimate  Methodist 
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fi'ienLl,   between  whom  and    himself  there  waa 
8j<t'eemetit  to  Uiifer.     '  Oh  I '  was  tho  '"eply,  'don't  lot  i 
nay  anything  about  that,     I  love  your  people,  and  I  love.B 
yoor  hymns,'     Methodists  may  feeL  a  certidn  degree  c 
fsatisfaction  in  having  called  into  the  I'anks  one  whomsho  J 
was  obliged,  nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  her  stand-  I 
ai'ds  of  doctrine,    to  disinise,-^for  service   in   another 
battalion  of  the  host  of  tho  living  God. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  Black  reached  the  Island  of  , 
PrinceBdwai'J  in  a  small  vessel  which  Nathanael  Wright  i 
and  one  of  his  relations  hnd  taken  aei-osa  the  Straits, 
inordortocoavey  him  thither,  Joshua Sewton, appointed  ( 
Collector  of  Customs  f^r  the  Island,  had  taken  charge  of  ] 
a  class  of  six  or  seven  raemhers  who  met  at  tho  houwe  of  | 
Eoiijamin  Chappell,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  Black   ! 
by  hi«  public  addre3sefi.    Black's  i-eception  at  Charlotto- 
town  was  of  a  pleasing  chai-acter.  The  Governor,  Co!,  Pan- 
ning, upon  whom  he  waited  soon  after  his  arrival,  sitoko 
in  kind  terms  of  Wesley  and  his  people,  and  ort'ei'e<l  him 
the   use   of  the   unfinished    church.     Om    the  following 
Sabbath  evening  tho  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
listened  to  him  there,    Tlie  clergyjuan  of  the  parish  nls« 
called  upon  him  in  a  friendly  spirit.    No  special  work 
followed  this  visit  to  Charlottetown.    At  its  close  hfl   . 
called  ui>on  the  Governor  to  thank  him  foi-thouse  of  the 
chui'ch.     'He  exi>res8cd'  says  Black  'much  friendship, 
and  ott'era  to  assist  us  if  we  will  erect  s  oh.ipel.'     The 
visie  toTryon  waa  attondeil  with  more  sRtisftiutoiy  r^ 
salt*'.    An  '  Antinoraiaii'  preswlier,  following  on  Grandin's 
track,  had  done  much  hai-m  there,  but  Joshua  Newton's 
diseouj-sea    at    Charlottetown,  hcai-d    by    the    wife    of 
Nathanael  Wright,  treasui-o*l  in  hoi'  memory,  and  lojwutod 
to  her  husband  on  her  I'eturn  to  her  home,  hnd  acted  as 
a  partial  check  to  the  profji-ess  of  erroneous  opinions.* 
'  Wcikyiin  MctliodUt  Maga^iiK''  IHSS,  p.  796. 
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Oil  his  arrival  there,  in  Mr.  AVrighL's  vosfrei,  Black  fuiind 
11  number  pi-cparod  to  i-eteive  the  ti'uth,  During  ihe  firf-t 
Sabhath  of  hia  visit,  twenty  made  application  for  chm  th- 
niem Worship.  He  baptined  Mr.  Wright  and  hit<  diildren, 
funneii  a  tlasB  which  cotitinueil  to  meet  rcyiilnily,  aij- 
ministeved  the  Loi-d's  Suppei',  jinJ  then  returned  totho 
ma  ih  land, 

Theophilus  DesBHeay,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Charlotte,  who  paid  Black  s,  friendly  viait,  v/m  the  only 
Pi-otestant  minister  in  the  island.  Thvouyh  the  abie  and 
eai-nest  ministry  of  hia  son  and  grand-son,  the  nitnie  of 
DesBrisay  has  become  a  household  name  among  the 
Methodiats  of  many  circuits  in  the  Lowei"  Provinces. 
The  rector  had  reached  the  island  in  1775.  Black  heard 
him  deliver  a  'plain,  honeat  diacoui'we,'  which  seemed  to 
show  a  lack  of  a  '  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  regene- 
ration,' The  intference  wan  not  unjust.  Like  raanyothers, 
ho  had  entered  the  raiiiiatry  with  no  clear  conception  of 
its  duties  and  responHibilities.  At  a  later  poi'iod,  when 
conversing  with  Dr.  Eeir  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
repecting  his  religious  expei-ie nee  prior  to  hiaoi-dinalion 
he  said ;  '  The  bishop  asked  me  if  I  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Poor  Desbriaay  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  itoly  Grhost.'  Ili.s  intimacy 
with  ministei-s  of  other  branches  of  the  Chnrch, 
a  natural  I'esiUt  of  his  Jj-unk  and  kindly  dis- 
position, proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  him,  Wlicn  he 
himself  had  been  led  into  deai'or  light,  he  became  a 
bold  and  fearless  preachoi',  pi'eparcd  to  Mprove  tl.o  sins  ■ 
which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  community, 
even  when  his  faithfulness  gave  offence  in  high  quai-ters, 
and  to  his  own  relations.  HEs  love  of  good  men  was  not 
limited  to  ajiy  one  section  of  the  Chni-ch,  nor  was  the 
manifoatatioB  of  thai  love  prevented  by  ecclesiast  ita 
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rules,  Elack'a  successoru  found  ia  him  a  friend ;  and  i 
James  MacGregor,  to  whom  he  extended  a  hearty  woI-J 
come  on  his  fii'st  visit  to  the  island,  writes  rBBpoctingJ 
him :  '  His  kindneaa  ended  not — but  with  his  life 

The  ministers  who  attended  the  Conference  had  only'] 
taken  leave  of  each  othei',  when  JeHBOp  again  landed  at  J 
Shelbarne.  With  him  came  Richard  Stotikot,  a  founj^ 
preacher,  whose  name  was  familiar  to  several  MeUiodists'J 
of  the  last  generation  at  Barrington  and  Cape  Negi 
where  he  labored  with  auccess  during  his  short  stay  inV 
the  proWnce.  Jesaop  proceeded  to  St.  John,  and  tooka 
chai'go  of  the  work  thera,  duiing  that  year.  la  thsl 
autumn  lie  visited  McColl  at  St.  Stephen  ■  and  St.  • 
Andrew's,  and  then  retui-ned,  'nearly  worn  out  with  J 
ti'avelling  and  preaching,'  to  his  headquartei's 
city.  Already,  disease  was  undermining  his  health,  and  I 
exerting  ftdepressing  influence  upon  him,  in  the  presence  I 
of  difficulties,  with  which  only  a  man  possessed  of  a  fall  I 
share  of  physical  and  mental  vigor  could  sucfessfuUy  | 
grapple.  He  did  not  wholly  escape  the  opposition  to  J 
Methodism  which  for  a  number  of  yeai-a  was  manifested  I 
in  St. -John.  A  complaint  againut  him  for  preaching  I 
without  a  license  was  lodgwi  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  1 
the  Peace.  That  official,  however,  met  him  in  a  spirit  I 
very  ililferent  from  that  iu  which  he  had  met  Black,  three  J 
years  before,  under  similar  circumslances ;  and  in  answer  1 
to  Jessnp's  statement  that  be  could  not  take  the  oath  of  I 
allegiance,  and  muet  retire  from  the  province,  if  he  could  I 
remain  on  no  other  condition,  assured  him  that  he  wonid  | 
not  pi-osecut«  him,  and  that  an  application  for  a  licenso  ] 
would  pi-evont  any  further  difficulty.  In  the  view  of  1 
-every  faithful  pastor,  peace  within  the  walls  of  Zion  will  [ 
■compensate  for  much  opposition  from  without.     Uufor- 

*PBtteTfon'i  'Memoliof  JiMnesMacOregor,  D.  D.'p.  210, 
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innately,  sach  peaco  did  not  abound  in  the  church. 
Large  congregations,  attracted  by  his  style  of  preaching 
and  hia  pleasant  voice,  listened  to  the  pastor;  but  it 
BoomBd  to  him  that  his  failing  strength  was  being  apent 
for  naaght.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  resolved  to  take 
leave  of  the  city  and  proceed  to  Westmoreland,  ■whei-e  he 
thought  he  might  be  more  useful.  With  this  intention 
he  sent  for  hia  colleague  at  Sheffield,  engaged  his  pas- 
sage, and  made  preparation  for  departoi-e.  His  colleague, 
on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  happily  succeeded  in  changing 
his  resolution,  and  in  pei-suading  him  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  the  Conference  year. 

James  Boyd,  appointed  to  Sheffield  as  Jessop's  col- 
league, withdrew  from  the  ministry  in  the  early  autumn^ 
and  '  located'.  Pressing  letters  were  therefore  sent  to 
Fidler,  who,  after  spending  two  weeks  at  Annapolis,  had 
gone  to  New  York  to  receive  ordination,  requesting  him 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  t-ake  chai'ge  of  the  work 
on  the  river.  Early  in  December  he  reached  St.  John, 
and  after  a  brief  rest  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Shef- 
field. His  fii-st  halting  place  was  at  the  bouse  of  Mr. 
Davis  at  Long  Reach,  a  favorite  home  of  the  itinerants, 
where  during  the  year  Jeaaop  and  he  met  to  encourage- 
each  other.  There  he  pi-eached  twice  on  the  Snbbartfr.. 
Some  of  his  brief  notes  (rf  travel  have  been  preserved- 
'  Monday,'  he  writes,  '  I  set  off  for  Sheffi:e!d  and  arrived. 
tbere  on  Saturday,  I  suffered  moi-e  in  travelling  than: 
evw  in  my  life  before.  January  Ist,  11^5,  I  set  off  for 
St.  Ann's.  The  next  day  I  amved  tbere^  and  waited 
upon  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  He  gave  me  his  ap- 
probation to  preach.  Blessed  beGtod,!  have  full  liberty.' 
Fidier's  time  was  almost  equally  divided  between  Pred- 
ericton,  Sheffield  and  Nashwaak,  and  in  each  place  a; 
measure  of  success  attended  his  labors.    During  Jiis. 
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occ.i.sional  journeys  to  and  from  St.  John  ho  also 

a  short  time  at  the  Long  Eeach,  and  in  the  neighborhooi 

of  Long  Island. 

Fidler's  first  guide  through  tho  woods  to  the  Seottli  ] 
Bottlomcnt  on  the  Niisliwaak  was  Alexander  McLeotI, 
BOn  of  one  of  the  Highland  settlers  there     This  yauny 
man  was  among  the  tii-st-fmits  of  Methodism  in  that  odcb 
neglected  neighborhood.    Already,  thoughts  concerain^ 
the  ministry  were  revolving  in  his  mind,  and  his  friends    ■ 
were  watching  hia  movements  with  interest.  Those  whoj 
looked  for  his  early  consecration  to  tho  work  of  the  min-'j^ 
istry  were  dissappointeii,  when  donhta  aa  to  his  call,  nndl 
difSeultios  connected  with  his  position, led  him  to  hesitate.  I 
To  FidJer,  he  ^vrote  in  1800,  from  Sheffield,  where  hewae 
then  teaching  school :  '  My  former  oxereises  of  mind— 
which  you  well  know — have  not  subsided,  but  seem  al 
pi-enent  to  bo  more  strong    aijd  deep.    *    *     »    *     < 
I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  h^vo  to  quit  my  retiremanty,! 
and  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  call  sinners  J 
to  repentance.'     At  a  sabsequont  period,  he  resolved  to  I 
place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  mtuistry,  to  bo  guided  I 
by  their  decision;  but  a  serious  accident,  which  befel  him  I 
on  the  morning  of  his  in  tended -departure  for  the  Confer-  I 
enco,  prevented  him  from  reaching  their  place  of  meet-  1 
ing,  and  in  all  probability  changed  the  whole  conree  I 
of  his  life.    He  never  found  his  way  into  tho  ministry, 
except  in  a  local  capacity,  but  as  an  official  member  of 
tho  church  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  antl  a  trusted  advisor  of  J 
the  ministers  stationed  in   thiit  city,   he  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  ilethotlism  for  many  years.     A  son,  thft  I 
Rov.  A.  W.  McLeod,  D.  D-,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  also  J 
a  daughter,  went  from  his  family  into  the  itinei-aney. 

Brief  notes,  penned  by  Fidler,  who  spent  tenwculaiKt  I 
Annapolis  in  the  summer  »f  1794,  afford  a  gltDi|ise  of  the  I 
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■work  in  that  circuit  at  that  period.  After  leaving  Wind- 
«oi-  at  the  close  of  the  Confei'eiice,  and  spending  a  night 
at  Comwallia  with  Captain  Bowen,  whose  houee  had  teen 
for  years  a  preaching  place  as  well  as  a  home  for 
the  itinerants,  he  proceedad  towaiMls  his  station  at 
Annapolis.  'June  12th,  1  got  safe,'  he  says,  'to  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Bennett's  at  Annapolis.  29th,  I 
preached  at  Captain  Buler'a,  near  Bear  Eiver. 
Found  tlie  class  niucli  alive  to  God.  I  have  haixlly 
«een  such  a  time  of  power  since  I  came  to  Nova 
Scotia.  I  added  two  to  the  clas.'s.  July  10th,  James  Mann 
came.  Sunday,  ISth,  we  held  a  quai-tei'!y  meeting  at  Mr. 
Whitehead's,  at  G-ranville.  "We  had  the  sacrament  and 
■a  very  comfortable  time.  IGth,  I  preached  at  a  Mi-. 
Shaw's,  ten  miles  below  Annapolis,  The  Loi-d  was  pre- 
sent. Several  were  mnrh  a.tfocted.  Glory  to  God,  I 
trust  my  labors  are  not  in  vain  on  this  circuit.  I  see  a 
good  pi'ospect,  and  feel  my  soul  more  and  more  given  up 
to  God  and  His  work.  Aagust  22nd,  went  down  to 
Bigby.  Heard  Mr.  Viets,  the  church  minister.  The  peo- 
ple wanted  me  to  preach,  but  as  my  time  was  short,  I 
■exhoi-ted  at  Mr,  Bay's.  I  had  satisfaction  in  conversing 
"with  the  people,  and  several  invitations  to  visit  them. 
JFidler  was  followed  at  Annapolis  by  Grandin,  who 
■dm-ing  the  course  of  the  next  spiing  presented  a  favoi^ 
able  report  of  the  progi-ess  of  the  work  of  God. 

'The  Conference  of  1795  was  held  at  Windsor,  which, 
from  its  centi-al  position,  was  frequently  selected  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  early  Conferences,  Of  the  small  minis- 
terial staff  then  in  the  provinces,  four,  at  least,  were 
absent :  James  Mann  and  Duncan  McColl,  in  the  United 
States ;  with  William  Jesaop  and  Daniel  Fidler,  detjiincd 
by  the  slow  movements  of  the  packet  running  between 
-St.  John  and  Digby,  until  too  late  to  nwettheir  bsethpea 
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at  Windsor.  The  exclusion  of  Harding,  the 
of  Boyd,  and  tho  return  to  the  United  States,  soon  ai 
the  Conference,  of  Jesaop  and  Lunsford,  i-educed 
number  of  preachers  to  eight,  and  rendei'ed  tho  pi-oper  ■ 
supply  of  the  circuits  an  impossibility,  Tho  short  Hat 
of  stations  was  as  follows  :  Halifax — Williani  Blacfcf 
Livei-pool — James  Mann  ;  Shelburne — Eichard  Stocket ; 
Newport — John  Mann ;  Cumberland — Benjamin  Wilson ; 
Annapolis — William  Grandin  ;  Wew  Brunswick — Daniel 
Pidler  and  DuncanMcColl,  In  connection  with  the  lietof" 
circuit  appointments  was  placed  the  name  of  William- 
Black,  as  Presiding  Elder.  The  number  of  membere  ia 
the  Societies,  exclusive  of  those  in  New  Brunswick, 
whence  no  i-eturns  were  received,  was  seven  hundred  an(fr 
fifty-three. 

The  Minutes  of  1T95  wore  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
four-page  tract.  The  ministers  are  urged  to  '  regnlai'ly 
appoint'  and '  scrupulously  attend'  Quarterly  meetings,  at 
each  of  which  a  collection  is  to  be  taken  up.  An  annual 
subscription  ia  to  be  resorted  to,  when  necessary.  In 
the  rules  respecting  the  Quarterly  meetings,  of&cial  de- 
signations occur,  to  which  tte  cars  of  provincial  Method- 
ists of  to-day  ui-o  unaccustomed.  'If  the  Presiding  El- 
der' it  is  said,  '  cannot  possibly  be  present,  and  there  be 
no  Elder  nor  Deacon  in  th«  circuit,  let  the  neighboring 
Elder  or  Deacon  attend,  and  diligently  enquii-e  into  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  state  of  the  society.'  Tliepreach- 
0V&  ai-e  also  couneelled  to  meet  the  classes  as  frequently 
aa  possible ;  to  renew  the  class-papers  regularly;  to  ap- 
point pi-ayei'-meetings  wherever  they  are  practicable'; 
strictly  to  attend  to  the  rui«s  respecting  pastoral  visita- 
tioD,  '  which  rules,'  it  is  stated, '  have  been  much  neglect- 
ed ;'  vehemently  to  exhort  bolicvei's  togrowimgrace  and  Oo- 
go  on  onto  perfection ;  and  to  tise  diligence-  m  the  circa- 
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lation  of  "Wesley's  and  Fletcher's  writings,  which  are 
said  to  have  done  '  much  good  in  various  plates.'  In  tbe 
rabsence  of  a  formal '  Pastoral  Address,'  certain  {jnestions 
and  answers  i-elating  to  pi-ominent  points  of  doctrine, 
■and  intended,  it  is  evident,  for  the  eye  of  the  public, 
ai-e  inserted,  '  Ajitinomianienij'  is  set  forth  as  the 
direct  opponent  of  Methodism  or  '  heart-holiness,'  '  AU 
the  other  devices  of  Satan,  for  these  sixty  years,'  it  is 
said,  '  have  done  far  less,  in  Europe  and  America,  to- 
wards stopping  the  work  of  God,  than  that  single  doc- 
trine. It  strikes  at  the  root  of  "  salvation  from  sin," 
previous  to  glory,  putting  the  matter  on  quite  another 
issue.'  '  "Wherein,'  it  is  asked,  '  are  the  charms  of  this 
docti-ine  ?  What  makes  men  swallow  it  so  greedily  ?' 
It  is  answered ;  '  Ist,  it  seems  to  magnify  Christ.  2ud, 
it  is  highly  pleasing  to  corrupt  nature — to  all  that  is 
carnal  in  our  hearts ;  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  uncondi- 
tional perseverance,  in  particular.' 

"We  trace,  briefly,  the  career  of  those  whose  names 
at  this  period  disappear  from  the  nrovincial  list.  Boyd, 
who,  dai'ing  the  previous  year,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
ministiy,  had  not,  by  that  act,  surprised  his  brethren, 
who  had  stood  in  doubt  of  him.  In  VjQG,  he  caused  some 
confusion  in  Sheffield,  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  place ; 
but,  though  sustained  in  his  application  by  a  number  of 
persons  connected  with  the  congregation,  ho  failed  in 
his  effort,  and  two  yeai-s  later,  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Provionsly  to  his  withdrawal  fi'om  the  itinei'- 
aney  he  had  married,  and  marriage  at  that  day,  when 
ministerial  allowances  wei'e  exceedingly  small,  and 
fixtremely  uncertain,  froquently  involved  early  rjBtire- 
ment  from  the  active  ranks.  'So  it  is,'  wrote  Jeasop,  in 
reference  to  Boyd's  withdrawal,  to  a  brother  itinerant, 
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whom  he  suspected  of  matrimonial  intentions;  'ThedeTi*]! 
tells  us,  when  abonLto  many,  tlvat  it  will  not  hinder  our' j 
travelling,  bnt  in  the  oml,  to  our  sori-ow,  ive  find  him  i 
liar.    Wherefore,  if  we  want  to  travel,  the-  best  way  is  to-  1 
live    single.'  °     Lnnsfoi-d,   who  had   been  stationed  at 
Halifax  and  Livei-pool,  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Vir- 
ginia, and   loeated  dnring  the-  following  year,     Jessop^  ' 
one  of  tho  noblest  of  our  provincial  pioneera,  finished  hiSi 
eonrae  with  joy,  a  few  montha  after  his  return   to  hib 
native  land.  In  December,  ITBS, he  diedof  consumption,  | 
at  Stvasburg  Village,  Lancaster  Co,  Penn.     'His    laert 
sciTnoDj'  says  Henry  Boehm,  '  was  on  the  sufleiinga  of   I 
Christ,  and  was  one  of  the  most  melting  I  ever  heard. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  sl<e!eton,  his  face  was  pale,  his  eyft  j 
was  sunken  and  glassy,    his  voice  sepulchral,  and    hia   1 
T  solemn  as  eternity.  The  preacher  and  his  auditors 


'Tho  remark  made  Ijy  Jeoaop  c. 
from  Ihe  elory  of  Sylvanus  Keiler, 
Outorio,  whose  labors  aa  a  located  : 


n  furcibto  illustration 
I  the  earl/  itinerants  ttf 
made  hia 


Koilcr'e  retirement  from  the  iciiterancy,     '  He   trarcllcil  for  lereT- 
■1  jeara,'  bbjb  Carroll,  'while  Canada  was  the  Dewcat  and  the  poor- 
eat,  and  the  preachers  the  worst  provided  for.     He  was  often  three  ^ 
moDths  at  a  time  from  his  wife  and  familj  of  small  L'hildren,     The  \ 
Btory  of  their  destitution,  and  tbe  shitla  they  wore  put  to,  to  exist, 
in  those  aeaaona  of  deatitulion,  might  bring  tears   from  e/ei  "  tlu 
moat  unused  to  weep,"  No  wander  that  his  return  to  them  was  alwaj*  I 
considered  a  Jubilee.  When  the  aeaaon  of  hia  periodical  visit  drew  f 
near,  his  liitle  ones,  as  ther  infanaed  the  writer  in  after  yeora,  I 
would  mount  the  fence  and  strain  their  ejev  to  got  the  Brat  glintpup-l 
of  their  returning  father,  often  tot  lioura,   and  even  days,   beibrQ>:fl 
hia  appearance.     In  view  of  such  privationa  could  any   one  bluna  ' 
him  for  "  locating"  and  making  provision  for  thoao   tor  whom  ba    ! 
was  the  natural  provider?'     Under  the  pressore  of  similar  clronoi-  J 
stances,  Ashury  saw  itlany  of  his  most  active  preacliers  d^iut   * 
from  a  work  into  which  he  had  thrown  all  hia  energies,   and  (br  k 
lifetime.     '  To-day,'  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  in   November,    1800, 
Bci\jamin  Blanton   met   me.      He  is   now  a  married  man,     Lllt« 
others  of  hia  southern  brethren,  after  ho  haa  faithfully  serredthe 
Connejdon  about  ten  years,  he  talks  of  locating.'    Sochcoteiwete 
ft  '  great  grief  of  mind'  to  the  vorth^i  bishop. 
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felt  tliat  hh  days  were  niimtei-od.  A  few  days  after,  he 
died  in  ti-iampli,  exelaimins;,  "  My  work  is  done  I  Glory  ! 
Glory  I"  His  body  was  biiried  ia  thsgravo-yard  eooiiected 
with  Boehm'a  ciiapel,  at  whicb,  in  accordiinco  with  hia 
dying  req^iiest,  Asbmy  afterwai'ds  preached  a  funeral 
sermon.'  ^  At  the  close  of  the  service,  Ashury  wix)te  in 
his  journal ;  '  I  had  my  difficulties  in  speakiny  of  a  man 
ao  well  known,  and  ho  much  beloved,  lie  was  always 
solemn  ;  and  few  such  holy,  steady  men  have  we  found 
among  us.'  Jesse  Lee,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  New 
England,  who  'greatly  loved'  him,  wept  over  his  gi'ave, 
when,  five  years  later,  he  preached  in  Boehm's  Chapel. 
A  note  written  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  signed  by 
Jeasop  himself  a  few  days  before  death,  conveys  a  i-eqnest 
to  one  of  his  executors,  illuatrative  of  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  the  ministry  of  that  day.  'I  will,'  it  was 
written,  '  that  my  wearing-  apparel  he  canned  to  the 
General  Conference  at  Baltinnore  next ;  and  that  the  aamo 
be  distribnted  among  the  pi'eachei's  that  stand  most  in 
need  of  it.'  This  appendix  to  his  will,  was  prompted,  it 
is  probable,  by  the  recollection,  that  to  his  brethren  ho 
was  indebted  lor  the  outfit,  which  a  stera  father  had 
denied  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry. 
Throughout  all  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bmns- 
wick,  where  he  had  become  widely  known,  but,  in 
particular,  in  Halifax,  where  ho  had  been  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  ei-eotion  of  the  '  Chapel  Zoar,'  and  where  he  ■ 
had  been  the  agent  in  the  conversion  of  numbers,  the 
news  of  his  early  departure  from  the  Chui'ch  militant 
produced  a  pi-ofound  impression, 

McColl,  dni-ing  the  summer  of  1795,  i-eceived  ordina- 
tion from  Bishop  Asbmy,  at  New  London,  Conn.     A 
which  JcsBcc  Lee,  the  heroic  apostle  of  Moth o- 
'  Boeliinn's  RcminUceace»,'  p.  2S. 
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dism  iu  the  Eastern  States,  carried  in  person  to  the  homA 
of  McColl  at  St.  Stephen,  caused  the  atsence  of  tha 
latter  from  the  meeting  of  his  brethi'en  at  Windsoi". 
From  his  head-quai-tei-s  at  lynn,  at  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  travelling  was  of  a 
most  forbidding  character,  Lee  set  out  on  one  of  his 
evangelical  ton™  throngh  the  wintry  wildeniesa  of 
Maine,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  i-eacbed  the  froijlier- 
line  of  New  Brunswick.  A  doscondant  of  a  pioneer  settler 
of  Maine,  whoso  assistance  enabled  Lee  to  pass  a  foi-m- 
idabie  river  which  crossed  his  ronle,  gives  a  gi'apUio 
description  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  bytho 
meaaengor.  'With  two  hoi'sfs,  one  to  carry  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Lee,  and  the  other  to  I>eur 
his  baggage,'  says  the  naiTator, '  ho  reached  Bangor,  over 
execrable  roads,  milos  of  which  were  coi-duroy,  that  is, 
logs  laid  side  by  side,  and  no  earth  upon  them.  From 
Bangor  he  pi-oposed  to  go  to  New  Brunswick.  But  what 
a  wilderness  must  ho  travei-sed  to  I'ench  that  point  I  The 
most  of  the  way,  the  road  must  have  been  only  '  husli«ii 
out,'  aa  it  is  termed,  and  impassable,  except  by  single 
horses,  in  summer.  "  Openings  "  must  have  been  veiy 
rare.  But  ho  girds  up  his  loins,  and  prepares  his  horses 
for  the  poi'ilous  feat.  If  "  Joi-dau  does  not  I'oll  bolwoen," 
the  Pouobseot  does,  which  answers  just  as  well  for  an 
obstacle.  It  cannot  be  foi-ded  hut  it  can  easily  float  an 
ocean  steamer.  lie  does  not  like  swimming  his  hoi-^es 
over,  as  it  would  oxhaust  tJiem,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  rest  upon  the  opposite  shore;  ho  must  plunge  at  onco 
into  thu  desert  for  a  twenty-tive  mile  ride  to  Ellnworlh, 
but  there  was  no  boat  tbera  of  suHicient  tonnage  to  float 
a  horse,  For  a  long  time  il  was  debated.  Could  he  not 
go  round  the  rivor?  Not  easily  ;  aa  at  one  end  are  the 
wilda  of  Canada,  and  at  the  other  the  Atlantic  ocean.* 
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The  old  backwoodsman  eolvecl  the  problem.  '  Taking 
two  "dug-outs,"  boats  made  fi-om  a  single  pine  tree,  he 
lashed  them  finnly  togethej-,  by  inmniug  poles  aci-oss  at 
stem  and  stern,  Jiecping  them  a  short  Bpaee  apart;  then 
taking  one  animal  at  a  timo,  setting  the  foro  feet  in  one, 
and  the  hind  feet  in  another,  he  passed  them  safely 
across.  Then  the  veteran,  mounting  one,  while  the 
other  followed  after,  waved  a  farewell  to  his  entei-tainers, 
plunged  into  the  forest,  and  was  gone.'''  At  a  late  hour 
one  evening,  hereachodthedwelUngofMcCoU,  by  whom 
— the  visitK  of  his  brethren  being  like  '  angela'  visits, 
short    and    far    between '  —  he    was    received    with 

■e  welcome.  After  a  week  spent  at  St.  Stephen,  Lee 
set  out  on  his  retura,  and  JTeColl,  in  accoi-dance  with 
Ashniy's  request,  accompanied  him.  They  spent  more 
than  two  months,  in  b-avclling  through  the  Eastern 
States,  in  thoroughly  apostolic  stjde,  and  reached 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  time  for  the  Conference.  There, 
for  the  first  time,  McCoU  met  Asbuiy  and  others  of  the 

■e  men  of  American  Mothodism.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  spirit  they  breathed,  and  by  the 
tidings  they  bronght.  It  was  nsual,  at  that  time,  for 
the  preachers  to  give  a  '  free  and  full  account  of  them- 

ves  and  their  cii'cuits  at  the  Conference.'  '  The  bishop,' 
says  McColl,  '  asked  all  of  us  in  rotation  to  tell  our  first 
experience  in  religion ;  and  while  one  was  speaking,  the 
■whole  of  these  godly  men  fell  on  their  faces  adoring  the 
Loi'd  JesuB.'  No  church  had  then  been  built  in  the  Con- 
ference town ;  the  sessionfi  were  therefore  held  in  a 
private  room.  The  oi-dination  of  McColl  took  place,  as 
did,  there  ia  little  room  for  doubt,  that  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas — in  a  private  dwelling.  'July  22nd|  1795,' 
pi'oto  Asbury  in  his  journal,  '  At  Bro.  L.'s  I  ordained  D. 
'  Eev.  Mark  Trafton,  D.D.,  in  ' Zlon'a  Herald,'  AprU  20,  IBTS. 
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McCiill,  from  PaasamaqnoJdy,  who  is  onobora  ont  of  doB  1 
time.' 

McColl  rotuTiied  fay  way  of  '  Boston  and  other  largo  1 
towDs,'  '  I  have  had  many  hard  days  fatigue,'  be  tella  a 
bat '  hacdiT  than  what  I  endured  on  this  journey  I  never  1 
had.  Mrs.M.'.CuU  weptwhenstbesawmyraggedeituation.'  J 
A  i-ovival  eomnicDfod  soon  after  bis  return,  and  continued ,  ] 
throughout  the  winter  o!'  that  year.    At  St.  Stephen  and^  ] 
St.  David's  abont  sixty  experienced  forgiveness  of  Bins.i| 
In  Rpite  of  the  sevei-e  pei-secution,  which  some  of  thang 
experieneod  from  anyodly  relatives,  those  new  convort»j 
to  McColl's  great  joy,  '  stood  well.' 

An   incident    which    occarred    in    connection    witlfc 
McColl's  ministry  at  St.  Stephen  in  1707  is  worthy  < 
recoi-d,  ftsan  illustration  of  tbo  strictness   wjfh   whicbl 
discipline  was  enforced  in  the  days  of  the  fathers,  and.l 
for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  it  may  teach  both   the  terapt-l 
ed  and  the  tempter.      The  evening  of  the  marriage,  at'^ 
his  own  house,  of  a  raembor  of  the  church  to  a  thought- 
less young  womaUj  was  seized  upon  by   a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, unfriendly  to  the  prevalent   religious  influenoea, 
as  a  time  for  a  dance.    MuCoIl  as  a  faithful  pastor  warn- 
ed the  man,  and  atlviwed  his  eo-called  friends  not  to  in- 
volve him  in  trouble  by  tlieir  folly.      These  however  J 
turned  the  advice  into  ridicule,  and  carried  out  their  J 
purpose.    The  result  was   the  exclusion  of  the  eiTing  fl 
member,   who  by  some  pi-ovioua  broach  of  disciplina-l 
had  rendered  his  continuance   in  church  memborship  I 
mailer  of  uncertainty.     Accoi-ding  to  announcement,   , 
nn  address  bearing  upon  the  case  was  delivei-ed  by  Mo-  I 
Coil  frcvm  the  pulpit,  and  listened  to  by  the   parties  coft-  \ 
cerned.     After  a  statement  of  the  principal  facts,  anil    ' 
an  allusion  to  the  wualc,  erring  man,  who  hnil  been  cxcln- 
ded  fi'om  the  Church,  tho  preacher  turned  to  the  portioa  J 
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who  had  inflnoncefl  him.  '  He  is  in  j-our  hands,'  McColl 
said,  '  by  exclusion  fram  as  ;  his  blood  now  lieth  upoii 
you,  a3  tho  blood  of  John  the  Baptist  lay  on  Herod  and 
hia  wiuked  family,  Look  ye  well  to  it.'  A  deep  im- 
pression was  made  upon  the  parties  addressed,  one  of 
whom  was  convinced  of  Bin,  and  soon  after  converted; 
and  for  many  yeare  none  attempted  to  advocate  a  prac- 
tico,  the  results  of  which,  as  watched  by  an  impartial 
obsei'ver,  prove  it  to  be  cleai-ly  unfivorable  to  the  maio- 
teoanee  of  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  But  even 
these  results,  satisfactory  in  themselves,  could  not  nndo 
the  wrong  done  to  the  unhappy  man.  During  fifteen 
yeai'S  he  wont  from  bad  to  worse.  A  conviction  of  his 
wickedness  then  nearly  crushed  him,  and  for  a  year  his 
state  was  wi-etched  in  the  extreme.  He  wandered  about 
the  fields  and  woods,  'seeking  rest  and  finding  none;' 
hia  utterances  were  indicative  of  despair ;  he  denounced 
against  himself  the  threatonings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  '  fierceness  and  fury ;'  and  carried  about  his  person 
matflrials  for  solf-dostmctioD.  MeColi  talked  with  him  for 
a  time  to  no  pui-pose,  but  satisfied,  after  careful  eonsidei"- 
ation  of  his  case,  that  there  wa,^  mercy  for  him,  retoi-ned 
to  him,  prayed  for  him  and  succeeded  in  leading  him  back 
toChristandto  Hie  Church,  During  the  two  years  ho  waa 
permitted  to  live  after  his  re-conversion,  Le  enjoyed  '  a 
good  hope  through  gi-ace.'  Eecol lections  of  similar  oc- 
curences, loss  cleai-ly  marked,  it  may  be,  yet  productive 
of  deep  sorrow,  will  rush  unbidden  to  the  mind,  and 
cloud  the  brow,  of  some  paatoi-s  who  may  read  these 
pages. 

Fidlor,  assisted  for  a  few  months  by  James  Mann, 
whose  place  at  Liverpool  was  supplied  by  Francis  New- 
ton, took  charge  of  the  work  in  St.  John  and  the  up-river 
Bettlemente  during  the  year.  He  extended  the  circuit  by 
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visiting  Prince  Wiliiam,  and  proachiTig  at  the  house  ( 
Captain  Brown,  and  also  at  that  of  Wiliiam  Smith,  who 
with  his  wife,  a  momhor  of  one  of  the  families  of  E 
rojidcnt  at  ShefBold,  wore  among  the  earliest  Methodists  j 
of  the  latter  place.  Elsewhere,  Fidler  epeaks  of  a  service  i 
held  at  Sfaoffielil,  at  the  house  of  Squire  Barker,  'a  steady  / 
friend  of  Methodism,'     '  Some  souls,'  said  Fidler,  as  he  I 
took  hia  leave  of  the  upper  part  of  tho  circuit,  about  the] 
middle  of  May,   '  have  been  awakened,  and  olhoi-a  con- 
verted to  God.'     On  the  25th  of  that  mouth,  ho  took  hiel 
final  depai'tui'e  fi'om   Now  Brunswick,  and   Bailed   from  1 
St.  John  for   Digby,  on  his  way  to  meet  his  brethrei 
tho  Conference  of  1796. 

During  the  winter  of  1795-S,  an  extensive  revival  took4 
place  at  Liverpool,and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  settlements,  .f 
In  the  previous  spring,  Joaliua  Newton,  as  Collector  ofl 
Customs,  had'  been  transfen-ed  to  that  place  from  Chaiv  I 
lottetown.  Hie  official  duties  were  not  bui-densome,  aadj 
a  hoai-t,  possessed  by  divine  influence,  led  him  to  employ  1 
his  leisure  time  in  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  J 
Master's  kingdom.  OntheSabbathsuccoedinghiaarrival  f 
he  avowed  his  enlistment  on  the  Loi-d's  side,  by  address-  I 
ing  a  congregation  in  the  Methodist  church.  In  a  ftw  f 
weeks  he  was  joined  by  hia  bi-other  Fmncis,  who,  after  I 
pui'suinghis  studies  for  four  years,  preparatory  to  taking  I 
ordera  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  abandoned  that  pui-poee,  ( 
and  resolved,  in  the  face  of  clearly-expi-essod  contempt,  I 
to  enter  the  itinerant  ranks.  In  December,  Block  visit«tl  I 
Livei-pool,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  ciituit.  The| 
presence  and  popularity  of  his  brother  enabled  Fratieis.l 
Newton  ft-equontly  to  leave  ihc  town  and  visil  the  sett]»- 
ments  on  the  coast.  '  Two  of  one  family,'  wi-ote  Hoberfc  -1 
Barry,  '  I  never  saw  equal  to  theni  for  piety  and  wisdom.'  i 
Thiiir  labors  were  acconipniiied  by  much  success.  'Bled-  J 
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ned  be  God,'  said  Bany,  '  Ho  grants  them  the  desire  of 
their  hearts.  Scarce  do  tliey  hold  out  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  of  late,  biitflome  are  deeply  convinced  ol  sin^ 
w  enable!  by  faith  to  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  ains  of  the  world."  '  Thirty,'  he  wrote, 
about  the  last  of  March,  1796,  'are  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted during  the  last  three  or  four  months,  and  many 
othersunder  the  influence  of  deep  conviction  are  ciying 
to  God  for  mercy.  Among  the  former  are  several  chil- 
di-en,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  give  the  most 
incontestible  proofs  of  a  real  change  of  heart,  that 
of  a  holy  walk  and  conversation.'  The  presence 
at  Liverpool  of  the  Newlights,  by  whom  a  high  value 
was  attached  to  certain  bcwstei-ous  demons trations 
in  theii-  assemblies,  and  a  low  e.stimate  placed  upon 
that  '  silent  awo  which  dares  not  move,'  called 
for  the  exercise  of  much  discretion  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  leaders  in  this  revival.  Joshua  Newton,  in  an  ad- 
dress upon  the  chai-acter  of  the  work,  counselled  modera- 
tion, and  read  certain  rules  which  he  wished  to  beobsei-ved. 
By  this  com-se  ho  gave  some  offence  to  the  more 
demonstrative  part  of  the  young  converts. 

A  circumstance  of  a  painful  character  caused  a  num- 
ber of  the  services  to  he  held  in  the  jail.  A  very  wealthy 
mei-chant  of  Liverpool,  who  soon  after  retired  from 
business,  had,  in  consequence  of  a  comparatively  small 
debt,  thrown  an  aged  and  highly  esteemed  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  into  prison,  in  the  evident 
expectation  that  his  friends  in  the  church  would 
pi-ocure  his  release  by  the  payment  of  the  debt.  In  order 
to  bi-ing  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  these  he 
olgected  to  the  prisoner  being  permitted  to  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  jail-yard,  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
benefit trf the  'Insolvent  debtors  Act/  and  exceeded  Tur- 
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kisJi  baL■^aI■ity  by  I'crusing  to  allow  Inm  to  visit  his  aged 
and  infirm  wife,  who  hiy  at  the  point  of  death.     Those 
who  hoi-e  her   body  to  the  grave,  carried  it  to  the  jail, 
that  her  husband  might  once  moi-e  loolr  upon  her  face^ 
After  an  impriaonment    of  a  year,  the  leaders  of  the 
society  proposed  a  compromise,  paid  half  the  amount, 
and  the  gray-haired  man  went  out  from  the  prison.     At 
the  Bervicca  which  were  hold  for  hia  sake  in  the  .jail   a 
number  professed  to  experience  conversion,  among  wliom 
was  Simon  Praser,  afterwards  a  trustee  of  the  church  at  i 
Livei-pool.    Hia  excellent  wife,  who  also  passed  '  fixno  J 
death  unto  life'  during  this  revival,  died  in  the  Lord  mA 
1852,  at  Caletionia,  Queen's  Co.,  after  having  been  for-^ 
flfty-seven  years  a  'highly  consistent  member'  of  tb« 
Methodist  Church, 

This  revival  was  not  confined  to  Livei'poot,      Several  1 
of  those  who  were  blessed  through  the  services  held  in  I 
the  town  visited  the  settlements  on  tlio  coast,   bearing) 
testimony  to  the  power  of  divine  grace.    By  this  meani>, 
some  previously  awakened,  were  encouraged,  and  others 
were  led  into  the  enjoyment  of  peace.    This  was  the 
case  at  Port  Mouton,  which  had  been  settled  by  disband- 
ed soldiers  of  the  British  Legion,  a  few  of  whom   with 
theirfamili«s  still  remained.     These,  visited  occasionally 
by  the  ministers  stationed    at  Liverpool,  had  commonc-    , 
od  to  hold  services  among  tTiemselve:;,  at  which  one  of  J 
their  number  usually  read  a  sermon  by  Wesley.      Fran- 
cis Newton  went  to  their  settlement,  and  preached  th«  i 
woi'd  with  jwwer,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit. 
Among  the  number  converted  was  Noll  Campbell,   who, 
after  having  sustained  for   thirty  years  the  office  of  fl 
class  leader  in  that  settlement,  died  in  1S38,  closing  his 
life- testimony  with    '  Jesus  is  mine  and  1  am  His.'     Of  i 
him,  said  an  aged  roomber  of  our  Church  to  tliose  who  j 
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WOi'e  assaemblod  at  the  funeral;  'Ho  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  g"eat  firiiiness  of  chai-acter,  strict 
intoijrity,  and  evident  spirituality  of  mind;  and  were  I 
to  ti-avel  fi'om  Cape  Ciinso  to  Cape  Sable,  I  should  ex- 
pect to  find  few  to  equal,  and  noneto  excel  him.  Soj-viccs 
wore  also  held  at  Port  Joli,  Port  Le  Beai-  and  Port 
Medway.  In  the  summer  of  173G,  James  Mann,  wlio 
waa  stationed  at  Liverpool,  received  a  large  numbei"  into 
Church  fellowship. 

The  career  of  Francis  Newton  was  short,  but  brilliant. 
On  the  26th  July,  17M,  he  prendied  hia  fai'ewell  ser- 
mon at  Livet'pool,  and  in  the  autumn  sailed  from  HalitUx 
for  the  United  States,  to  meet  Dr.  Coke.  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  the  vest-el  in  which  he  embarked, 
a  severe  atoi-m  ai-ose,  during  which  it  was  supposed  she 
foundered,      His  frienda  waited  long  for  tiding.s— but  in 


Joshua  Newton  was  spareil  to  be  a  pillar  in  the 
church  at  Liverpool.  Hia  name  will  again  appear  in 
these  pages.  'Few,  very  few  persons,  through  the  entire 
course  of  a  lengthened  life,  have  enjoyed  so  gi'eatly  the 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  they  have  lived  and 
acted,  or  have  descended  to  the  grave  so  greatly  beloved, 
as  he.  In  public  life,  his  courteous  demeanor,  his  urban- 
ity of  manner,  his  humane  and  benevolent  spirit,  won 
for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes.  He 
had  been  for  fifty-five  years  Collectoi'  of  Customs  at  tho. 
jKirt  of  Liveiiwol,  and  for  many  years  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  County  of  Queens.  Alike  removed  from 
mystic  quietism,  from  cold  formalism,  and  f.om  austere 
asceticism,  his  piety  was  fervent,  active,  experimental, 
and  yet  cheerful ;  maintained  in  godly  conaistencj',  and 
exhibited  practically,  by  the  fruits  of  holiness,  during  a 
Christian  pilgrimage  of  mow  than  half  a  centuiy.     He 
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pel-formed  the  duties  of  claes-leador  with  much  ability  J 
and  his  kindness  and  faithfulness  in  this  office  greatly-l 
eniieared  him  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being,  | 
placed  nnder  his  care.  Prom,  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  ] 
Liverpool,  he  was  accustomed  in  the  ahsence  of  the  resi- 
dent ministera  faith  fully  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  a  , 
free  and  a  present  salvation,  to  the  edification  of  veiy  i 
many,  until  obliged  to  discontinue  these  labors  by  the  | 
advance  of  the  infij-mities  of  years.  Death  had  no  terrors  I 
to  him;  he  convei-sed  about  it  with  composure,  and  | 
spoke  of  heaven  as  one  whose  treasure  was  there,' 
When  his  voice  was  nearly  'lostin  death,'  ho  was  heai-d  1 
to  use  the  exultant  words,  '  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  J 
givoth  us  the  victoiy,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
His  departure  took  place  on  the  21th  of  March,  1849,  at  | 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Fifly-seven  of  these  had  I 
been  spent  as  a  child  of  God,  in  connexion  with  tho'l 
Methodist  Chureb.  ' 

The  Conference  of  1796  had  been  appointed  to  take  1 
place  at  Newport.  The  members  of  it,  however,  met  at 
Windsor,  on  Thui-sday,  the  Si-d  of  June.  Six  preachera 
only  wore  present,  who,  according  to  one  of  their  nniD' 
bor,  '  conversed  freely,  and  did  all  their  bnsineaa  in  much 
love.'  The  sessions  were  continued  lor  thi-ec  days.  Arevi- 
val  of  religious  intei-est  had  prepared  the  people  of  Wind- 
sor to  appreciate  the  public  religious  services  of  the  period. 
More  than  twenty,  'many  of  them  truly  converted  to  God,' 
had  a  abort  time  previously  been  added  to  tho  member- 
ship of  the  little  church  in  that  rising  village.  To  these, 
the  Conference  Sabbath,  with  its  sermons,  communion  ser- 
vice, and  love-feast,  was  a  high  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  ministers  sot  off  for  their  cireuits. 

As  soon  Ds  poaaiblo,  Black  repaired  to  New  Bnms- 
•  KCT.  i.  HoHnrrar,  •  Wealejan,'  1810,  p.  20.  J 
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wicli,  to  visit  the  churthes  planted  in  St.  John,  and  in  the 
settlements  along  the  riveiv  '  I  had  some  comfortable 
times  among  them,'  he  wrote  toahrother;  'especially 
at  ShciRuld .'  According  to  one  of  their  number,  whoeo 
mind  was  '  i-ofi-eBhcd '  by  Black's  '  loving  behaviour  and 
conversation,'  by  none  was  bis  visit  more  highly  prized 
than  by  the  very  '  little  flock '  at  Fredericton,  who  looked 
up  to  Duncan  Blaii-  and  his  pious  wife  as  thoir  loader. 
Even  these  well-tried  friends,  whose  humblo  dweliiuj,' 
had  been  both  preaching-place  and  resting-place  for  the 
preacher  on  his  rounds,  talked  in  tones  of  discouragement 
of  a  removal,  which  must,  unless  some  new  door  had 
been  opened,  have  led  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  place 
from  the  circuit-plan.  So  small  was  the  attendance  after 
the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  so  few  were  tlie 
signs  of  pi-omise,  that,  in  1796,  the  name  of  Frederictoii, 
on  the  circuit-plan,  Lad  been  transferred  Irom  the  list  of 
Sabbath  services, — thus  increasing  those  of  Sheffield  and 
Nashwaak — to  that  of  week-evening  services.  Once  in 
each  fortnight  such  a  service  was  held  beneath  the  roof 
of  good  Duncan  Blair.  '  The  Loi-d,  I  hope,  will  under- 
take for  us ;'  wrote  one  of  the  little  company  who  listen- 
ed to  the  preacher  in  Blair's  dwelling. 

The  lack  of  labovei's,  increased  by  the  rctm-n  of  Stockct 
to  the  United  States,  led  Black  to  attend  the  General 
Conference,  commenced  at  Baltimore  on  the  20th  of 
October,  His  place  at  Halifax  was  supplied  by  John 
Mann'.  The  services  of  the  Confcrenco  were 
sing.  '  The  Loi-d,'  said  Coke,  '  gave  us  signal  pixrofs  of 
hia  approbation.  Every  evening  he  was  graciously  pi-c- 
sent;  seldom  could  the  congregation  break  up  till  ncai- 
midnight,  and  seldom  were  there  less  thau'  half  a  dozen  I 
bi-onght  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  OriB  J 
Sunday  morning,  when  I  endeavored  to  set  fovt 
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inlercossioti  of  Christ,  soveii  were  jnstiflcd  under  the  sor-  I 
mon  and  the  pvayera  which  succeeded  it.'  Sach  state-  J 
meats  afe  sugyeative  to  tlie  mioistiy  of  to-day. 

To  rejoice  over  the  extension  of  the  woi'k  in  the  i 
United  States  was  a  natural  result  of  Blaclj's  religious  I 
character;  yet  that  extension,  with  its  consoqaent  do-  | 
mand  for  additional  laborers,  rendei'ed  his  moat  earnest   i 
efforts  to  obtaiu  more  help  for  his  own  field  unanccesefiil. 
Aahury,  who,  in  1190,  had  informed  Black  that  he  would 
send  noue  of  his  ministers  out  of  the  Union,  without   ' 
their  contient,  now  I'eluctantly  pennitted  them  to  depai't   I 
for  the  Lower  Provinces.     'TheBiwhop,'  wrote  BlacJt  to  | 
Fidler,  at  Shelburne,  'says  you  may  stay  whei-c  you  ai-e,  ^ 
but  that  he  cannot  spare  us  any  new  help.    Two  preach- 
ere,  however,   were  willing  to  come  to  Nova  Scotia,- 
and  he  gave  his  consent — bat  they  aiterwai-da  declined,  j 
They  were  afraid  oi'  the  French.'     Asbury'a  conviction, 
previously  stated  to  Black,    that  '  the  young  men  who  ^ 
have  returned  to  us  are  not  so  humble  and  serious  as 
when  they  went  to  Nova  Scotia,'  may  also  have  had  some 
influence  with  the  good  Bishop.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
Black    returned  to  Halifax    alone.    John    Mann    and 
Duncan  McColl,  the  latter  of  whom  had  spent  two  of  the 
summer  months  in  St.  John,  continued  at  theii'  usual 
head-qaarters.     Fidler    was    stationed    at   tjhelbumc; 
Jnmeti    Mann   at  Liverpool;    Grandin,   at    Annapolis; 
while  Wilson  was  sent  to  the  St.  John  city  and  river 
circuit,  Hud  his  place  at  Cumberland   supplied  by  £la- 
dis,  a  local  preacher,  aided  ty  John  Black,  and  Thomas 
Roach,  a  young  man  who  had  been  raised  up  under  John 
Black's  ministry. 

Fidler,  on  his  way  to  Shelburne,  halted  at  Liverpool, 
and  witnessed  with  much  pleasure  the  results  of  the 
jninistry  of  Joshua  and  Francis  Newton,  in  his  first 
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pi'o%'incial  cireuit.  The  gatheviiig  of  the  young  converts 
at  a  eomiminioii  service  was  a  notable  scene.  '  My  botiI 
rejoiced  with  them,'  he  wrote,  '  for  God  was  with  lis  of  a 
truth.  We  have  a  blessed  time  in  ail  our  meetings." 
Eight  months  later  Joshua  Newton  wrote  him:  'Our 
society  is  in  a  prosporous  way;'  and  at  the  close  of  a 
visit  to  Port  Mouton,  Fidlcr  Tomarked ;  '  A  blessed  refor- 
mation has  taken  place  since  I  was  there  two  or  thi-eo 
years  ago."  He  i-eached  Shelburne  in  July.  On  that 
circuit,  which  included  Barrington  and  the  intermediate 
places,  he  remained  nearly  two  yeai-s.  Hia  ministry 
during  that  period  was  attended  with  much  success.  In 
July,  1797,  he  formed  a  chuiMnh  of  nearly  thii-ty  members 
at  Sable  River,  where  he  reported  the  work  of  revival  to 
be  still  in  progress. 

No  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  laborers,  at 
the  Conference  of  1797.  The  membera  of  it  met  at 
'Windsor,  early  in  June.  McColl,  whose  distance  from 
the  place  of  meeting  seldom  permitted  him  to  meet  hia 
brethren,  reached  Annapolis,  and  thence,  on  a  'good 
hut  very  wild  horse,'  accompanied  Grandin  to  Windsor. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  that  year  McColl  had 
the  sole  charge  of  the  work  in  New  Brunswick.  In  St. 
John,  Stephen  Humbert  rendered  willing  assistance;  and 
at  St.  Stephen,  McColl  had  a  valuable  helper  in  Eohert 
Watson,  whom  he  called  his  '  faithful  and  sincere  friend,' 
and  for  the  gift  of  whom,  at  Watson's  departure 
in  1817,  after  a  service  of  eight  and  twenty  years, 
■during  which  he  had  been  the  'greirt  support'  of 
the  society,  he  rendered  thanks.  McCoH's  pen  affords 
the  only  available  information  respecting  Methodism  in 
New  Brunswick  during  that  year,  'We  returned,'' he 
■writes,  to  Annapolis.  I  understood  a  captain's  lady  and 
two  of  her  daughters  were  convinced  while  I  was  preach- 
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iuy  at  Coniwalliif.     On  my  return  to  Annapolis  I  pi-eaoh- 
od  with  much  freedom  tor  a  few  weeks.    June  19th,  I. 
sailed  in  the  packet,  in  company  with  a  very  gay  gea- 
lleman,  who  had  sorvanta  and  three  horses  with  him. 
We  did  not  apeak  to  each  other  until  we  were  half-way 
across  the  Bay  of  Pundy :    he  then  addi'esaed  me  as  I 
was  reading  in  the  cabin.    We  had  considerable  to  say 
on  various  aubjects,  and  soon  got  into  a  veiy  friendly 
understanding.    He  expressed  much  good-wil!  when  we 
parted  in  the  city  St.  John ;  and  I  aaw  him  no  moi-e,  al- 
though I  undei-stood  afterwards  that  one  of  his  alteii-   i 
d  ants' experienced  religion,    and  became  a  preacher.     I   i 
found  the  people  low  in  religion  at  the  city ;  however,  it 
pleased  God  to  stir  up  their  minds  in  the  following  way. 
A  soldier's  wife  being  vory  sick,  Dr.  Emerson,  of  the  re- 
giment, applied  to  me  to  visit  her,  as  he  expected  her 
end  soon.    I  did  so,  and  felt  much  encouraged  in  B[>eak- 
ing  to  her,  after  prayer.    She  was  evidently  convinced 
iif  sin.     I  visited  her  the  second  time,  and  found  her  mach  i 
alarmed  ;  the  third  time,  God  spoke  peace  to  her  soul,  { 
and  in  a  day  or  two  she  died,  very  happy.    This  seemed  I 
(o  arouse  the  people's  minds,   and  I  had  a  comfoi-table  1 
time  with  them.     I  then  took  a  round  up  the  river  to 
Fredericton,  the  Nashwaafc,  and   all  the  other  places 
where  we  had  formed  societies,  and  as  they  had  no  sta- 
tioned  preacher,    I  administered  the  Loi-d's  Supjjer  to 
them  in  every  place,   aud  found  them  exceedingly  glad 
lo  see  me,  for  they  mourned  after  the  word.     On  my  re-  , 
lorn  to  St.  Stephen,  I  found  the  cause  suffering  for  want  j 
of  public  preaching  and  scripture   discipline.     I  atrovo  I 
to  do  what  I  could  till  the  first  of  July,  1798.'     A  pres-  J 
sling  letter  from  "Wilson,  at  St.  John,   then  called  him  to  , 
that  part  of  the  province.  *  , 

"'Britiih  Noitii  Ameiicon  Wesleyan  Metbodist  MMaane,' ' 
1811,  p.  iSH.  ^ 
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On  Friday,  Jaiy  13th,  1798,  sevei-al  of  tlie  minifitors 
met  at  the  Conferencej  wliich  was  again  held  at  "Windsor. 
Tho  usual  buHiueaB  was  conducled  in  harmony.  Blatsk 
preached  a  '  most  excellent'  sermon  on  the  morning  of 
the  Confei-ence  Sabbath,  and  Fidler  addressed  a  large 
congregation  in  tho  aftflrnoon,  '  with  but  little  satisfac- 
tion' to  himself.  A  prayer- meeting  held  in  the  evening 
was  felt  to  be  a  '  solemn  and  profitable  time.'  The  num- 
ber of  members  throughout  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick was  found  to  be  eight  hundred  and  twelve.  In 
the  retni-na  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Island  of  St. 
John. 

At  the  close  of  the  Coaferenco,  Black  accoi'ding  to 
arrangement  proceeded  to  New  Brunswick.  His  place 
at  Halifax  was  supplied  by  Fidler,  who  had  oj'ders,  on 
hia  return,  to  take  charge  of  the  Cumberland  circuit. 
Black,  on  his  way  to  St.  Stephen,  went  on  shore  at 
Manawagonish,  and,  to  his  gi-eat  satisfaction,  found  Mo 
Coll  and  Wilson  at  Carleton.  A  'little  conference'  was 
held,  when  it  was  thought  best  that  McColl  should  remain 
in  St.  John,  and  Wilson  proceed  to  Cumberland,  leaving 
Fidler  to  take  the  place  of  McCoil  at  St.  Stephen.  An 
unlooked-for  cii-cumstance  distui'becl  this  plan ;  and 
Black,  '  solicitously  requested  by  many  with  prayers  and 
tears'  not  to  leave  St.  John  at  once,  remained  in  the  city 
Ibr  a  time.  Here  he  was  followed  by  McCoU,  who,  after 
having  spent  sis  weeks  with  hia  flock  at  St.  Stephen, 
I'eturned  to  St.  John,  to  remain  there  during  the  winter. 

'  On  the  14th  of  Octobei-,  1798,'  says  McCoH,  '  I  em- 
barked with  Mrs.  McColl  on  board  a  new  schooner, 
hound  to  the  city  of  St.  John.  We  had  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous passage  of  ton  days.  "Wo  made  things  as  agreeable 
as  we  could,  for  we  had  several  gentlemen  passengers  ; 
■they  were  jrolite  enough  to  lear,  whether  they  intended 
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to  comply  or  not.    Our  ft'iends  were  glad  to  soo  us  and  ' 
I  commenced   my  work   among   them;   oui-   meeting- 
house was    oftt'U  crowded  ....  In  the   coui-se  of  the   ' 
winter  I  strove  to  preach  the  word,  and  was  called  to 
baptizG   Bomo  children,   and  to  preach  at  the  Marsh, 
Six.  or  seven  sleighe-full    of  friends    accompanied  me. 
I  took  for  my  text,  Gal.  G.  7. — 'Be  not  deceived,  God 
ia   not  mocked.'     The  word   seomed  to  take  hold  and 
the  baptisms  wei'c  very  solemn  ;  but  no  sooner  was  I 
done  than  an  Antiuomiaii  preacher,  who  attended  with 
some  of  his  friends,   I'oso    up  and  denounced    me    to   J 
hell.     Some  of  his  fl'iends  stood  by  him  and  seconded 
his  charges ;  others  also  began  to  oppose;  but  at  my  re*J 
quest   the    landlord    commanded    sjleace.     Tliey    thenfl 
went  out  and  made  more  noise  about  the  door.     SomdV 
gentlemen    in  the  city,  who    wore  men   in   authority,  ^ 
were  displeased,  and   wanted  us   to  take   the   law  of  l 
those   ^Mople,    but  I  refused.     However,  I  saw   many  ] 
of  those   Antinomians   continue  to  attend   our  public  I 
meetings  while  I  remained  in  the  city.    In  the  course  j 
of  the  winter  I  visited  Fi'odericton,  theNashwaak,  and    i 
many  other  places  up  the  river.     The  snow  was  very  1 
deep,  and  the  time  very  stormy,  and  somctimoa  I  bad  j 
hai-d  doings  to  break  a  path  for  my  hoi-so.'  I 

On  his  return  to  the  city,  McColl,  at  Black'a  request,  J 
vi.tiled  Annapolis.  'After  having  remained  with  them  j 
tiro  months,'  he  says,  '  I  returned  to  St.  John,  where  1 
])Utling  the  society  tn  as  good  a  way  as  I  could,  I  pi-e-  j 
pared  to  return  to  St.  Stephen.  I  found  things  in  ft  j 
much  better  condition  than  I  could  expect,  after  an  nb-  1 
tienco  of  nine  months.  Mr.  Wataon  had  kej)!  them  in  U  J 
good  order  as  ho  could.  The  lii'st  Sunday,  we  had  abnn-  ] 
daDce  of  weeping,  but  weeping  may  be  where  there  is  luy  J 
religion.    I  now  began  iny  work  afresh,  and  nuula  il4 
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visit  to  the  LoJgi),  where  I  had  preached  before, — some 
few  times.  There  our  meetings  were  ext;eedingly  lively, 
iilthougb  veiy  amall.  One  day,  immediately  after  I  had 
]>iityed,  I  proposed  to  such  aa  felt  theirmindHawakoneJ, 
to  come  forwai-d  and  unite  in  class;  five  did  so,  who  had 
(.dear  oxpoi-ience  of  the  pai-doning  love  of  God.  In  a  fow 
weeks  more,  wo  had  cightecr.  This  good  work  exteiid- 
kI  to  other  parts  of  the  St.  Stephen  eii-euit,  ^^ 

The  single  name  of  John  Mann  appears  on  the  Min- 
utes of  1798,  in  connection  with  the  imraenae  field  inclu- 
.  dod  in  the  Windsor  and  AnnapoliB  circuits.  But  lie  waw 
not  quite  alone.  During  the  previous  year,  John  Coopoi*, 
after  having  passed  through  a  severe  tritvl,  bad  professed 
to  receive  a  fi'esh  aasnrance  of  the  favor  of  God,  and 
liad  been  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  membei'sbip. 
At  the  Conference,  permission  was  given  him  to  act  as  a 
local  preacher,  and  Black  was  authorized  to  call  him 
again  into  the  itinerancy,  if  ho  should  think  such  a 
step  advisable.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  year,  Cooper  made 
his  appearance  as  a  helper  of  Mann  in  hia  immense  charge, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  some  judicious  persons,  who 
deemed  longer  probation  desirable.  His  earlier  efforts 
ivore  crowned  with  some  dej^ree  of  anecess.  '  On  my  re 
turn  to  the  city  from  Sheffield,'  writes  McColl,  in  the 
spring  of  1799,  '  I  received  three  lettora  in  one  day,  from 
Mr.  Black,  requesting  mo  to  go  to  Annapolis,  where,  he 
said,  a  great  work  had  begun.  I  immediately  sot  out, 
and  found,  on  my  arrival  at  Annapolis,  the  next  day,  this 
noisy  work  going  on  under  the  preaching  of  J.  C. ;  but  I 
felt  soriy  I  could  not  wholly  approve  of  the  work.  ■ 
However,  I  remained  with  them  two  months.' 

The   difficulties  of  Black,  ua  presiding  elder,    wore 
greatly    increased  by  the  determination   of   Fidler    to- 
'B.  N.  A.  WigftilDB,'  1841,  pp.  4fiO-l. 
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votuni  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn.  Longings  J 
for  homo,  and  for  the  fellowship  of  former  colleagues,  1 
had  tempted  him  to  leave  his  work  during  the  pi-oviooa  i 
year,  but  Black,  who  could  ill  spare,  from  the  handful  1 
of  provincial  preachcra,  one  who  had  proved  himself  to  ] 
ho  a  workm.an  poaaessed  of  sterling  common  sense,  and  -I 
guided  hj  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  Ids  work,  liad  ' 
persuaded  him  to  remain.  While  in  Halifax,  during  ' 
Black's  absence  in  New  Brunswick,  Fiiiler  again  grew  j 
impatient  to  I'otum.  Black  hoped  that  an  appointment  J 
to  St,  Stephen  would  reconcile  him  to  a  further  dolfty,  ff 
but  receiving  unsatisfactory  replies  to  his  letters,  hoM 
addressed  to  him  fi-om  St.  John  an  earnest  appeal  tol 
postpone  his  return  and  await  an  opportunity,  when  '  hia'l 
lack  of  service  would  be  less  iinfi-iendly  to  the  intei-estaJ 
of  religion  in  the  Connexion.'  Fidler,  however,  woaldl 
not  bo  detained.  He  remained  at  his  post  in  HalilkKl 
until  Black's  return,  and  then  prepared  to  depart.  'IM 
spent  my  time,'  he  wrote  in  his  jonrnal,  '  agreeably  and  I 
pi-ofilably  till  October  the  11th,  Then  left  my  deaf  | 
Halifax  friends,  and  sailed  lor  Shelburne ;  called 
Liverpool,  and  spent  a  few  liours  agreeably  with  my  dear.a 
old  fi'iends ;  and  an-ived  safely  at  Shelburne  on  the  13tb.'  I 
-Uler  a  detention  of  a  month  at  Shelburne,  cansed  by  an 
attack  of  small-pox,  he  sailed  from  Shelbui-ne  on  the  13tb  i 
of  November,  1708,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  23rd  ^ 
of  the  same  month. 

The  career  of  Daniel  Fidler,  fi'om  the  time  of  his  retarnJ 
to  his  native  land  until  the  period  when,  an  old  patriarcii  f 
of  the  New  Jersey  Confurenco,  he  departed  to  dwell  iii>  J 
his  Master's  prescnco,  is  one  which  may  be  ti-aced  with  i 
uuininglcd  sutiefaction.  Coke  held  him  in  high  estoom,  J 
and  in  1800  selected  hi m  as  a  missionary  to  the  Bahamas' J 
Drafts  on  the  Uissionaj'y  Society,  and  letters  of  intro-J 
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dnction  to  different  pai-tios,  were  prepai'ed,  but  circum- 
stanws,  unknown  to  us,  prevented  him  from  reaching 
Ilia  West  Indian  appointment.  In  one  of  the  lettei'ts,  atl" 
dressed  to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Bahamas,  Coke 
wrote  concerning  him, '  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  honor,  integrity  and  loyalty.  His  primary  design  is 
to  .be  beneacial  to  the  blacks  and  colored  people,  but  he 
is  a  man  of  ability  sufficient  to  be  beneficial  to  any.' 
Eespeoting  his  term  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Doctor  wrote  to 
a  brother  minister,  '  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  gave  very 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  g-overnnieut,  to  our  Societies, 
and  to  all  who  knew  him.'  En  1808,  the  lack  of  support, 
which  drove  nearly  all  married  men  out  of  the  American 
itinerancy,  led  him  to  locate  and  enter  the  mercantile 
business  at  Baltimore ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1811, 
havingfmmished  both  an  opportunity  and  a  call  to  resume 
his  life  work,  he  again  offered  his  sei-vices  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  received  an  appointment.  His  second  marriage 
was  not  followed  by  location,  though  continuance  in  the 
itinerancy  involved  frequent  and  long  absence  from  his 
wife  and  children,  who,  after  1817,  remained  in  one 
locality. 

Hia  piety  must  have  been  of  a  singularly  happy  and 
cheerful  character.  His  diarj' shows  him  tohavoendurod 
many  hardships,  yet  no  complaint,  or  even  reference  to 
his  fare  or  compensation,  can  be  found  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  kindness  of 
ii'ienda,  and  to  the  support  and  comfort  derived  from  the 
Gospel  he  preached.  In  1831  tebocame  a  supernumerary. 
He,  howevei',  continued  to  lalxjur,  as  his  health  would 
permit,  with  increasing  zeal  and  acceptance,  nntil  within 
a  few  months  of  hia  death.  His  last  sermon,  after  a 
ministiy  of  more  than  half  a  century,  was  preached  on  the 
20tliof  June,  1842.   As  he  spoke,  ou  the  morning  of  that 
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day,  of  thomanifosLedandunvoiladgloty  of  God,  i-eaeiTed 
■  foi-  the  vision  of  the  faithful  when  the  earthly  strife  Bhall 
have  ceased,  his  soul  seemed  to  kindle  into  raptai'e,  in 
viswof  thea]tproacIi  of  that  period.  The  decline  of  health, 
thenceforward  more  rapid,  brought  with  it  o,  certain  con- 
fusion of  thought  respecting  temporal  aubjocte,  but  on 
that  of  religion  ho  was  '  clear,  Calm,  and  dispassionate," 
up  to  the  latest  hour  of  life.  Those  whoheard,  in  the  love. 
feast,  his  last  public  utterance,  will  not  soon  forget  the 
deop-toneii  foolings  with  which  he  spoke  of  mercies  post 
and  present,  and  of  his  brightening  prospect  of  a  certain, 
and  gloi-ious  immortality.  On  the  morning  of  the  %1V^. 
of  Augast,  1842,  ho  fell  asleep  in  Jeans.  " 

No  recoi'd  of  the  Confei'encc  of  1799,  which  was  aj^ 
pointed  to  be  held  at  Windsor  on  the  fii'st  Friday  iB 
June,  has  been  preserved ;  and  few  details  of  the  progi-ess 
of  the  work  in  the  several  circuits  during  that  year  have 
come  down  to  iis,  At  Sackville,  under  the  ministrj'  of 
Cooper,  appointed  to  the  Cumberland  circuit,  '  several 
wore  awakonod,  some  converted,  and  professors  invigor- 
ated and  excited  to  frash  activity  in  their  Master's  causa.' 
McCoU  spent  two  months  of  the  summer  in  St,  John,  and 
then  left  the  society  'in  peace  and  love,'  lo  return 
his  circuit  at  St.  Stephen. 

During  this  year  a  further  I'eduetion  in  the  staff 
ministerial  laborera  took  place,  through  the  removal  c£- 
William  Grandin.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference  he  re- 
turned  to  Liverpool  anil  remained  there  until  Decembor, 
when  ho  took  his  departure.  Fi-om  that  time  his  namA' 
has  no  place  in  our  i-ocords,  nor  in  the  Minutes  of  tha 
Conferences  in  the  Uiiitei  Stato.^,  to  which  country  ho' 
remove  1.  Grandin  vim  but  one  of  a  class  of 
men,  who  were  driven,  by  the  utterly  insufficient  prori 

"  *  New  Seney  Coaference  Heiuoriali'  p.  CO. 
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on  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  from 
a  ministry  in  which  they  had  done  noble  service.  Less 
eloquent  than  some  of  his  brethren,  he  won  the  respect 
and  love  of  those  among  whom  he  labored,  by  his  ami- 
able disposition  and  his  unwearied  and  plodding  efforts 
to  save  sinners  and  build  up  believers.  The  useful  lives 
and  triumphant  deaths  of  many,  blessed  under  his  min- 
istry, who  passed  away  from  various  parts  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  during  the  half-century  which  followed 
his  removal,  prove  that  he  was  a  workman  who  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  1799,  the  band  of  itinerants,  which 
Black  had  sought  by  persistent  effort  to  increase,  was 
reduced  to  six ;  William  Black,  John  Mann,  James  Mann, 
Duncan  McColl,  Benjamin  Wilson  and  John  Cooper. 
The  leader  of  these.  Black,  was  absent  from  the  Provinces 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  having  gone  to  seek  reinforce- 
ments in  another  direction. 
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Halifax.     Unliealthy   influences  at  Liverpool.     Shelburne.    Mr*. 
Hoose.  Windsor,  Decline  of  the  work  at  Newport.    Help  a^rd- 
ed  by  Bev.  W.  Twining  at  Horton.     CumbpcUnd.     Annapcilis. 
Loas  in   New  Brunswick  through  want  of  laborers.     St.  John. 
First  Methodist  cliurch  at  NashwaAk.     Sheffield.     McColl  at  St. 
Stephen.      Prince  Edward   Island.      Total   membership  in  the 
Lower  Provinces.     Loeees  by  removal  from  Halifax  and  St.  John. 
Solution   of  the  question  whetlier  the  Methoilism  of  tlie  Lower 
I'Tovinccs  should  be  allertheEnglish  or  American  tnie-  Influence 
of  AniericanMethodismupon  that  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  View! 
of  the   early  Provincial   Methadista  reapecUng  the  Epi 
Churcli.     Wesley's  advice   upon  the  subject.      Period  of 
separation  between  Methodists  and  EpiBcopalis 
Provinces.     Attack  of  the  Episcopal  Bishop. 

The  year  1799  forma  an  era  in  the  MetLodism  of  the 
Lower  Provinces.    The  ]a.gt  of  those  American  preach- 
ers, who  labored  for  a   nhort  time  in  Nova  Scotia  anil 
Now  Brunswick,    and  then  returned    lo  the    work  in  > 
United  States,  had  taljcu  his  departure.    Two,  who  had  I 
reached  the  Provinces  from  the  American  Conference^  J 
indeed,  remained,  but  one  of  these  settled,  a  year  or  two  I 
later  in  New  Brunswick,  while  the  other  waa  soon  dis-  J 
missed  from  the  miniatry.     And  at  the  end  of  1799,  J 
Black,  the  earnest  and  active  superintendent,  who  had] 
seen  laborers  arrive  and  depart,  until,  with  new  calla  for  I 
ministerial  labor  reaching  hi  m,  he  found  himself  unable  J 
to  supply  the  established  circuits,  Lad  left  Nova  Seo tin,  I 
to  seek,  in  another  quartei-,  tbe  assistance  he  conld   no  i 
longer  obtain  from  the  neighboring  republic. 

A  review,  at  tins  period  of  transition,  of  tho  state  of  I 
tho  circuits,  iti  which  churches  had  in  part  been  plKnt«d  f 
and  cberisbod  by  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  Amerl- J 
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can  itinerants;  and  an  estimutu  of  the  influtnuo  uxortod 
upon  tiie  Jlethodism  of  tiie  Lower  ProTincen  by  that  of 
the  United  States,  thi-ough  tho  preaenoo  of  these  itiner- 
ants, will  not  bo  uninteresting,  nor  uninstructtve.  Ma- 
toriala  for  sxuih  a  purpose  are  few  and  fi-ngnaentary — the 
English  minntes  in  which  the  retui'na  for  Its'!  are  copied 
for  several  yeai's  in  succession,  being  of  no  use — yot  ii 
comparatively  correct  view  may  be  obtained  ftoni  thu 
few  documents  of  tho  day  which  have  been  preserved. 

In  Halifax,  tho  church,  tho  comer  Btono  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  J ossop,  provided  accommodation  for  about 
nine  hundi-od  hearers.  Fidlor,  who  closed  bis  provincial 
ministry  in  that  town,  in  thoautumnof  1798,  preached  to 
'  very  lai'gG '  congregations,  with  '  much  liberty  and 
satisfaction.'  Those  changes  in  trade  which  led  to  many 
an-ivals  and  departures  affected  at  the  same  time  the 
membership  of  the  church.  The  number  of  these  wan 
also  occasionally  influonceil  by  the  movements  of  British 
regiments,  among  whom  Methodism  did,  at  that  day,  a 
quiet,  but  successful  work.  A  regiment  which  left 
Quebec  for  Halifax,  in  1199,  contained  twenty-six  mam- 
bei-sof  the  Methodist  Church.  Accoi-dingto  the  rotunic 
of  membership,  made  at  the  Conforonco  of  1798, — the 
latest  of  which  wo  have  been  able  to  avail  ourselves — 
the  chm-ch  in  Kalifax  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  momboi's,  among  whom,  said  an  itinerant,  wort' 
some  of  '  the  excellent  ones  of  tho  earth.' 

Prom  Liverpool,  where  the  congi-egations  worshipped 
in  a  '  neat,  large  building,'  capable  of  containing  five  or 
six  hundred  persons,  a  membership  of  ono  hundred  and 
thii-ty  was  at  the  same  timo  i-eported.  Already,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  towards  'ebb  and  flow'  in  religious  feel- 
ing was  observed  in  that  circnit.  The  tide  at  this  period 
was  at  tho  obb.      The  social  infliiences  of  tho  place, 
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and  the  public  balls,  had  developed  in  tho  minda  of  the 
young  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  religion,  and  to  those  who 
sought  from  the  pulpit  to  jjoint  out  '  a  more  excellent 
way.'     The  business  of  Liverpool  at  tho  close  of  the  last 
century  was   also  unfavorable  to  religious  prospei'ity. 
The  merchants  of  that  town,  who  had  euffered  severely 
through  the  capture  of  a  number  of  theirvessets  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade,  had  entered  heartily  into  priva-   i 
tceriugi  and  had  fitted  out  sovoral  vessels  to  prey  upon   i 
the  enemy's    commerce.     The   influence  of  a   business 
which  has  since  been  condemned  as  unjust,  by  nearly  all 
civilized  nations;    tho   departnro   of  privateers,    chiefly 
manned  from  the  neighborhood,  and  thoir  ii'equent  re-    , 
turn  with  prizes;  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  who  came 
to  pui-chase  the  captm-ed  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  were   i 
unfavorable  to  religious  thought  and  practice. 

Tho  member.ship  of  the  Sliolburno  circuit,  which  in- 
cluded Shelburne,  Barrington,  and  tho  Intel-mediate  set- 
tlements, was  reported  to  he  one  hundred  fifty-eight. 
The  changes,  which  had  led  to  the  almost  total  depopu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Shelburne,  had  seriously 
affected  the  membership  of  the  cireuit.  Not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  who  had  ]ii-ofes8ed  con- 
version through  the  agency  of  the  early  Methodist 
laborers  had  been  scattered  abi-oad.  James  Mann,  sta- 
tioned on  the  circuit  in  1799,  reported  the  work  aa  wear- 
ing '  ti  bettor  aspect,'  Services  wei-e  then  held  at  .Shel- 
burne in  a  sail-loft  in  Ann  street,  fitted  up  for  the 
pui'pose  with  pulpit  and  benches  ;  in  Barrington,  during 
tho  summer,  in  the  old  meeting-house  at  tho  head  of  tho 
harbor;  and  at  the  other  settlements,  in  private  house.-*. 
At  the  head  of  those  membei's  who  resided  in  the  town 
of  Shelburne  was  Robert  Barry,  who  had  clung  to  its 
doHtioies,  while  with  sorrow  he  had  seen  thousands  de- 
part. 
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Associated  with  Robert  Barry,  in  the  less  public  du- 
ties of  the  church  at  Shelburne,  was  hia  sister  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth  Bany  was  a  convert  of  Captain  Webb,  who  at  the 
■commeneement  of  the  Eevolutionary  war  had  I'eturiieii 
to  England.  Webb's  native  talent,  says  Tyernian,  '  was 
respectable;  he  had  aeon  much  of  life;  hia  education  ena- 
bled hini  to  read  his  Greek  Testament,  which  is  still  a 
much-prized  relic  in  America  ;  his  enthasiasm  was  al- 
most nnbounded ;  and  hia  impassioned  eloquence  eome- 
timea  overwhelming.'  Portsmouth,  the  residence  of  the 
Barry  family,  was  favored  with  his  services.  '  Here 
crowds  of  sailoi's  and  soldiere  listened  with  all  possible 
venei-ation  to  the  Christian  warrior,  whose  shaded  eye 
gave  evidence  of  his  active  service,  and  under  the  spon- 
taneous effusions  of  his  holy  eloquence  ti-embled  as  they 
would  not  have  trembled  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  wept 
on  account  of  sin,  when  they  would  have  scorned  to  weep 
on  account  of  pain.'  Othei-s  also  listened  to  him  with 
deep  interest.  On  a  certain  day,  on  which  he  preached 
at  Poi'tsmouth,  Elizabeth  Barry,  with  some  thoughtless 
young  friends,  went  to  hear  him.  He  read  for  his  text, 
'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  na- 
tions that  forget  God.'  As  he  described  class  after  class 
to  whom  these  words  were  applicable  her  attention 
was  arrested.  For  a  time  she  inwardly  replied  to  the 
pi'eacher,  as  he  described  certain  characters,  '  This 
does  not  apply  to  me  ;'  but,  before  the  close  of  the  ser- 
-vice,  the  Spirit  had  made  such  an  application  of  the 
truth  to  her  conscience,  as  caused  her  to  return  to  her 
Tiome  under  the  conviction  tha,t  she  was  a  sinner.  Con- 
"viction  in  her  case  was  soon  followed  by  conversion, 
IRobert  Ban-y  loved  his  sister  with  a  deeper  afl'ection, 
now  that  he  in  a  sti-ange  land,  and  she  at  home,  had  he- 
■come  partakers  of  the  coauuon  salvation.    As  he  was 
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thon    mimaiTJed    he    invited    hei-    to    como    out    to  i 
Sholljunic,  and    l<eop  hoiiae  for  him.     She  left  home  I 
with  the  intention  of  returning   after   a  time,  but   hor 
marriage,  in  1788,  with  Dr.  John  Hooso,  a  surgeon  of 
one  of  the  dishanded  Hoasian  regiments,  fixed  her  i-esi- 
duncQ  permanently  at  Shelburoo.    Hor  honae  becamo 
a  Mothodiat  centre,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  home  of  the    1 
young  ministoi"  stationed  on  the  circuit.     In  September,  m 
1824,  after  years  of  '  pain  and  feebleness  extreme,'    she  I 
untorod  into  rest.  ■ 

The  Windsor  cii-cuit,  which  embraced  Horton,  Cbi-n-a 
wallis,  Falmouth,  Windsor  and  Newport,  had  suffered  ■ 
severely  from  a  lack  of  miuieterial  oversight.  Fi-om  this  V 
circuit  a  memboi'ahip  of  eighty  was  reported.  The-J 
cUurcJi  at  Windsoi-,  which  some  can  yet  remember,  then  1 
stood  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  village  which  lay  along-  l 
tha  banks  of  the  Avon.  During  the  winter,  services  J 
woi'c  held  in  dwellings,  and  in  the  workshop  of  Walter  1 
Rickai-ds.  Tho  visits  of  the  preachers  wora  occasional  j 
rather  than  regular.  A  minister  who  halted  at  Windsor,  1 
and  preached  there  one  evening  in  tho  autumn  of  1900,  I 
tu  a  '  respectable  little  eompany,'  in  a  private  dwelling,  i 
noted  with  regi-et  the  decline  of '  vital  Christianity,'  an<l  | 
the  prevalence  of  '  indifference,  gaiety  and  fashion,'  yet  I 
I'ojoiced  over  a  few  who  woi-shipped  God  in  tho  spirit.  In  1 
Newport,  a  sad  decline  had  taken  place.  The  [jassage  of  J 
years  and  the  care  of  a  numei-ous  family  had  lessened  J 
John  Mann's  power  to  labor.  Soon  after  his  arrival 'J 
tit  Newport  a  revival  of  rare  power  and  oxtont  had  M 
t:tkon  place  under  his  miuiBtry,  but,  fram  causes  upoafl 
which  it  would  ho  idle  to  dwell,  a  severe  reaction  badfl 
followed.  '  Multitudes,'  says  James  Mann,  in  a  biogra-  ■ 
])hical  sketch  of  his  brother,  '  flocked  to  hear,  and  a  soei^  ■ 
ly  was  formed  which  consisted  of  about  sixty  memborB,! 
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most  of  whom  had  experienced  a  happy  change  from 
nature  to  grace,  from  ain  to  holiness,  and  i'rom  bondage 
to  liberty.  It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that 
s  few  years  afterward  the  work  began  to  decline  ;  and 
many  left  the  society,  fell  into  the  Antinomian  delusion 
and  joined  the  Nowlights,  while  others  fell  into  open 
sin,  which  caused  him  many  paini'ul  and  sorrowful 
houra.'  In  July,  1794,  a  lot  of  land  was  given  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Newport,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing month  another  lot  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  ti-ue- 
tee^  at  Kennetcoolc,  for  the  same  pni-poso.  The  erection 
of  the  church  at  Newport  wag  at  once  proceeded  with, 
but  no  steps  towards  the  building  of  that  at  Konnetcook 
seem  to  have  beeu  taken  for  a  number  of  yeara. 

At  HortOD,  where  many  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
verted under  the  miniatry  of  Black  and  Garrettson  had 
been  lost  to  Methodism  through  the  lack  of  pastoral 
cai-e,  a  number  remained  faithful.  To  these  the  Episcopal 
minister  of  Cornwall  is,  William  Twining,  preached  once 
in  three  weeks,  in  their  own  chui-ch  at  Lower  Eoi-ton, 
where  he  also  frequently  administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Upon  the  separation  of  Comwallis,  in  1790,  from  Wilmot 
and  Aylesforf,  all  of  which  places  had  boon  under  tho 
charge  of  one  minister,  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Pi-opagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  had 
appointed  Mr.  Twining,  previously  their  missionary  at 
Exhuma,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Comwallis.  He  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  min- 
ifitiy  without  that  pei-sonal  experience  of  salvation  which 
must  ever  be  the  grand  qualification  for  that  office. 
When  Black  fii-st  met  him,  in  tho  autumn  of  1793,  he 
saw  but  dimly  God's  method  of  saving  men,  yet  he  was 
Bufflciently  enlightened  to  discern  in  Black  an  ambassa- 
dor of  Christ,  to  receive  him,  as  such,,  and  to  hear  him 
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pi-each.      Black  wi'itca  respecting  him,    in  1804; 
Boveral  years  the  Eev.  Mr.  Twining,  a  ininistet-  o: 
Established  Church,  and  missionary,  I'e.sident  at  ( 
Trallis,  ha3  once  in  three  weeks  preached  in  oar  chapel  I 
at  Horton,  and  fi-eqiiently  administered  the  Lard's  Sup*  -I 
per  to  our  people.      About  five  or  ais  yeara  ago,  he  waa.  I 
brought  to  experience  the  converting  gi-ace  of  God,  front  f 
which  time  ho  has  not  shunned  to  preach  the  necessityj 
oi' regeneration,  and  wai-mly  to  pre.'^s  on  the  conscience*  J 
of  his  hearers  this  and  theotherdistinguifihing  doctrinesl 
of  the  Gospel.    He  has  beon  frequently  preaent  at  thO'l 
meeting  of  the  class,  when  he  has  bpokun    with    muclt>| 
sweetness,  humility,  and   thankfulness  of  the  grace  i 
Jesiiw  Christ,  and  of  the  Loivl's  dealings  with  his  aoulfg 
and  has  Bometime.i  met  the  society  himself.    His  attach-  J 
meat  to  the  Methodists,  and  his  plain  mannei-  of  preach-  ' 
iug  the  Gospel,  have  brought  upon  him  much  reproach, 
and  considcmble   trial   fi'om   some,   from  whom    much 
eucoui'ugoiiiBnt  ought  to  have  been  receivod.     Benjamin 
BBleher,  Esq.,  one  of  his  vestry,  who  had  been  his  pi-in- 
cipal  opponent,  and  had  laid  many  charges  against  him 
tefore  the  bishop,  on  his  death-bed  sent  fur  Mr.  Twining 
to  pi-ay  with   him,    and  in  his   will   Joft  two  hundred 
pounds  towai'ds  building  him  a  church.'      After  convei*- 
aion,  Mr.  Twining  thought  seriously   of  placing  himself 
under  the  direction  of  the  MothodistConference.    Black, 
it  is  said,  advised  him  tu  remain  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
believing  that  his   continuance  there  would   enable  hito. 
to    do    good    in    circles    not  •  then    accessible     to 
Methodist    minister.         This    advice — based    upon    ; 
a.tsumptiou,  which,  possibly  correct  at  that  day,   nc 
detains  some  men  of  true  piety  and  devotion  in  a  Chorclil 
whei-e  by  their  pei-sonal  ministry  they  benefit  the  drcla  j 
of  their  parishioners,   while  by  the  influence  of  their  J 
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names  and  character  they  load  a  much  larger  number 
within  the  range  of  opiniona  and  practices,  which  they 
themselves  utterly  comioma — Mr.  Twining  followed  ; 
biit  to  the  end  of  his  days  ixstained  a  warm  regard  for 
Methodism.  After  having  discharged  for  several  yeara 
the  dutie.s  of  parochial  minister  and  garrison  chaplain 
at  Sydney,  C.B.,  ho  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he  finish- 
ed a  long  term  of  service,  universally  respected  and  la- 
mented. His  son,  John  Thomas  Twining,  d.d,,  for  many 
years  hold  the  position  of  giirrison  chaplain  at  Ilalifax, 
and  attended  to  the  duties  of  that  office  wil  h  rare  fidelity. 
The  Cumberland  circuit  was  situated  partly  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  partly  in  New  Brunswick.  It  consisted  of  a 
chain  of  settlementa,  stretching  from  the  Nappan  river 
on  the  east,  to  the  Peticodiac  river  on  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty  raitoa.  The  principal  places  were 
Sackville  and  Point  de  Bute.  From  these  the  minister 
extended  his  labors  to  Dorchester,  Amhei-st,  Port  Lawi-- 
ence,  Fort  Cumberland,  Bale  de  Yerte,  and  Nappan,  and 
occasionally  to  Wallace.  At  Point  de  Bute  stood  the 
'stone  chapel,'  surrounded  by  woods ;  at  Sackville  stood 
another  chapel;  at  Amherst,  the  inhabitants  listened  to 
sermons  preached  in  the  court-house ;  while,  at  Fort  Law- 
i-ence,  the  house  of  Thomas  Eoach,  Esq.,  and  atNappan, 
that  of  Mr,  Pike,  answered  the  pui-pose  of  a  church. 
At  Doi-chestor,  eei-vices  were  held  in  ditt'erent  dwellings, 
to  accommodate  a  scattered  population.  In  this  large 
cii-cuit  there  had  been  little  growth  for  several  years. 
TJnder  the  laboi-s  of  Cooper,  in  1799,  a  few  gleams  of 
light  encouraged  weary  watchers,  but  these  were  not  fol- 
owed  by  pure  and  perfect  day-  Wallace,  so  fur  distant 
as  to  be  regarded  an  appendage,  and  not  a  part  of  the 
circuit  proper,  and  therefoi-e  seldom  visited,  presented  a 
pleasant  exception  to  the  general  character.    *  There,' 
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wrote  Black, '  the  most  abandoned  liiive  for  a  number  of  « 
yoai-a  become  the  most  orderly  and  pioua  part  of  th» 
country,'  while  '  civil  and  religious  diticoi-ds  have  render- 
ed almost  vain,  all  the  labors  bestowed  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  circuit.'  One  hundred  and  twenty  raerabera 
were  reported  from  Cumberland  at  the  Conference  of 
1798. 

The  neighborhoods  in  the  Annapolis  circuit,  eitend- 
from  Wilmot  Moontain  to  the  Waldock  settlement,  had  j 
been  freqnently  viKitod  with  revivals,  through  which 
large    numbers    wore    brawght    into   communion   with 
Christ,  and  fellowship  with  His  Cborch.    In  this  cii-cuit  I 
Black  had  won  souls  for  his  Master  at  the  beginniog  of  1 
his  itinerancy;  and   Grandin   had  also   successfully  la-  f 
bored    there    for    some    tiuae.  In    1862,    Abraham 

Lent,  of  Clements,  who,  with  his  worthy  wife  was  among 
tJie  first  converts  under  Grandin's  faithful  ministry,  fin- 
ished his  consistent  course  when  nearly  a  hundi-cd  yeara 
of  age.     Eighty  membera   "were  reported  fi-om  the  Cir- 
cuit, 'nearly  all  of  whom,'  Raid  Black,  'profess  an  experi- 
mental knowiedge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  redeeming 
love,'  "With  regular  services  and  proper  pastoral  care  the 
number  gathered  into  church -membership  would  have 
been  very  much  larger.    About  this  period  a  neat  little 
church,    capable    of   seating    four    hundi-ed    persons,    ' 
was  oi-octed  at  Annapolis.     Several  visits  had  been  paid 
to  Digby,  after  the  removal  of  the  coloi-ed  people  to 
Sien-a  Leone,  but  without  any  satisfactory  lesulta.    The  , 
large  amount  of  smuggling  caiTied  on  at  Digby,  at  the  | 
close  of  the  centurj',  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  tmdicg,  \ 
visiting,  and  drinking;    the  neglect  of  public  worship; 
and  the  profiine  swearing,  of  which  the  worthy  rector, 
Bogor  Yiota,  complained  in  an  address  to  his  parishioners, 
at  Michaelmss,  1789,  and  for  the  suppression  of  which 
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ho  begged  the  magistrates  to  use  their  authority,  had  ex- 
«rtoi  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place. 

From  the  lack  of  laborers  the  work  in  New  Bnins- 
^Tick  suffered  more  seriously,  if  poasibSe,  than  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Fields  white  nnto  the  harvest  received  no  atten- 
tion, while  settlements  where  a  good  work  had  been 
begun  obtained  a  so  small  proportion  of  pastoml  earo 
that  the  societies  formed  were  soon  scattered.  Through 
these  cansea  the  circuits  in  that  province  had  so  far  lost 
theiv  identity,  that  ut  tho  conference  of  1798,  their 
names  were  not  placed  upon  tho  Minutes, — the  name 
of  New  Brunswick  only  appearing  in  connection  with 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  members  I'otumod  from 
that  provinca  Of  the  number  of  members  reported, 
about  eighty  were  resident  in,  or  very  near  St.  John. 
In  that  town,  the  services  held  in  the  church  purchased 
during  Bishop's  short  paslxH'ate,  and  supposed  to  seat 
four  hundi'ed  persons,  were  well  attended.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  reported  membership  wore  to  be  found 
at  St.  Stephen,  and  in  the  societies  formed  at  Sheffield, 
Jfashwaak  and  Fredericton.  The  distance  of  the  last 
three  societies  from  their  fi-iends  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St,  John  permitted  them  to  receive  but  a  veiy  small 
share  of  attention  from  any  ministers  who  might  find 
their  way  fora  time  to  thecity.  The  di3e3ui-agem._ents, 
in  spite  of  which  Duncan  IBlair  and  his  few  fi-iends  at 
Fredericton  still  held  on  their  way,  have  been  pointed 
out  on  a  pi-evioTia  page.  The  first  Methodist  chui-ch  at 
tho  Nashwaak  was  built  in  1795.  It  stood  in  front  af 
the  lot  on  which  the  Presbyterian  church  now  stands. 
Shelter,  and  not  beauty,  was  the  object  of  its  builders. 
It  was  built  of  logs,  and  floored  and  coiled  with  boards 
sawn  by  hand;  a  piece  of  plank,  supported  by  fourpoaia 
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served  for  a  desk,  while  a  siniiiar  an-angement  of  suita- 
ble height  formod  a  seat  for  the  preacher.  The  hearers 
provided  their  own  seats.  In  this  church  some  of  tie 
old  foro-fathers  of  the  hamlet  leai-ned  of  Christ,  One, 
who  knew  well  the  early  Methodiste  of  Sheffield,  raosi  of 
whom  had  been  Congrogationalist*',  writes  of  them  as 
'worthy  old  professors,  very  discerning  people,  andlit- 
tei'ly,  very  piona  and  loving  disciples  of  Christ.'  Sin?e  \ 
the  departure  of  Fidler  the  services  conducted  by  their 
own  pastors  had  been  few  and  iiTcgulai-.  Under  such  J 
circumstances,  much  increase  in  numbers  could  not  be-J 


'If  this  river,' Black  wrote  in  1804,'  'had  been  properly  ' 
supplied  with  snitahlo  preachers,  for  twelve  years  back, 
almost  the  entire  countiy  for  two  hundred  miles  together, 
would    have  embraced  the  Methodist  doetiine.    That 
time  is  now  lost;  they  are  deeply  initiated  into  the  mys-   ■ 
teries  of  Antinomianism,  which  in  some  instances  has 
produced  oxti'avagaoces,  hardly  to  be  sui'passed  in  th&  1 
whole  history  of  enthnaiasm.     Most  of  those  who  were 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Ailiiic,  and  are  here  commonly 
called   "  New  lights,"  have    lately,  both  preachers  and 
]ieople,  assumed  the  name  of  Baptists,  and  are  becoine 
somewhat  more  sober,  botli  in  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Their  doctrines  lormorly   were  a  strange  mi.ttureof   ] 
Mysticism  and  Antinomianism.  They  have  now  adopted 
a  looser  kind  of  Calvinism   than  genoj-ally  prevails  in 
England.    Tot  there  are  amongst  them  many  very  pious 
persons  who  deqily  lament  these  <li so i-ders,  and  to  whom 
I  feel  my  heart  united  in  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ.' ' 

The  position  of  Duncan  McColl  at  St.  Stephen  re- 
sembled that  of  John  Manr.  at  Kowport.    Each  dwelt  OD 
liis  own  lands,  whence  he  made  occasional  [ 
'  'Hethodift  SUgMlne,'  1802,  p.  19IX 
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other  portions  of  the  field,  while  he  devoted  the  largei" 
Bbare  of  his  time  to  the  localities  nearest  hia  home. 
One  difference  existed, — a  ahildless  home  left  McColl 
more  fi-ee  to  extend  hia  laboi-s,  where  he  or  his  hrcthren 
diacemed  pressing  need.  His  fi-equent  ahaenee  from  St. 
Stephen  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the  pi-oaperity  of 
the  work  in  that  part  of  the  province,  yet,  in  the  antnmn 
of  1799,  he  was  cheered,  by  converaioQa  in  sci'oral  parts 
of  the  cireait. 

The  Island  of  St.  John,  to  which,  in  1799,  the  name  of 
Prince  Edward  was  given,  had  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
Minutes.  No  preacher  had  visited  it,  suhMequeutly  to 
Black's  journey  thither  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  and  even 
the  nominal  i-eturn  of  membership  had  been  allowed  to 
drop  fVom  the  list.  Benjamin  Chappell,  in  the  absence 
of  any  prospect  of  ministerial  supply  from  the  Methodist 
Confbi'ence,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Bishop  Inglis  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  which  he  described  the  spiritual  necessi- 
tiea  of  the  iHland,  and  roquestod  aid.  To  assist  him 
in  the  selection  of  a  proper  person,  Mr.  Chappell 
asked  in  somewhat  suggeative  etyle,  for  a  man,  '  rot  full 
of  himself  and  pride,  as  of  new  wine,  but  a  man  of  sense 
nnd  experience,  able  to  teach  the  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion.' The  Bishop  had  no  such  man  to  spare,  and  thei-e- 
ibre  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Charlotte  remained  for  a 
fui-ther   period    the    only  Protestant   minister  in  the 


The  total  membership  of  the  Methodist  Chui'ch  in 

ItheLowerProvinfes,  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, may  be  estimated  at  eight  hundred  aud  fifty,  and 
the  number  of  its  adherents  at  about  three  thonsauds. 
The  proportion  of  the  attendants  upon  public  worship- 
to  the  membership  of  the  Church  was  smaller  at  that 
day  than  at  present;  as  many  of  those  of  whom  the- 
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aocietia^  were  then  composed  were  individualsj  who 
under  a  strong  conviction  ol  duty,  and  unaccompanied,' in 
many  instances,  by  tboir  nearest  relatives,  had  with- 
drawn irom  a  ministry  "which  failed  in  its  presentation 
of  Gospel  truth  to  afford  any  satial'actory  answer  to  that 
question  of  questions,  '  How  shall  a  man  he  just  with 
God.'  In  view  of  the  email  staff  of  preachei'S  in  the 
field,  the  unceasing  opposition  to  which  they  are  were 
exposed  from  more  than  one  quartei-,  and  the  constant 
losses  by  removals,  the  success  indicated  hy  tho 
flgoi'es  used  may  be  regai'ded  as  of  no  mean  character. 
The  loss  to  the  membership,  from  i-emovala  only,  had 
been  very  great.  Black,  in  1804,  estimated  those 
from  the  church  in  Halifax,  from  the  time  of  his  trans- 
fer to  that  place,  at  three  hundred  ;  and  tho.se  from  St. 
John,  from  the  an'ival  of  Bishop  in  I'TSl,  at  one  hun- 
dred. A  few  of  those  who  removed  inay  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  societies  in  other  pi-ovin- 
cial  cii'cuits,  but  tho  great  majority  had  either  gone  to 
districts  where  such  identification  was  impossible,  or  had 
taken  their  departure  from  tho  pi-ovinces.  liespecting 
other  disadvantages  under  which  our  fathoi-s  labored  at 
this  period,  James  Mann  writes,  'We  have  been  laboring 
as  in  the  fire,  scarcely  able  to  keep  those  who  from  timo 
to  time  are  impressed  with  divine  things,  from  being 
decoyed  by  deceivers,  or  fi-om  embracing  those  per- 
nicious doctrines  which  are  generally  disseminated 
through  this  country.' 

The  final  withdi-awal  of  the  American  pi-oachers, 
thi-ough  whose  laboi-s,  in  part,  these  societies  had 
Itecn  estaliliahed,  furnished  a  solution  to  tho  pi-ob- 
lem  whether  Jlethodisra  in  the  Lower  Piiivinces 
should  assume  the  Episcopal  form  of  chui-ch-gov- 
ernmont,   a&    in  the  United    States ;    or   the    Prosby- 
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toi'ian    form,    as     in     England.        During  the    eariior 
years  of  her  history  the  probabilities  had  been  in  favor 
of  the  former.     The  official  designations  were  all  those 
of  the  Mothodist  Episcopal  style.     The  ordination  parch- 
ments, oven  of  those  who  were  oi-dained  in  England  for 
Nowfonndland,  were  signed  hy  Coke,  as  'Bishop  oF  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;'  all  Coke's  letters  to  Black 
■were  addressed  to  him,  as  '  Pi'esiding  Elder  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ;'  in  the 
Minutes  the  distinction  between  'elders'  and    'deacons' 
was  carefully  observed ;   and  in  the  original  book  of  re- 
cords at  Halifax,  commenced  by  Black,  the  American 
designation  is  used.    In   their  financial  arrangements 
also,  the  ministers  in   Nova    Scotia  had   adopted  the 
American  rule  of  1785,  by  which  the  annual  allowance 
of  each  preacher  was  fixed  at    '  sixty-fonr  dollai's  and  no 
more.'     This  virtual  adoption  of  American  titles  and 
usages  had  not  taken  place  withoat  the  implied  sanction 
of  Wesley.     '  Does  there  not  want,'    he   had   written  to 
Bla«k,  in  1784,  '  a  closer  and  more  direct  connection  be- 
tween you  of  the  North,  and  the  Societies  under  Francis 
Asbuiy  7    Is  it  not  more  advisable  that  you  should  have 
.    a  constant  con-espondonce  with  each  other,  and  act  by 
united  counsels  1    Perhaps  it  is  for  want  of  this  that  so 
many  have  drawn  back'.  *     The  designation,  by  Wesloyi 
^       of  trarrettson,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Socie- 
H       ties  in  the  British  dominion'^  m  America,  and  the  effort 
H       made  by  Coke  to  soLure  his  appointmentj  furnish  a  more 
^1       emphatic   expression   of  "Wesley's   views.      With  these 
^B       views  Coke   was   in   thoiough   sympathy.     In  1791,  he 
^k       wrote  to  Black  fioni  Chatham,  Kent;   'I  don't  find  any 
^B       objection  to  give  the  government  of  the  work  in  Nova 
^1      Scotia  to  the  American  Conference,  on  condition  that 


I  'Memoir  of  Blact,'  p.  127. 
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yon  continue  presiding  elder,  and  that  the  brethren  i 
general  in  Nova  Scotia  will  not  object  to  it.'   Black,  who 
for  many  year*  cherished  a.  wish  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  was  anxious  to  see  the  wovk  placed  under  Asbmy'a 
car'e.     The  '  objection'  to  his  removal  from  the  provinces 
'  he  endeavored,'  his  biogi-apher  tells  ns,  '  at  one  period  to   , 
obviate,  by  proposing  that  the  Societies  in  NovaScotift- 
and  the  sister  provinces   should  be  transferred  to  th«'J 
American  Connexion.     Their  proximity  to  the  United'] 
States,  he  was  then  of  opinion,  would  greatly  contribatal 
to  the  extension  and  stability  of  the  wort,  by  seoaring'.fl 
a  more  regular  supply  of  ministerial  agency,  and  iJie  T 
efficient  Buperinf  endence  of  the  Bishops.'     '  It  is  now  ikm 
subject  of  consideration  among  us,'  Black  at  one  time  | 
wrote  to  Bishop  Aabuiy,  '  whether  we  ought  not  to  put  I 
oui-selves  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Bishops. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  some  of  the  preachers.'  • 

Black's   proposal,    though  in   accordance   with    th«  | 
views  ofWosley  and  Coke,  was  never  carried  into  effect    , 
The  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  seemed  almost  a  matter  of 
certainty  when  Coke  received  the  consent  of  Garrettson's 
brethren  to  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  in  British 
North  America,  but,  for  reasons  which  have  never  been  J 
clearly  stated,  that  appointment  was  cancelled.    Itse 
pt-obablo  that  such  a  proposal  would  have  been  submit-  -1 
ted  by  Coke  to  the  Provincial  Conference,  in  17Sfi,  had 
he  reach»3d  Halifax ;  hut  the  tempest  bore  him  away  to  M 
the  W^st  Indies.     It  seemed  still  more  probable  that  at   < 
the  Provincial  Conference  of  1 793,  in  view  of  the  corres-   1 
pomienco  which  had  taken  place  between  Coke  and  Black  ' 
upon  the  subject,  arrangements  would  be  made  to  plaoo 
the  provincial  work  under  the  careof  the  American  Con- 
ference; but  circunistancoa — often  only  another  wordfbr 

■  ■  Hcmnir  of  Black,'  p.  310. 
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ProvideDce- — led  Coke  homeward,  aDd  though,  on  reach- 
ing England,  he  wrote  Black,  '  Xova  Scotia  and  New 
BruQSwic'k  ai'e  fli-sl  upon  my  list  to  be  visited  in  all 
America,'  he  never  looked  upon  the  country,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  which  had  first  stirred 
his  bouudlesB  energies,  and  on  behalf  of  which  he  had 
made  hia  first  missionary  appeal  and  collection. 

The  link  necessary  for  the  connection  of  the  Metho- 
dism of  the  Lower  Provinces  with  that  of  the  United 
States  was  thus  missing,  and  the  consequences  became 
obvious.  Asbui-y  frft  himself  bound  to  devote  hia  whole 
energies  to  the  caltivation  of  the  large  field  over  which 
he  had  been  made  overseer;  and  the  American  preachers, 
finding  themselves  in  an  ambiguoas  position  through 
the  prosecution  of  their  work  in  a  region  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  General  Conference ;  and  exixtsed  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Provincial  Governments- — -that  of  New 
Brunswick  in  particular — in  consequence  of  their  inabi- 
lity as  American  citizens  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
withdrew  one  after  another  to  their  own  country,  leav- 
ing the  few  original  laboi-ers  to  continue  their  work, 
unaided  and  alone.  These,  thus  abandoned,  had  to  sub- 
mit to  eee  fields  white  unto  the  harvest,  in  which  they 
had  hoped  to  gather  sheaves,  occnpied  by  othci-s,  whose 
views  of  Gospel  truth  they  could  not  sanction,  and  some 
of  whose  practices  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  con- 
demn, Thencefoi'wai'd  the  oi'dination  by  Asbuiy  of 
sevei-al  provincial  pi'eachers,  who  visited  the  United 
States  for  that  pui-pose,  constituted  the  only  connection 
of  American  with  Pi-ovincial  Methodism. 

To  speculate  upon  the  results  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  a  different  course  would  be  idle. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  Methodism,  which 
holds  but  a  fourth-rate  position  among  the  Churchos  of 
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the  Lower  Provinces,  standa  in  the  American  Hepablic, 
and  in  the  Pi'ovince  of  Ontano,  where  it  was  fostei-ed  by 
the  American  Conference,  in  advance  of  all  other  religi- 
ons bodies. 

It  was,  doubtless,  well  for  the  future  independence  o 
Provincial  Methodism  that  at  this  formative  period,  soj 
many  American  preachers  were  associated  with  Black.  \ 
With  that  type  of  Methodism  seen  in  Yorkshire,  whera  J 
Wesley,    Nelson   and  other   itinerants,  only    intent   oitfl 
preaching  the  Word,  as  enjoined  in  the  New  Testamentil 
had  no  time  for  more  elaborate  sen-ices.  Black  was  mosftf 
familiar.    His  training  had  also  saved  him  fiom   thsl 
influence  of  those  '  invetei-ate  prejudices,'  which  hampeiv  1 
ed  Wesley  throughout  life,  and  often  cansed  his  actions  \ 
to  be  contradicted,  so  fiir  aa  they  could  be,  by  his  wor^. 
The  early  Methodist  laify  of  the  Lower  Provinces  were  I 
not,  however,  unanimous   in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  Episcopal  Church.     The  eaiOy  Yorkshire  settlers, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  it  tbi'ongh  conscientioas  con- 
victions, had  no  scruples  about  entire  sepai-ation  fi-om  its  J 
cornmunion.    Those  whom  Methodism,  happily  forfaei^l 
self,  had  gathered  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Congregationat  I 
Churches,  weakened  through  the  influence  oftheEevo.1 
lutionary  war,  and  broken  down  through  the  Newlight  I 
agitation,  were  equally  fi'ee  from  any  perplexing  doubts. 
It  need  seai-cely  be  added  that  those  Methodists,  who 
were  of  Presbyterian  descent,  had  brought  with  them 
as  a  i-osnlt  of  their  early    training  a   measure  of  that  . 
spirit  of   civil   and  religious  independence  for  whiohJ 
Presbyterian  ism  has  always  been  distinguished.    Chi  tfa«fl 
other  hand,  the  small  body  of  Methodisis,  which  had  I 
reached  the  Provinces  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had   cer-  I 
tain  Episcopal  predilections.     In  New  York  they  had  aU    ' 
tended  Episcopal  services,  and  had  in  conEeqnence  i 
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ceived  a  kindly  recognition  from  tho  clergy ;  and  having 
made  serious  sacrificea  for  tho  sake  of  Britain,  it  ia  not 
strange  that  they  clung  with  a  certain  chivairic  feeling 
to  a  Church,  to  which,  however  unjustly,  had  been  given 
a  deariy-loved  national  name.  Robert  Bainy,  a  rec- 
ognized loader  among  these,  when  writing  many  years 
later  to  a  Iriend  whom  he  feai'ed  to  be  wavering  in  his 
attachment  to  Methodism,  said :  '  I  waa  myself  at  one 
time  so  attached  to  the  "  Church"  forms  that  I  opposed 
the  introduction  of  preaching  in  "  Church"  hours  at 
Shelburne ;  and,  had  I  had  any  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
my  family  circle,  I  do  not  know  how  far  my  opposition 
might  have  carried  mo,  and  what  might  have  been  tho 
consequences;  hut  it  appeare  to  me  that  if  I  had  persist' 
cd  I  might  thereby  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  good 
Q  others,  and  had  I  been  so  stiff  as  to  have  withdrawn 
from  my  religious  friends,  I  might  have  retaineil  the 
form  and  lost  the  power  of  godliness.  '  And  what  thanks 
would  the  "Church"  have  given  me  for  it?'  It  was 
a  this  divided  state  of  opinion,  that  a  ministry  un- 
i  by  any  traditional  regard  for  a  National  Church, 
and  disposed,  indeed,  to  look  ui»n  such  an  institution  as 
opposed  to  real  freedom,  should  have  been  engaged  in 
the  provincial  work. 


pi'i'espondonco  with  his  friends  upon  this 
a  prudent  and  guai-ded  character.  To 
Bany,  who  had  consulted  him  about  some  conscientious 
scruples  felt  by  himself  and  others  respecting  attend- 
ance upon  the  ministiy  of  William  Walter,  d.d.  the  gen- 
tlemanly, hat  gay  rector  of  Shelburne,  Wesley  wi-ote  in 
1785,  1  advise  you  by  all  lawful  means  to  keep  favor  with 
your  clergymen.  If  they  can  do  little  good,  they  can 
do  much  harm,  to  the  work  of  God.  They  can  lay  more 
hindrances  in  the  way  than  you  are  sensible  of.    If  it 
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be  poaaible,   as  much  as   lieth   in  you,  live  pcaceuWy  1 
withallmenbutiviththe  olergy  in  particular.  If  you  can  ' 
do  it  without  violating  your  conscience,   make,  and  keep  4 
them  your  friends;  at  least,  if  it  can  be  avoided  makal 
them  not  your  enemies.'     In  reference  to  the  intended!! 
appointment  to  Nova  Scotia  ofa  Bishop,  U]>on  whoml 
Garrettson  had  boen   led  to    look   with   fiivor,  Wesley^ 
whose  experience  with  Bishops  genei'ally  had  not   beeo 
of  the  happiest  character,    wrote,  'I  do   not  expect  any  I 
great  matters  fi-om  the  bishop.     I  doubt  his  eye   is  not.l 
single,  and  if  it  be  not,  he  will  do  little  good  to  you  o 
any  one  else.     It  may  be  a  comfort  to  you  to.  know  thafS^ 
you  have  no  neetl  of  bim ;  you  want  nothing  tliat  he  can 
give.' 

It  seams  probable  that  the  holding  of  services  in 
'Churoh'  houra,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Methodist 
church  in  Halifax  during  Jessop'a  ministi-y  there  in 
1702,  was  regarded  by  Bishop  Inglis  as  a  declaration  of 
independence.  On  no  other  ground  can  an  explanation  j 
be  given  of  a  statement — most  nnjust  so  far  as  the  | 
Methodiata  were  concerned— made  to  the  Society  for  the  I 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  'These'  said  the  Bishop, 
in  1T93,  in  reference  to  the  Newlights  and  others,  '  and 
the  Methodists,  since  they  broke  off  fram  the  "  Chnrch" 
andmade  a  formal  schism,  know  no  bounds  and  run  into  the 
gi-catoat  extravagances.'*  The  Bishop's  mis-application 
of  the  woihI  '  schism,'  simply  applicable  to  a  strife  with- 
in a  body,  and  not  to  any  peaceful  withdi-awal  from  it, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  freqiMmt  and  thoughtless 
mannei'  in  which  that  woi-d  is  flung  by  certain  parties 
at  those  who  claim  the  right  to  differ  from  them  in  things 
not  essential ;  but  the  eO'ort  to  establish  a  connexion 
between  the  M«thodist«  and  Newligbts,   whose  extrava- 

*  Report  S.  F.  L.  for  1791. 
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gances  at  that  period  were  in  some  instances  almost  be- 
yond belief,  must  be  charged,  not  to  '  want  of  thought,' 
but  to  'want  of  heart.'  The  animus  of  the  bishop  be- 
came evident  from  a  sermon  preached  by  him.  on  the 
9th  of  Jnne,  1793.  In  tli,it  aei'mon,  'he  groaaly  mis- 
represented those  who  were  endeavouring  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.'  The  allusion 
to  the  Methodists,  was  so  '  obvious,'  and  the  attack  '  so 
harsh  and grataitous,'  that  Blackfelthimself  called npon 
to  reply  in  public  to  these  'equally  ungracious  and 
unfounded  aafiertions  and  insinuations.*  A  similar  at- 
tack was  soon  after  made  upon  the  Methodists  by  a 
clergyman  fi'om  England,  who  denounced  their  min- 
istry and  doctrines,  and  branded  them  as  'fanatics.'* 
One  turns  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  relief  from  such 
Bconea,  tomeetmen  like  Twining  and  Be^brisay,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  on  previous  pages. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  made  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
u.ae  the  revenues  of  the  country  in  the  intei'e^its  of  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  Church,  the  fact  that  Method istq  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  were  early  led  by  their  guides,  or  driven 
by  their  opponents,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  certain 
other  branches  of  the  Church  in  the  struggle  fur  equal 
rights,  atfoi-ds  much  satisfaction.' 

>  '  Memoir  of  Black'  p.  209. 

"  Ifa.  p.  393. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

METHODISM  IN  NEWFO  UNTIL  AND,   FEOM   THE  BEaiH"-' 
NINO  OF   ISOO  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE YEAR,  1812-13. 

Beligious  state  of  NewfodndloniJ  at  the  beginning  of  tbo  centuiy. 
Pmiscworthy  efforts  of  the  British  and  Colonial  authorities, 
liesults  of  neglect.  Romao  Catholic  proaeljtism.  Arrival  of 
ministere  sent  out  by  the  London  MissioDarj'  Society.  James 
B 11  [pit.  John  Remmington.  John  Strelton.  Grates  Goto. 
John  HoB^ins,  Jr.  Arrival  of  Willium  Ellis  and  Samuel  Mc- 
Dowell. Bequest  for  a  Missionary,  friim  Botiaviata.  Appoint- 
ment of  William  Ward  to  that  place.  Coke's  eare  for  his  Mia- 
sionaries.  Betum  of  Remmington  to  Ireland.  Death  of  Ward. 
The  work  in  Conception  Bay.  Erection  of  new  ohurcheB. 
Bevival  in  Island  Cove.  John  Gosse,  Esq.  Arrival  of  Richard 
Taylor.     State  of  the  work  at  the  close  of  1812.     Sad  events. 

Kowfoiindland,  as  she  appeai-s  at  the  commence 
mont  of  the  prcseiit  century,  presents  a  gloomy  pietare 
to  those  who  value  men  in  accordance  with  the  esti- 
mate which  heaven  has  placed  upon  them.  Among  the 
class,  composed  of  merchants,  agents  and  clerks,  the  ei 
tensive  circulation  of  the  low,  infidel  sentiments  of  cer- 
tain writers  of  the  period,  had  wrought  much  evil ;  while 
the  busy,  slavish  life  of  the  fisherman,  permitting  him 
little  tima  for  rest  or  thought  at  certain  seasons,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  education,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  temptations  to  tbe  groat  leading  sins  of  sab- 
bath-breaking and  drunkenness,  made  it  difficult  to  pre- 
serve even  the  appearance  of  morality,  Strong  was  the' 
confidence,  and  scvei-e  the  discipline,  of  the  faithful  few 
who  walked  with  God. 

The  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  improve  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  thousands  who  were  scattered 
along  the  coasts  of  the  colony  are  not  unworthy  of  men- 
tion.   Admiral  Waldegrava  is  said  to  have  oi-dered  the 
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difitribution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of '  "Watson 'a 
Apology  for  the  Bible.'  His  Buccessor,  Gov.  Gambier,  ' 
endeavored  to  establish  Sunday-Bchoola  among  the  Pro- 
testants a«d  Roman  Catholics  of  St.  John's,  and  the 
clergyman  at  Harbor  Grace  foUovred  hia  example.  The 
British  government  was  not  slow  in  ofi'ei-a  of  financial 
aid.  Included  in  the  expenses  of  the  civil  Bstabiishment 
of  the  island,  in  1806,  are  allowances  of  fifty  ponnda 
each  to  five  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a  grant  of  seven  hundred  ponnds  towards  the  erection  of 
a  parsonage  at  St.  John's.  In  1810,  when  the  number  of 
Episcopal  ministers  was  reduced  to  two,  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  colony  were  sho-wing  &  '  lively  sense'  of  their 
destitution,  by  building  churches  in  sevei-al  of  the  out- 
ports,  and  by  active  efforts  to  procare  a  ministerial  sup- 
ply, the  British  government  eonght  to  Micourago  ciergy- 
Ta&a  to  respond  to  the  calls  from  Newfoundland,  by  the 
promise  of  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
any  one  in  holy  orders  who  should  pi'esent  a  certificate 
of  having  exercised  the  lujictions  of  his  office  for  ten 
years  in  the  colony.  All  these  efforts,  however,  availed 
little  ;  for  in  1815,  but  three  Episcopal  ministers  were  to- 
be  found  in  the  island. 

With  the  consequences  of  this  unwillingness  on  the' 
part  of  the  Episcopal  ministry  to  '  go  over  and  possess 
the  land'  all  Protestants  in  the  island  are  familiar.  The- 
Eomish  priests  saw  their  opportunity  and  hastened 
to  use  it,  Passing  from  harbor  to  harbor,  witb  , 
readiness  to  brave  exposure  on  the  coast,  and  endure- ffiie 
discomforts  of  life  on  shore,  which  furnished  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England  a  worthy  but  unapprecia- 
ted example,  they  pursued  their  system  of  proselytism 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause.  Their  suce 
con  only  be  contemplated  with  sadness.  '  It  is  better'  BAid 
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the  noglected  descendants  of  EnglL'ih  ProteBtants 
long  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Chnrch  than  to  none,'  as  tbey 
still  hesitated  to  foi-sake  the  faith  of  their  fathei-a. 
After  a  time,  however,  they  ceased  to  hesitate;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  whole  eettlementa,  and  even  districts^ 
placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Eomiah  priest- 
houi.  'ThoQsands  aloag  the  coast,'  wrote  an  agent  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  from  Newfoundland,  in 
1815,  'have  become,  and  are  still  becoming  Itoman 
Catholics.  There  is  a  place  called  Cuhita,  in  Conception 
Bay,  where  it  is  said  that  moi-e  than  five  hundi'ed  per- 
sons have  become  Papists,  who  six  years  ago  were  Pi-o- 
teatants,'  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  district  of  Placen- 
tia  and  St.  Maiy's,  whence,  by  the  cenaua  of  1874,  flve- 
sixtha  of  the  population  were  returned  as  Romanists,  was 
settled  by  English  Protcstante,  a  large  proportion  of 
whose  descendants  still  oceupy  the  lands  appropriated 
by  their  fathoi-s.  In  the  absence  of  the  barriers  presented 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  by  the  Congi-e- 
gationalists  and  Methodists,  it  would  he  hard  to  tell 
where  this  system  of  proselytism  would  have  ended, — if 
it  may  yet  bo  said  to  have  ended.  Unaided  from  tb© 
national  exchequer,  and  onlj-  permitted  to  exist  by  a 
toleration,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  still  questioued  by 
some  Englishmen,  the^e  Churches  sent  forth  men  who 
proved,  uuder  Pi-ovidence,  the  priocipal  agents  in  saving 
the  Protestantism  of  England's  oldest  colony  from  ex. 
tinction.  In  pi-ocoss  of  time  this  work  devolved  princi- 
pally upon  the  miuiatry  of  Methodism,  but  during  the 
.«arliei' years  of  the  eentuiy,  the  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  proved  themselves  active  co-laborers. 
.The  flret  minister,  sent  by  this  Society  to  Newfound- 
land, i«achod  Twillingate,  in  Notre  I>ume  Bay,  in  the 
■  '  E*ang«Uc«l  Miguioe,'  181i,  p.  7Si 
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8J)rmg  of  1799.  The  inhabitants  of  that  place,  through 
the  inflaenco  of  a  godly  man  who  had  just  passed  away 
from  their  BOttloment,  had,  during  the  previon.'j  year, 
foi-wai-ded  a.  reijiiest  for  the  appointment  of  a  miasionary, 
thi'oagh  the  Eev.  John  Jones,  the  Congi-egational  min- 
ister of  St.  John's.  Early  in  1799,  John  Hillyai'd,  a 
student  at  the  academy  of  the  Ecv.  Joaiah  Bull,  Kewport- 
Pagnel,  was  orfained,  and  sent  out  to  the  colony  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in  the  same  vessel  which  * 
carried  James  Bulpit  to  his  appointed  field  on  those, 
then,  very  distant  shores.  Daring  the  following  autumn 
Hillyard  wrote  from  Twillingate,  'The  people  in  general 
behave  very  respoctiUUy,  and  on  the  Sabbath  their  appear- 
ance ia  very  devout  and  becoming.  One  of  them,  who 
is  a  son  of  the  good  man  of  whom  Mr.  Jones  gave  yon 
an  account,  has  built  a  small  place  in  which  we  meet 
three  times  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  there  is  nothing  of 
that  levity,  either  in  di-oss  or  behaviour,  which  is  so  pre- 
valent among  professors  of  the  gospel  in  many  parts  of 
England.  I  am  somotimes  almost  ready  to  imagine 
myself  among  a  company  of  primitive  Christians,  met 
for  the  worship  of  the  Redeemer.  Three  pei-sons  have 
applied  to  me  already,  who  seem  under  great  concern  of 
sod.  They  seem  to  have  been  under  thia  concern  for 
some  time.  I  have  begun  with  a  meeting  for  prayer  on 
the  Sabbath  morning,  at  half-past  six,  which  is  well  at- 
tended, and  we  have  a  houseful  of  people  ovory  evening 
to  unite  with  ue  in  family  prayer.  We  have  two  or 
three  men  with  a  gift  in  prayer  by  no  means  despicable, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  encourage  them  to  exercise  it 
as  much  as  possible.  I  have  begun  to  keep  school  and 
have  about  forty  children  to  attend  to.'  Mr.  Hillyai-d 
eeemsin^the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  have 
fixed  his  head-quarters  in  Conception  Bay,  whence  he 
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made  eKcursions  into  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  island. 
Kutton  Morris,  another  missionary  sent  out  by  the  b 
Society,  sailed  in  1801,  but  waa  capttired  on  the  voyage  1 
by  a  French  privateer.  Having  been  i-ecaptui-ed  by  the 
boat  of  an  English  fHgate,  when  on  the  point  of  being 
landed  on  tlie  French  coast,  he  reached  Plymouth  and 
soon  sailed  again  for  his  destination.  *  The  London 
Missionaiy  Society,  less  tenacious  in  its  occupancy  of 
its  few  mission  stations  in  "the  British  North  American 
pravinces  than  some  kindred  Societies,  only  continued 
its  efforts  in  Newfoundland  during  the  earlier  years  of  I 
the  centmy.  1 

James  Bulpit,  who  had  reached  Newfoundland  in 
1799,  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
the  island,  until  1804,  Bnlpit  was  a  native  of  London, 
who  after  six  years  service  aa  a  local  preacher  had 
been  ordained  by  Coke  for  the  work  in  Newfoundland, 
His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  colony  against  the 
wishes  of  her  friends,  some  of  whom  in  the  disposition 
of  their  praperly  gave  her  a  practical  proof  of  their  dis- 
pleasure, Bulpit  fixed  his  head  quartei-s  atCarbonear, 
and  thence  visited  other  parts  of  the  Bay.  He  soon 
became  popular.  His  educational  advantages  had  been 
small,  but  his  natural  gifts,  wonderftil  memory,  and 
agreeable  manner,  soon  made  him  a  favorite-,  even  among 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  testified  their  regaM 
for  him  by  many  little  deeds  of  kindness.  On  one  occa- 
aion,  one  of  them  by  whom  he  was  known  rescued  i 
himfromaparty  of  co-religionists,  who,  only  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Methodist  minister,  had  shut  him 
up  in  a  smoke-house,  where  he  must  soon  have  lost  his 
life.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  the 
island  his  labors  were  principally  devoted  to  Corbonear 

■  •  Srangelical  Haguiiie,'  1801. 
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and  Blackhead.  'At  each  of  these  places,'  he  informed 
I>r.  Coke  during  the  summer  of  1805,  '  the  people  attend 
remarkably  well,  and  I  ihink  there  is  a  spark  of 
gracB  in  manj,  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  preaching 
and  praying,  'it  is  not  yet  become  a  bnming  flame. 
My  wife  has  been  in  the  hatit  of  teaching  from  twenty 
to  thirty  childi-en  to  read,  wi'ite  and  work,  for  near 
eeven  yeai-s  past.  I  think  you  would  be  highly  pleased 
to  see  the  improvement  the  natives  make  in  learning, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  one  great  means  of  their  receiving 
tho  gospel  aa  they  grow  up.'  In  the  coui'se  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  England. 

Previously  to  Bulpit'a  departure  John  Eemmington,  an 
Irish  missionary,  reached  the  island.  In  1790,  Eemming- 
ton had  aonght  and  obtained  an  assurance  of  the  divine 
favor,  and  during  subsequent  years  had  given  uniform 
evidence  that  his  converaioa  was  genuine.  In  1802,  he 
■was  received  on  trial  by  the  Irish  Conference,  and  sent 
&B  a  missionary  to  the  Coleraine  circuit.  Tbrough  Dr, 
Coke's  influence  he  was  appointed,  at  tlie  Conference  of 
1804,  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland.  In  July,  1806,  he 
wrote  from  Harbor  Grace  that  he  had  been  '  in  perils 
among  his  own  countrymen  in  these  parts,  more  than 
once ;'  but  that  about  ten  who  were  earnestly  seeking 
redemption  had  been  added  to  the  societies  since  his 
arrival,  A  greater  cause  of  grief  than  the  perils  of 
■which  he  speaks  was  the  absence  of  such  Christian 
friendship  as  the  warm-hearted  Irishman  had  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  in  his  native  land.'  '  I  must  forbear,' 
he  wrote  Coke,  'giving  you  a  full  account  of  all  my  suf- 
ferings since  I  arrived  here ;  not  for  want  of  the  things 
of  this  world :  I  have  all  I  want,  but  as  yet  I  have  found 
none  to  whom  I  may  unbosom  myself,  save  Him  that 
fiticketh  closer  than  a  brothec' 
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The  loneliness,  of  which  the  missionary  at  Hai-bor 
Grace  complained,  may  suggest  a  question  rospectiuga   I 
lay-lahoi'Or,  who  had  for  some  time   bomo   the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.     The  little  chiu'ch,  which  Sti-etton   , 
had  built  just  below  his  own  i-eaidence  on    'Stretton'a   I 
Hill,' still  remained;  and  humble  worshippere  still  occu- 
pied the   benches  which  sei-ved  for  seats,  but  Stretton 
himself  had   ceased  to  hold  his  former  prominent  posi- 
tion.    The    daily  use  of  stimulants  had  led  him,  Eis  it  ' 
has  led  many  strong  men,  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  and  . 
had  caused  the  leader,  whose  utterances  had   served   to 
guide  men  heavenwaiMi,  to  become  a  beacon  to  warn  others 
of    the    dangers    which     beset  the   Chi'istian's   path. 
Happily,    after    a    lengthened    absence,    be    was     en- 
abled to  return  to  the  narrow  path,  and  to  testify    of 
backslidinga  heaLed,     Some  years  later  than  the  period 
of  which  we  writ«,  friends  bore  his  body  from  his  house  i 
to  the  grave  with   songs    of    Christian   triumph.     Hia 
widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Parsons,  survived 
him  a  number  of  years.    A  few  yet  remain  who  bear 
witness  from  personal  knowledge  to  the  intelligent  and 
consistent  Christian   life  of  Mrs.  Stretton,      Her  atten^ 
tioii   to  reading,   her  fondness   for  Wesley's   Christiaa 
Library,andhoradmii-ationforToung'B 'Night  Thoughts,' 
wero  well-known  to  her  friends.  Hence,  her  convei-sation 
was  so  intelligent,   and  at    the  same  time  so   spiritoal, 
tbat  while  strangei-s  who  called  upon  her  frequently 
listened  with  a  pie  asure  which  was  wholly  intellectual, 
she  was  looked  up   to,  by  the  young  Chiistian,  as  a 
'mother  in  Israel.' 

At  Grat«8  Covo,    a  few   miles  l^-om   Old   Perlican, 
Bommington  found   John  Hoskins,  Jr.     In  1790,  four  J 
families  fi'om  Lower  Island  Cove  and  one  from  Old  \ 
Perlican  settled  there.    A  few  yeai-s  later  thoy  i 
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joined  by  othora  fi-om  tho  former  place.  ■Iti  1792,  the 
younger  HoskinB  went  thoie  as  teacher,  and  in  1801,  ho 
became  the  class  leader  of  the  sottlomont.  A  stone 
erected  at  the  head  of  his  grave  tells  the  vinitor  that  he 
'  for  thirty-six  years  discharged  the  duties  of  pastor  and 
teacher'  in  that  place  ;  and  '  surrendered  his  soul  to  God 
on  the  2Bth  day  of  January,  1828,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,'  Eetamington,  aa  Thoresbyhad  done  in  1795, 
visitud  thomembers  at  this,  and  the  neighboring  harbors, 
and  exhorted  them  to  cleave  unto  the  Loixl. 

During  the  two  years  aubaequent  to  the  departure  of 
Bulpit,  Bemmingtoa  was  the  only  Methodist  itinerant 
in  the  colony.  So  early  as  1805,  hehadbeeu  encouraged 
to  look  for  the  aj.'rival  of  others,  but  had  waited  in  vain. 
In  the  spring  of  1808,  he  sailed  for  England,  and  return- 
ing, landed  at  Harbor  Grace  late  in  November,  with 
William  Ellis  and  Samuel  McDowell.  The  three  had 
been  provideptially  prevented  from  talcing  an  earlier 
passage  in  another  vessel,  which  sailed  from  London, 
but  never  reached  her  destination  in  Newfoundland. 

Eommington's  associates  were  countrymen  of  hia 
own.  Bath  had  been  converted  in  youth,  and  had  reached 
an  ago  when  wisdom  of  judgment  and  vigor  of  physical 
system  may  bo  supposed  to  bo  happily  combined. 
McDowell  waa  a  native  of  Dromoro.  While  yet  u 
youth  he  had  been  appointed  a  class-loader  and  local 
preacher,  and  as  such  had  been  actively  employed  fof 
several  years  previously  to  his  appointment  to  New- 
foundland. Ellis,  who  was  a  native  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  had  entered  upon  the  Christian  life  at  the  ago  of 

-teen.  His  attachment  to  Protestantism  was  strength- 
ened by  some  fearful  scenes  of  which  ho  was  an  oyo- 
witnoss,  during  the  Irish  rflbollion  of  1708,  While  hlH 
parents,, with  all theirfamily,  were  contoaiing  Ihomiielvos 
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during  the  battle  of  Ballynahinch,  through  the  ciy 
of  one  of  the  children  their  hiding-place  was  revealed 
to  the  rebels,  hy  whom,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
troQps,  they  would  have  been  slain.  Less  gifted  than 
his  excellent  folio w-miaaiouary,  McDowell,  and  therefore 
ieaa  popular  as  a  preacher  than  he,  William  Ellis, 
through  the  gentle,  loving,  eai-nest  manner  in  which  he 
prosecuted  his  Master's  work,  won  a  good  report  and 
many  souls  for  his  Loi-d,  in  tho  colony  which  beeame  his 
adopted  home. 

The  efforts  of  the  three  brethren  were  blessed  with  a 
good  measure  of  Bucce.ss.     Before  a  year  had  elapsed, 
they  were  able  to  report  an  addition  to  the  aocieties  of 
more  than  aisty  members.     Ecmmington,  by  Dr.  Coke's 
request,  went  northwarf  to  Bonavista,  during  the  sum' 
mer  of  1809,  to  make  inquiries  about  tho  Indians   of  the 
island.      On  his  return  to  St.  John's,  he  informed  the 
Doctor  that  ho  had  met  no  Indians  there,'  buthad  found    , 
at  Bonavista  '  a  people  prepared  for  the  Gospel,   who    j 
entreated  him  to  do  what  ho  could  to   procui-e  them  a  1 
preacher  to  reside  among  them,  having  already  subsorib-  I 
ed  liberally  towai-ds  his  support,'    The  wishes  of  the  I 
inbabitanta  of  Bonavista  were  also  earnestly  presented  1 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coke,  by  John  Bland,  Esq.,   the  chief  | 
magistrate  of  the  place.    Tiiat  gentleman,  though  said   J 
by  some  to  he  inclined  to  scepticism,  had   not  forgotten    I 
the  illness  of  George  Smith,  or  lost  sight  of  his  self-deny-    I 
ing  labors   in   that  settlement,    though  more  than  tea  J 
yeara  had  passed  since  the  return  of  that  minister  to   1 
England.    '  Mr.  Smith,  or  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Smith,'  he   I 
wrote,    'would   find    a    very    cordial   reception   from  1 
the  inhabitants    of    this    bay.       Much     must    depend    I 
upon    the    character     of     the    man    sent.       We  want    1 
in  this  place  «  man  of  simple  manners,    who    will  i 
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apeak  to  the  people  in  plain  language,  and  appear  in 
good  earnest.'  In  response  to  this  appeal,  William  "Wai-d, 
a  young  man  jiist  i-eceived  on  trial  for  the  ministry, 
waa  ordered  by  the  English  Conference  of  1810,  to  sail 
for  Bona  via  ta/ 

Kemmington  returned  to  his  native  land  before  the 
Conference  of  1810,  at  which  he  received  an  appointment 
to  Tanderagee.  His  brethren  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of 
e  piety,  uprightness  and  simplicity,'  who 
nterrupted  communion  with  God,'  '  He  ex- 
tended oQi"  missions,'  says  Wilaon,  'to  the  harbor  of 
Trinity,  where  for  many  years  his  name  was  a  house- 
hold word,  and  in  the  hearta  of  all  those  who  knew  him 
his  memory  wa^  impariahable.  No  man  ever  left  the 
shoi-es  of  Newfoundland  more  deeply  regretted  than 

*  Dr.  Coke  was  yeij  careful  aboDt  the  health  of  hia  misalon- 
aries.  In  an  explanntar;  note  appended  to  hia  first  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  diabnrsementa,  published  in  1794,  he  says,  '  Umbrellas 
may  be  esteemed  highly  lu^urlaas  in  this  country,  but  are  highly 
necessary  for  Europeans,  ander  the  torrid  zone.  We  should  nut 
study  the  health  of  the  missionaries,  if  we  did  not  allow  each  an 
umbrella.'  A  letter  given  by  Etheridge  Inhis  'Life  of  Coke' 
shows  that  the  Doctor  was  equally  thoughtful  about  thesafetyof 
those  who  through  bis  influence  were  sent  to  mora  northern  clim- 
ates. 'Irequeat.'  he  wrote  from  Bolton,  'that  the  Committee 
will  provide  brother  Ward  with  a  large  quantity  of  flannel  and 
Oeece  hosiery.  If  we  do  not,  we  may  be,  unintentionally,  the 
cause  of  hia  death;  for  he  is  going  to  a  part  of  Newfoundland 
which  ia  most  exquisitely  cold.  Be  pleased  also,  dear  fHend,tD  let 
him  have  very  warm  stockinga  and  very  warm  clothes  of  every 
kind.  Ha  is  desirous  of  having  a  complete  set  of  my  Commen- 
tiLry.  Ifeel  a  delicacy  in  recommending  itin  general;  hut  as  he 
has  repeatedly  mendoned  it  to  me,  I  heg  thathe  may  have  it. 

'If  you  aond  a  very  large  roll  of  flannel  as  a  present  to  the 
three  other  preachers,  you  will  do  very  well;  and  if  you  add  a 
piece  of  worm  broadcloth,  sufBcient  to  make  each  of  them  a  suit 
of  clothea  you  will  do  well.  .  .  .  I'll  not  slacken  my  hand  in  beg- 
ging. .  .  .  Let  us  go  on,  and  God  will  bless  and  protect  us.  The 
brethren  referred  to  returned  thunks  in  the  autumn  for  these  arti- 
cles, received  at  a  time  when  they  '  much  wanted  them.'  It  should 
be  remembered  that  no  stated  allowance  had  then  been  made 
to  the  missionaries  in  Newfoundland,  who  were  largely  dependent 
npoD  the  good-will  of  those  amoag  whom  they  tabuted. 
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John  Rommington,  He  sailed  fromTriiiity  atmidrnght^, 
and  that  evening  waa  a  socpowM  vigil  to  bis  friends.*  ^ 
In  1.S34  he  betame  a  superaumeravy.  In  his  last  il 
he  [Suffered  much,  but  waa  patient  and  resigned  to  the  l 
divine  will.  His  swrowing  wife  said  to  him,  a  little  I 
fore  death,  '  yon  will  soon  have  the  victory.'  He  re-  \ 
plied,  '  I  have  the  victory.'  She  asked,  '  la  the  Saviour  1 
precious?'  'Tes,'  said  he,  'very,  very  precious.'  His  ] 
last  woi'ds  were  '  Parewell — all  ia  well.'  Ho  die 
November,  1S3S,  aged  sisly-six  years. 

Ward    continued   at   Eonavista    until    1S12,    whea  | 
he    was    drowned,    with    all  the    crew    of  a   fishing- ' 
boat,  in  which  he  taken  passage  from  Eonavista  to  St,  1 
John's.    Ellis  and   McDowell    remained  at  Carbonear. 
Thenco  they  visited  several  harbors  ia  Conception  Bay, 
and  crossed  the  country  to  Old  Perlican  and  the  adjacent 
settlements.     The  length  of  their   circuit  was  seventy 
miles;  and  within    this  distance  were  seven  churches. 
Through  Ellis's  exertions  a  church  was  erected  at  Grates    | 
Cove,  on  land  given  for  the  purpose,  in  1809,  by  ThomaK  I 
Coo[>er,  in  whose  dwelling  religious  services  had  boen  J 
frequently  held.    Ellis  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  ' 
new  church.-   Two  others  were  commenced,  inlSH;  Ott? 
at  Ochre-Pit  Cove ;     and  the   other  at  WestGrn  Bay, 
whei-e  sixty  man  assembled,  brought  with  them    six  ] 
horses,  and  in  throe  days  cut,  and  di-ew  fi-ora  the  woods, 
sufficient  timber  for  the  fi-ame  of  the  building.  Through-  ] 
out  the  circuit  prejudices  gave  way,  and    the   zaaloas  I 
workoi-s  reported  with   pleasure  that  many,  who  had  I 
formerly  refused  to  listen  to  thera,  had  become  ' stated! 
heai-crs.'     In  the  summer  of  1810,  the  ministers  cont- J 
menced  a  small  Sunday-school  at  Carbonear.      'WUh'l 
these  children,'  they  wrote, '  we  generally  spend  half  anJ 
hour  before  we  go  to  public  worship.    These  that  c 
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read  we  catechiso,  and  those  who  cannot,  we  apeak  to  in 
a  familiar  way,  according  to  their  capacity  for  receiving 
instruction.     When   our  labors  will  not    admit  of  onr 

meeting  them,   we  have  a  pioua  young  man,  who  acta 

During  the  winter  of  1810-11,  a  number  were  added 
to  the  membership  in  several  places.  The  most  exten- 
sive revival  was  that  which  took  place  under  the  minis- 
try of  McDowell,  at  Island  Cove.  '  On  tiie  2l9t  of  Jan- 
naiy  last,'  he  informed  tho  Miaaionary  Committee,  '  I 
left  Carbonear,  to  viait  the  different  classes  in  Concep- 
tion Bay;  and  Ho  that  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  deigned  to  journey 
with  me.  On  my  arrival  at  Blackhead,  I  found  the  clas- 
aea  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  the  people  in  general 
athirst  for  the  word;  during  my  stay  there  several 
joined  in  class,  who  seemed  to  be  awakened.  From 
thence  I  proceeded  to  Island  Cove,  and  shortly  after  my 
arrival  I  found  such  droppings  as  portended  a  glorious 
shower.  I  staid  a  few  days,  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  then  proceeded  on  my  way ;  but  He  who  has 
Hia  way  in  the  whii-lwind,  ar  '  His  paths  in  tho  great 
deep,  saw  meet  to  countei'act  my  designs.  On  Saturday 
evening,  going  to  a  friend's  house,  I  had  a  small  i-iver  to 
cross ;  the  ic«  brokej  and  I  cat  my  leg,  so  that  I  was  un- 
able to  travel  for  a  fortnight.  However,  I  was  able  to 
stand  and  preach.  The  next  day,  while  I  was  distribu- 
ting the  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  every  heart  seemed  to  he  broken,  so 
that  all  joined  in  saying,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  to  be  here." 
I  continued  to  preach  evei-y  evening  during  my  stay 
here,  and  great  was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst 
of  as.  Sometimes  I  could  not  bo  hoard  to  speak,  for  the 
cries  of  guilty  sinners   supplicating  for   mercy,   while 
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othera  seemed  inattentive  to  evei-ything  but  praising  and 
adoriny  that  God  who  bi-ought  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  mai-vellous  light,  so  that  I  could  only  stand  and  look 
OHj  exclaiming,  'Lord,  this  is  thy  doing  and  it  is  manrel- 
loue  in  my  eyes.  This  was  the  happiest  season  I  ever 
spent  in  Newfoundland.'  Seventeen  membera  were  ad- 
ded to  the  class  during  this  visit  from  McDowell,  and 
five  others  during  a  8ubse<iuent  viait  fi-om  Ellis,  who  left 
sixty  persons  in  the  society  at  Island  Cove. 

The  miasionariea,  then  in  Newfoundland  make 
frequent  mention  of  a  magistrate  of  Cai'bonear, 
who  rendered  them  willing  and  valuable  aesiBtanco. 
John  Gosse,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  '  Ledgai-d  and  Gosbo,'  of  Poole,  had  removed 
from  England  to  Carbonear  as  early  as  1788.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Blaek,  during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to 
Conception  Bay,  in  the  summer  of  1791 ;  and  his  marri- 
age with  a  Miss  Pike,  a  member  of  a  family  early  iden- 
tified with  Methodism  in  Carbonear,  had  placed  him 
uuder  inflnences  of  asalutary  character.  'I  assure  yon," 
he  wrote  to  an  English  missionary,  '  I  am  a  sincere  well- 
wislier  to  the  cause  of  Methodism,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  Go^.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  be  aa  humble  inatriitnont  of  good  to  the  Society," 
Mr.  Gosse'a  practical  evidences  of  interoat  in  their  work 
were  highly  apprtliated  by  the  two  brethren  in  New- 
foundland. '  We  have  found  him,'  said  McDowell  to 
the  Missionary  Committee,  '  a  warm  and  steady  friend  ; 
he  exerts  his  influence  in  sapport  of  us  and  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  embarked,  while  his  life  and  converaatioQ  i 
evince  that  he  is  alover  of  the  Loi'd  Jesus  Clirist," 

In    April,    1812,    a    vessel    reached    St.    John's,  > 
boaiHl    of    which     were     two     Methodist    mission  t^ 
riea   bound    to    Nova    Scotia.      One    of    these    waa  i 
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Eicliard  Taylor,  well  advanced  in  years,  and  married, 
through  just  received  on  trial  for  the  ministiy ;  the 
other  waa  William  Croacombe,  a  minister  of  exceedingly 
youthful  appearance,  who  had  'travelled,'  one  year  in  the 
Shepton-Mallet  circuit,  in  Somersetshii'e.  The  'Diadem,' 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  on  Tx>ard,  had  sailed  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  during  the  previous  autumn,  but  when  ■ 
midway  across  the  ocean  had  encountered  heavy  gales, 
which  drove  her  back  to  Ireland,  where  she  wintered. 
After  sixteen  days  in  the  ice,  when  she  sustained  such 
damage  as  to  render  the  passengers  very  anxious,  she 
reached  the  shore.  At  St,  John's  they  received  the  most 
generons  treatment'  from  the  ministers  and  members  of 
'  an  excellent  society  of  Independents,'  As  soon  aa  pos- 
f  ible,  they  sailed  in  another  vessel  for  Halifax,  but  after 
tossing  about  on  the  coast  for  two  days,  were  obliged  by 
the  ice  to  put  back  to  St.  John's.  There  they  received 
a  pi-essing  letter  from  McDowell,  who  had  heard  of  their 
arrival,  asking  one  of  them  to  remain,  and  informing 
them  that  he  had  received  permission  from  Mr.  Benson 
to  make  the  request.  After  consultation  Richard 
Taylor  went  to  Oarbonear  where  he  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  preacher  and  teacher,  assisted  in  the  duties 
of  the  latter  position  by  his  wife. 

Late  in  December,  1812,  John  Gosse,  Esq,,  reported 
the  miasionaiies  all  in  good  health,  and  indefatigable 
in  their  Master's  work.  '  Their  conduct,'  he  added, 
'is  such  as  becomes  the  cause  they  ai-o  engaged  in, 
and  they  are  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple amongst  whom  they  labor;  and  though  there  is 
not  such  an  addition  to  the  aocicty  as  may  have  been 
expected,  yet  I  know  that  much  good  is  done  among 
the  inhabitants.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Taylor  keep  a  school 
hero  and  are  very  usefiil  in  instmcting  the  children.' 
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During  the  four  months  which  elapsed  before  the 
close  of  the  Conference  year  1812-13,  a  sad  change 
took  place  through  the  fall,  by  intemperance,  of  Bichard 
Taylor;  and  through  the  temporary  prejudice  excited 
against  his  former  colleagues  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  treated  them.  Three  hundred  and  forty  members 
were  reported  from  Newfoundland  in  the  minutes  of 
1813. 


-•o*- 


CnAPTEE  5IT. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  LOWER  FROVISCES,  FBOM  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  1800  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1303. 

BifficultiGs  of  the  Itineranpy  in  th<!  Provinces.  Unfuvorable  in- 
fluences. Black's  return  with  recruits.  William  Bennett, 
Joshua  Maraden.  James  Lowry.  Coke's  offer  to  X«renza  Dow. 
False  impressions  concerning  the  Frovjnces.  Sailing  of  the 
Missionaries.  Incidents  of  the  Toyagc.  Aniral  at  Halifax. 
Departure  for  their  circuits.  Conference  of  1801-  Location  of 
■  Wilson.  Financial  changes.  Pcovisioo  for  ministers'  wives. 
Statistics.  Marsden  at  Camberlaod.  His  visit  to  Wallace. 
Mareden  at  Halifax.  Visit  to  prisoners.  Erectioa  of  church  at 
Bt.  David's,  N.B.  Secession  in  Halifax.  Conference  of  1802. 
Black's  Intended  remoral  to  England.  Resignation  of  Superin- 
tendency.  Lowry's  return  to  Britain.  Ordination  of  several 
preachers  in  the  United  States.  Marsilen  at  Annapolis,  St.  John, 
and  Sheffield.  Sketch  of  Stephen  Bamford.  Conference  of 
1803.  Better  financial  provision.  Isaac  Clark.  Bevival  at 
Sheffield.  Sunday-school  at  Liverpool.  Leading  Methodists  of 
Annapolis  connty.  Conversion  of  Culonel  Bayard.  His  treat- 
ment by  former  friends.  His  character.  Coke's  request  to 
Black  concerning  Bermuda.  Conference  of  1304.  Conference 
collection.  Olivant's  suspension.  Subsequent  history.  Black's 
return.  Reports  from  diBerent  fields.  Arrival  of-William  Sut- 
cliffe.     Apjiuintment  of  Robert  Shipley. 

The  population  of  theiowar  Pi-ovinee.?  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  may  be  estimated  at  eighty  thous- 
and persons,  of  whom  ■  at  least  thi-ee-foiii-thB  were 
Protoatants.-  Many  of  these  were  seldom  visited  by  an 
evangelical  rainiatiy.  Thero  were  tew  towns  ;  the  larger 
namher  of  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  scattered  settlementa 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  or,  in  the  interior,  by  the  sidea  of 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  navigation  of  the  Bay  of  Frnidy, 
by  which  Nova  Scotia  is  nearly  separated-  fram  New 
Brunswick,  was  then  regarded  as  exceedingly  dangeroui, 
while  the  Straits  of  Northumberland  rendei-ed  communi-. 
cation  between  thftse  provinces  and  PrincQ,  Edwai-d  Isr 
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land  irregular  in  aummer  and  impossible  in  winter.  Id 
tlio  differeot  provinces,  aBttlement  was  separated  from 
settlement  by  bays  or  rivers,  and  by  tbiek  forests;  or 
united  only  by  roads  of  a  very  primitive  cbai'acter. 
itinerant,  who  commenced  his  provincial  wanderings  in 
1800,  remarks  that  '  the  difficulties  of  a  new  countiy 
thioly  settled  and  covered  with  vast  forests,  lakes,  i 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea  cannot  easily  be  comprehended. 
There  are  many  settlers  wh  o  are  so  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  wilderness  that  they  need  a  distinct  journey  to  come 
at  their  habitation.  There  are  others  along  the  intervale 
of  unfrequented  rivers,  whom  you  can  only  visit  by  boat  " 
excursions,  and  then  only  in  the  summer;  in  the  wint^  , 
the  ice  affords  a  solid  bridge;  still,  however,  they  i 
difficult  of  access.' ' 

There  was  much  in  the  religions  state  of  the  Lower  1 
Provinces  at  that  time  to  awaken  the  sympathies  and  to  ] 
stimulate  the  energies  of  all  earnest  Christian  men.  The    [ 
disadvantages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  isolated  set- 
tlements were  very  evident.    Their  general  poverty,  and 
their  long  distance  from  chnrchos  and  schools,  wore  pro- 
ductive of  unfortunate  results.    Too  frequently  under 
such   circumstances,  the  lamentations  at  first  uttered    , 
gradually  cease  to  be  heard ;  those  who  most  need  reli- 
gious  oi'dinances    leai-n    to   desire   them  least;    total 
estrangement  from  God  follows ;  and  though  from  their 
situation  crimes  against  society  are  few,  their  hearts  are 
estranged  from  true  piety  and  virtue.      The  spiritual 
dangei-s  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provincial  towns  were 
not  less  evident.    It  was  not  possible  that  the  British 
American    colonies,    though  so  distant    from   Europe, 
could  remain  wholly  free   from  those  influences  which 
were  then  proving  so  injurious  to  society  in  Europe. 

>  Handen'i  'Iluntire  oft  MImIo*,'  p.  fi9. 
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Many  of  the  men,  or  the  ■writings  of  the  men,  who  open- 
ly avowed  themsolvea  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  found 
their  way  to  the  colonies.  Volney,  Paine,  Voltaire, 
Hume  and  Gibbon  were  I'avorite   authors  in  England. 


who  - 
mes,  perhaps, 
for  some 
.ent  hanger-on. 


Throngh  the  arrival  of  government  officii 
nearly  all  sent  out  from  Britain, — sometir 
more  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
needy  i-elative  of  a  minister,  or  an  impatie 
than  out  of  any  regaid  for  fltneaa  for  office, — a  constant 
renewal  of  the  element  of  acepticism  was  maintained. 
'  It  was  thoughtnot  only  manly  but  fashionable  to  deny 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Questions  of  doctrine  were 
freely  discussed,  but  infidel  authors  wore  the  grammar 
and  the  text-book.  Their  axioms  and  opinions  wereqnoted. 
glibly  at  the  dinner-table,  and  at  those  evening  feasts, 
which  were  the  custom  of  tlie  times.  The  great  topic 
was  not  in  the  back-ground,  but  brought  to  the  fore, 
only,  however,  as  an  object  of  assault.'  ^ 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1800,  only  five  Methodist  labor- 
ers were  found  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  These  during 
the  previous  year  had  sought  to  render  themselves  as 
ubiquitous  as  possible.  Later  in  the  autumn,  Black 
arrived  from  England,  He  had  attended  the  Con- 
ferunee  held  dui-iiig  the  summer  in  London,  under 
the  presidency  of  James  "Wood;  and  had  succeeded,  with 
the  cordial  assistance  of  Dr.  Coke,  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  missionaries  to  the  field  under  his 
charge.  These  were  James  Lowry,  "William  Bennett, 
Joshua  Marsden,  and  Thomas  Olivant,  all"  young  men 
just  putting  on  the  harness,  except  Lowiy,  who  had 
travelled  one  year, 

■William  Bennett,  bom  in  17tO,  became  a  inember  of 


I 
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the  Metliodiat  church  in  Manchester,  in  his  twenty 
fourth  year.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  a  class  in  that  town,  and  in  June,  1V97,  hia  name  ■was 
placed,  on  the  local  preacher's  plan.  In  a  '  Society  for 
the  Acq^nu'ement  of  Eoligious  Knowledge,'  consisting  of 
young  men  belonging  to  the  Methodist  society  in  Man- 
chester, he  waa  associated,  among  others,  with  James 
Wood  and  John  Marsden,  afterwai-ds  influential  Metho- 
dist laymen;  with  Jahez  Bunting,  at  a  later  period,  one  of 
the  master-minde  of  the  English  Confei-once;  and  with 
jBidwai-d  Jones,  'almost  forty  yeai-s  a  minister,  and  ono 
of  the  principal  founders  of  Methodism  in  North  Wales.' ' 
William  Bennett,  whose  name  stood  on  the  same  circuit 
plan  vrith  that  of  Jabez  Bunting,  entered  the  ministiy  a 
year  later  than  he.  On  the  19th  of  August,  immedi- 
.ately  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  Bennett  left  hia 
.friends  at  Manchester  and  set  oat  for  Liverpool  to  meet 
Black. 

Joshua  Mai-sden,  who  afterward  won  for  himself  '  a 
good  degree'  in  the  mission  field,  was  bom  at  Warring- 
ton, in  1777-  Though  favored  with  the  '  insti-uctions, 
.example  and  pi-ayers'  of  a  pious  mother,  the  natiu-al 
enmity,  of  his  heart  discovei-ed  itself  at  an  early  period, 
in  acts  of  'open  rebellion'  against  God.  At  length, 
while  attending  a  Methodist  church  in  Manchester,  he 
■was  deeply  convinced  of  sin.  After  a  severe  stmggle, 
ilie  yielded  himself  up  to  God,  and  through  faith  in  the 
Jjord  Jesus  Christ  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption. 
Believing  .himself  called  to  labor  in  the  foreign  depart- 
■ment  of  the  work,  he  besought  the  Iiord  to  open  a 
.door  through  which  he  might  enter  ujKin  the  life  of  a 
.missiopaiy-  When  Black  ariived  from  Nova  Scotia, 
.Mai-sden  therefore  volunteered  to  accompany  him  on  hie 

i.'Ufe  of  Jtibei  Bnatliig,  D.  D.',  p.  63. 
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3-810171,  though  his  TQiasion  involved  eeparatioii  from  u 
widowed  mother,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  eon,  and 
through  whose  earnest  prayers  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  led  to  God.  Of  Thomas  Olivant's  eai-lier  life 
but  little  is  known,  Jaiaes  Lowry,  the  fourth  member 
of  the  little  band  which  accompanied  Biack,  was  ayonng 
Irishman  of  good  reasoning-  powei's,  but  rough  in  man- 
ner, and  said  to  be  moral,  rather  than  evangelical  in  his 
preaching.  He  had  spent  one  year  on  the  Ballyconnel 
•circuit  in  Ireland, 

Coke,  during  that  summer,  sought  to  enlist  the  eervi- 
■ces  of  another  for  the  provincial  woi'k.  In  JBublin,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  he  met  the  eccentric  Loi-enzo  Dow, 
Dow  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epiaco- 
jial  Chuj'ch,  in  1798,  and  in  1799  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Essex  circuit  in  Vei-mont,  but  bad  left  it  for  Eui-opo, 
Hinder  the  impression  that  he  had  a  special  mission  to 
Ireland.  Coke,  on  meeting  him  in  Dublin,  asked  him  to 
,^0  out  as  a  missionary,  either  to  Halifax  or  Quebec,  and 
promised  him,  on  condition  of  compliance  with  the  dii-ec- 
tions  given  him  for  six  yeai-s,  that  his  expenses  should 

paid,  and  that  he  should  want  nothing  during 
that  period  Sn  the  way  of  books  or  clothing, 
Dow  took  i&wenty-four  houi-g  to  consider  the  pi-o- 
posal,    and  then  roturaed   an   answer  in  the  negative  ; 

'in  tender  conscience'  he  'durat  not  leave  the 
kingdom  yet,  believing  it  to  be  the  will  of  Gfod  that 
he  should  stay.'  The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  replied,  '  I 
■don't  know  but  your  travelling  about  may  do  mora  hann 
■than  the  conversion  of  five  hundred  aoula  may  do  go< 
Dow,  in  reference  to  the  interview,  wi-ites;     'My  teal's 

red  plentifully  and  it  seemed  as  if  my  eyes  were 

fountain  of  teare.     The  Doctor  grasped  me  in  his  ai-ms, 

.gave  me  a  hog  and  went  his  way.'    The  long-beardedj 
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long-haired  itinerant  aliao  w&nt  bis  way,  and  in  an  inde' 
pendent  position,  adhering  meanwhile  to  Methodist  doc- 
trines, continued  to  travel  and  pt-each  nntil  his  death  at 
Georgetown,  I>.  C,  in  1834,  Hie  labors  were  not  in 
rain.  Wherever  he  remained  sufficiently  long  to  be 
known,  the  pj-ejudices  at  first  awakened  by  hia  charactei-^ 
istie  oddities  gave  way  to  genuine  appreciation,  and  to 
recognition  of  him  as  a  man  of  C!od. 

Black  and  his  fellow-travellei's  met  at  Liverpool.  Dr. 
Coke  intended  to  ordain  the  yonng  missionaries  before 
their  departure,  but  was  unable  to  reach  Liverpool  bo- 
foro  the  sailing  of  their  vessel.  Many  fervent  prayers 
wei-o  offered  in  their  behalf  in  the  Methodist  churehea  in 
Liverpool  and  its  vicinity,  Misled,  it  may  bo,  by  the 
unfortunate  alinsion  in  the  tymn-book  to  the  '  dark 
Americans,'  or  influenced  by  ignorance  more  pardonable 
in  them  than  in  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  at  the  present  day  know  less  of  the  Lower  Provin- 
ces than  of  the  coanti-y  watered  by  the  Nile  or  Zambesi, 
some  pions  brethren  were  h-eai'd  to  pray  that  the  mia- 
aionaries  about  to  leave  their  shores  might  bo  rendered 
neefnl  to  the  '  poor  savages.' 

On  the  24th  of  August,  Black  and  hia  companions 
went  on  boai-d  ship  foi-  Halifax.  The  '  Sparrow'  pTOving 
to  be  a  leaky  little  vessel,  the  ominous  sonnd  of  the 
pumps  was  soon  and  often  heard  Maieden  more  accns- 
tom»l  to  the  sea  than  his  brethren  had  fii  a  time  tfie 
pleasure  of  ministering  to  their  wants  The  society  of 
the  passengers  was  not  of  the  most  qenial  character. 
The  minis tera  had,  however,  befoie  their  dej  irtnre  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  captain  that  they  should  have 
the  use  of  the  cabin  for  morning  and  evening  pmyor. 
At  those  seasons,  and  in  the  state-room  allotted  to  Blnclc, 
their  souls  often  'took  hold  of  God.'    The  danger  of  n 
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3  visit  at  any  honr  from  a  national  vessel,  or  privateer, 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  taade  the  captain  anxious  to 
make  the  best  possible  diapoaition  of  his  paaaengors  and 
crew,  for  purposes  of  defence.  As  the  twelve  guns  re- 
quired the  attention  of  the  whole  ci-ew,  the  mission ai-iea, 
with  Black  at  their  head,  wei-e  equipped  as  marines.  In 
consequence  of  Marsden's  scruples  about  the  use  of  aiToa, 
the  captain  placed  him  at  one  of  the  twelve  guns — a  dis- 
tinction which  scarcely  '  satisfied'  his  conscience,  though 
he  '  consented  to  the  change.*  Happily,  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  not  put  to  the 
test.  On  one  occasion,  when  chased  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, Black  and  his  marines  prepared  to  give  them  a 
wai-m  reception,  but,  while  preparations  were  being 
made  to  welcome  the  privateer,  tho  latter,  learing  the 
presence  of  the  two  veasels — for  another  was  in  company 
— gave  her  canvas  to  the  winds  and  sailed  away.  At 
tho  end  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  tedious  voyage  of  six 
weeks  they  entered  Halifax  harbor  on  tho  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  October,  all  in  good  health,  with  the 
exception  of  Bennett,  who  had  bean  'indisposed'  through- 
out the  voyage. 

A  cordial  and  truly  Christian  reception  was  given 
them  in  Halitax.  They  remained  there  a  few  days,  and 
then  left  for  tha  cLrcuita  through  which  they  wci-e  to 
travel.  Lowry  and  Marsden  spent  a  short  time  at 
Windsor,  where  they  preached  several  times.  Lowiy 
then  sailed  for  St.  John,  while  Marsden  followed  the 
usual  route  to  Cumberland.  Bennett  sailed  in  ilobert 
Barry's  schooner  '  Polly,'  the  '  raisaion-ahip'  of  the 
soathom  coast;  and  Olivant  soon  after  reached  his  station 
at  Liverpool. 

The  Conference  of  1801  was  comraenced  at  Annapolis, 
on  Fi'iday,  the  12th  of  Juna.    Black  was  President,  anil 
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Bennett,  Secretary.  BeBJamin  Wilson,  who  had  never 
lieen  advanced  beyond  the-  order  of  'deacon,'  had,  dur- 
mg  the  year,  ceased  to  travel.  He  entered  into  business- 
ttt  Dorchester,  but  eontimied  to  preach  in  a  local  capa- 
city. Several  years  later,  while  sailing  fi'om  Bnctonche 
to  Bathurst,  he  was  lost  in  a  storm.  Permission  was 
given  Loiviy  to  visit  the  United  States,  fcH-  the  pni-po8& 
of  receiving  oi-dination  from  the  Amm-ican  Bishops. 
The  allowances  hitherto  made  to  the  pi-oachera  having 
been  found  too  small,  in  view  'of  the  advanced  prices  of 
all  articles  of  clothing,'  the  atowards  wero  requested  to 
pay  each  of  the  pieachers  twenty-five  pounds  per  a 
Two  preachera'  wives  were  to  be  provided  foi".  The  sum  al- 
lowed those,— equal  in  amoant  to  that  of  their  h 
— was  in  one  case  provided  by  the  Halifax  circuit,  in 
the  other  by  an  almost  equal  tax  on  the  Annapolia,  St. 
John,  Cumberland  and  Liverpool  circuits.  The  statiatJcs 
of  the  fii-st  Provincial  Cooference  of  the  century  are-  ( 
worthy  of  record  for  the  sake  of  fotnre  compariaon. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  members  were  returned  from  the 
Halifax  cii-enit ;  120  from  Annapolis;  94 from  Liverpool; 
90  from  Cumberland ;  102  from  Shdburne ;.  t5  from 
Newport;  113  from  St.  John;  80  from  St.  Stephen ;  20 
from  Sambro ;  and  20  from  Pi-ince  Edwai-d  Island ;  mak- 
ing a  tataX  of  874  members  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
The-  distinctive  terms  of  '  elder'  and  '  deacon,'  peculiar 
to  American  Methodism,  but  previously  used  in  the  R^>-  i 
vincial  Minutes,  now  cease  to  appear, 

Mai-sden,  stationed  at  Cumberland,  in  1800-1-3,  found 
himself  happy  in  the  society  of  some  Yorkshire  ]tfetho- 
diste  who  had  brought  their  religion  across  the  Atlantic ; 
and  of  some  of  their  children,  who  had  found  Christ  in 
the  adopted  home  of  their  fathei-s.  Upon  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness,  which  continued  daring  the  greater   i 
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part  of  the  winter  of  1800-1,  ho  accompaniod  John  Black 
to  "Wallace,  finding  hia  way  through  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  wilderness  by  the  help  of  blazed  trees.  The  scenery 
of  the  comitry,  early  in  Mai-ch,  seemed  to  him  '  droaiy, 
wild  and  i-evolting  to  the  senses;'  but  his  aurroundinga 
were  forgotten,  as  he  found  at  the  termination  of  his  jour- 
ney '  a  people  prepai'ed  of  the  Loixi,  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing for  the  bread  and  wat^r  of  immortal  life.'  No  itin- 
erant had  visited  tbem  for  several  yeai-a,  yet,  'strangely 
preserved,'  between  forty  and  fifty  of  thera  had  continued 
to  meet  at  stated  seasons.  A  deep  interest  was  at  once 
awakened  by  Jfarsden's  arrival.  To  the  young  Bngliah- 
man  the  scene  was  strange.  '  An  hour  or  two  before  the 
service,'  saya  Mareden,  '  all  seemed  silent  as  death,  ajjd 
dreary  as  desolation  itself,  Nothing  could  be  seen  on  the 
one  hand  but  a  landacapeofiee,  and  the  dreary  Gulf  stretch- 
ing its  rifted  masses  to  an  extent  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  shore;  while  on  the  land  aide  were  a  few  log  houses 
thinly  aprinkled  along  the  dark  and  impenetrable  woods 
which  skirted  the  icy  baya  ;'  but  as  the  time  of  preach- 
ing drew  near,  the  people  w^ore  seen  coming  in  groups 
from  all  quarters ;  some  in  sieds,  aome  on  horseback, 
some  skating  and  othera  on  foot,  and  the  French  settjera  in 
their  car io lea.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  some  to  come  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  miles  to  hear  preaching.'  Two 
sermons,  with  an  intermission  only  long  enough  to  allow 
of  refreshment  and  brief  conversation,  were  listened  to, 
and  their  homes  reached,  when  possible,  before  the  dark- 
ness closed  in.  During  thia  visit,  Marsden  preached  on 
both  aides  of  the  bay  and  river,  and  also  at  Maiagash. 
From  the  latter  place,  accompanied  by  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  in  sleds,  he  crossed  the  bay  to  preach  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  at  Tatamagouche.  When 
the  party  were  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  at  the  latter 
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place,  one  ot  tho  hoibot*  became  unmanageable,  and  s 
general  panic  ennned  Maisden  and  &  number  of  otbere 
thi'ew  themselves  ont  on  the  ice,  while  the  horses,  as 
tbongh  mad,  galloped  towards  the  woods.  At  the  ser- 
vice which  followed  this  wild  scene,  'the  divine  influence 
waa  powerfully  present.'  This  visit  of  Mai-sden  and 
Black  waa  long  remembered  at  "Wallace  and  the  neigh- 
boring aettlementa,  Tho  subsequent  visits  of  John  Black, 
which  were  highly  prized,  contributed  much  to  the 
marked  stability  of  Mothodism  in  that  part  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Part  of  the  summef  of  1801  was  spent  by  Mai-sden 
at  Halifax,  while  Black  visited  Cumberland.   In  Halifaa: 
h%  preached  to  largo  and  attentive  congi-egationa.     He 
also  visited  sevei'al  military  prisoners,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  desertion   and  attack  npon  their  purauei-s.     On 
hia  first  visit  to  these  unfortunate  men,  he  obsei-ved  in 
the  hands  of  one  a  printed  paper.      On  examination  he 
found   it  to  be  a  form  of  prayer,  in    which,  after   due    | 
deprecation  of  the  divine  displeasure,  the  author    had  I 
inserted  this  unguarded  petition :  '  Lord,  give  na  poni-  I 
teotial  sori-ow,  that  by  the  tears  we  shed  we  may  atone  1 
for  tHe  crimen  we  have  committed.'    The  grievous  char-  I 
acter  of  tho  teaching  to  which  the  poor  fellows  were  I 
exposed  fed  him  earnestly  to  set  forth  lio  them  Jesus,  aa  I 
the  sinner's  Friend  and  Saviour.     Alter  several  visite,  in    ! 
which  a  few  friends  accompanied  him,  he  bad  the  satis-    I 
faction  of  finding  that  two  of  them  were,  to  all  appear-  J 
»nce,  willing  to  be  saved  by  gi-ace,  through  faith.  During  J 
the  night  preceding  the  execution  he  sat  up  with  them,  ■ 
and  in   the  morning  accompanied  them  to  the  place  ot'M 
death,  when  he  knelt  with  them  in  prayer,  and  then  took  I 
hid  leave.     One  was  pnrdone<i ;  theothers  were  sent  into  f 
the  presence  of  their  Mukei*.  In  the  evening  he  pi'eachfld  m 
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a  sermon  on  tho  case  of  the  dying  thief.  On  his  way 
back  to  Cumbei'lancl,  he  '  stopped  at  PaiTsboi'o',  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  two  amiable  families,  Squire  Ratchfoi'd's 
and  Mr.  Shannon's.'  In  the  autumn,  accompanied  by 
Cbai'leS  Dixon  and  another  fi'lend,  he  visited  the  settlers 
on  the  Peticodiae  river.  '  Foi"  temporary  privations  ' 
they  were  recompensed  '  by  times  of  refreshing,  while 
worshipping  in  the  tall  foresta.'  On  the  9th  of  May, 
Maraden  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  the  'Stone 
House,'  and  left  Point  deBufce  on  the  following  morning,- 
to  moet  hia  brethren  at  the  Oonlerence. 

Some  details  of  interest  respecting  the  labors  of  the 
other  itinerants  have  been  preserved.  At  St.  David's, 
inthespringof  1801,  the  members  of  the  society,  with  the 
promise  of  assistance  from  several  othera,  resolved  to 
build  a  church.  Some  opposition  was  offered,  but  two 
acres  of  land  for  a  chui-ch  and  burial  graund  were  pro- 
coi-ed,  and  sufficient  labor  expended  on  tho  church  to 
make  it  suitable  for  services  in  the  summer  season,  Un- 
doi"  the  earnest  and  acceptable  labors  of  Cooper  at 
Shelbui-ne,  and  Eennett  at  livei-pool,  between  whom 
frequent  exchanges  were  made,  the  work  on  the  south- 
era  coast  assumed  a  promising  aspect. 

In  Halifax,  a  secession  from  the  church  threatened 
much  evil.  The  ostensible  cause,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  th^j  long  continued  residence  of  Black  at 
Halifax.  At  the  bead  of  the  decoders,  among  whom  w^ere 
several  prominent  members  of  the  church,  was  Thomas 
Cowdell,  a  local  preacher  and  trustee.  Some  yet  live  who 
remember  this  gratesque-loo  king  man,  whose  broad  shoul- 
dei-M  and  short  legs  made  him  a  frequent  subject  of  remark. 
He  was  noted  foi'  his  fine  bass  voice,  and  his  skill  in 
playing  the  bass-viol,  and  was  always  in  request  for 
public  concerts.      His  poetic  talent,  which  is  said  to 
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have  been  of  a  i-espeelable  order,  waa  fi'equently  oallsj 
into  exercise  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  or  for  epecia] 
religioua  occasions.  A  niimbei-  of  hia  fugitive  j 
were  publishedby  himself  in  a  volume  entitled  the  'Nov* 
Scotia  Minstrel.'  The  aeiTices  held  at  Cowdell'a  bonae 
did  not  eontinae  long.  Several  persona,  who  had  placed 
their  names  upon  a  paper  which  had  caused  mnoli  J 
confusion,  withdrewtheir  signatures.  Cowdell,  1 
waxed  worse  and  worse,  becoming  a  prey  to  intemper-^ 
ate  habits,  which  brought. him  to  thoi-ough  degradation. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Europe  he  returned  to 
Halifax,  where  he  died.  '  I  weep,  because  I  cannot  weep,* 
was  his  ambiguous  remark  to  a  Methodist  minister  who  i 
visited  him  during  his  last  illness.  There  was  hope  iif] 
his  death. 

The  Conference  of  1802  was  held  at  Annapolis.  Its! 
sessions  were  commenced  on  the  20th  of  May.  Tho.l 
principal  topic  of  conversation  waa  the  purpose  of  Black  4 
to  leave  the  province  for  England.  He  had  for  f 
years  cherished  an  earnest  desire  to  spend  the  evening 
of  life  in  his  native  land,  but  communion  with  kindred 
spirits,  during  his  late  visit  to  England,  had  invested  that  i 
countiy  with  a  new  attraction,  Coke,  who  knew  well  i 
the  importance  of  Black's  presence  in  the  Provinces,  at  ft  1 
time  when  the  harvest  was  great  and  the  laborers  few, 
resisted  his  efforts  for  transfer  to  the  English  work,  and 
finally,  growing  warm,  addressed  him  on  the  subject  in 
thestrangestSaxon-Englishat  his  command.  'Whatwill 
you  do  on  a  circuit  in  England  ?'  wrote  Coke,  in  1801.  i 
'  They  don't  want  yon,  CJive  up  your  great  sphci'e  ( 
action,  in  which  God  has,  by  a  series  of  mii-acles,  placed  1 
yoa,  if  yon  dare.  Mind,  you  will  i-epent  of  it  but  ODCe, 
if  you  retain  the  life  of  God.'  Black's  lay  friends  in 
Halifiix  took  a  similar  view.    '  I  think,'  said  one  of  the 
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wiser  of  them,  his  'removal  ■will  ultimately  give  a  fatal 
stab  to  the  itinerancy  in  tho  Pi'ovincos,  for  there  is  no 
probability  that  any  other  man  will  uae  the  aame  means 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  preachers,  and  were  they  to  use 
the  same  means  they  could  not  effect  it.'  In  view  of 
recent  events,  which  had  atinaulated  the  wish  for  removal 
on  the  part  of  Black,  the  official  members  at  Halifax 
addressed  an  earnest  memorial  to  the  ministers  assem- 
bled at  Annapolis,  asking  thorn  to  solicit  him  to  '  remain 
with  his  family  at  Halifax,  in  his  present  capacity,  for 
another  year  at  least,  and  for  any  longer  period  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  labor  in  the  country.'  This  I'equest 
was  endorsed  by  the  ConfercBCe ;  but,  as  Black  onlygave 
a  conditional  assent,  they  appointed  James  Mann  to  be 
Superintendent,  <in  the  event  of  his  removal  to  England, 
in  the  coarse  of  the  year.  Previously  to  the  next  Confer- 
ence, Black  resigned  his  charge  into  the  hands  of  James 
Mann,  and  made  application  to  Bwhop  Asbuiy  for  a 
Station  for  one  year  in  Boston,  on  hia  way  to  England ; 
but  reasons,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
led  him  to  abandon  his  long  cherished  purpose  and  remain 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Lowiy,  on  account  of  health,  left  the  Conference  for 
the  United  States.  He  soon  returned  to  England,  and 
after  a  somewhat  irregular  course,  withdi-ew,  in  1812, 
from  the  Connexion.  The  brethren.  Cooper,  Bennett, 
'Maraden  and  Olivant,  were  recommended  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States  for  ordination.  Thoya  ooordingly 
sailed  iVom  Digby,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Conference,  and  after  a  passageof  six  days  reached  New 
York,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
■  copal  Church.  By  these,  acooi-ding  to  the  usage  of  that 
Church,  they  were  oi-dalned  '  deacons'   on  the  1st  of 
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June,  and  '  elders'  on  the  following  day,     At  the 
ODCb,  they  met  with  delegates  from  Canada  and  the  '  Far- 
Weatj'some  of  whom  had  travelled  on  the  saddle  more  than 
a  thousand  mileSj  to  meet  their  brethren.     From  these 
they  leai'oed,  as  they  listened  to   the  recital  of  ihrnr 
labora,  that  there  were  places  more  forbidding  to  flesh  and 
blood  than  Nova  Scotia.     On  their  i-etiim,  Bennett  and, 
Marsden  went  on  shore  at  Digby,  hoping  for  an  oppOT:*] 
tunity  to  preach,  but  none  presented  itself  Bennett  hi 
been  appointed  to  Cumberland,  and  Marsden  to  Anna] 
lis  for  three  months,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  SI 
John.     At  Granville  and  the  Waldeck  settlement,  tlM 
congregations  were  so  larg;e  that  Mareden  preached  aoAj 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper   '  in  the  woods.'     At  St; 
John  he  found  '  a  lively  and  united  little  church.' 
dining  from  house  to  houKe,  among  the  members  of  tl 
church,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  itinerants  in  St.  Johi 
at  that  day,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  his  floclc.: 
A    nnmber  of  pious  colored    people    gave  him    much. 
encouragement.     As  soon  as  the  ice  permitted  he  went 
up  the  river,   and  reached  Sheffield  after  a  dangei-oiia 
drive  through  a  blinding  snowstorm.     He  preached  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  received  a  wa 
not  only  from  the  Methodists,  but  also  from  the  Coni 
gationalists,  who  invited  him  to  preach  in  their  chiirdk,] 
which  had  previously  been  removed  irom  Maugerville 
Sheffield,  on  the  ice. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September,  1802,  two  ti-ana' 
ports  from  Plymouth,  with  tlje  laj'ger  part  of  His 
Majesty's  29th,  or  Worcestershire  regiment,  entered 
Halifax  harbor;  and  on  the  aft<3rnoon  of  xhe  following 
day,  the  troops,  called  by  a  joui'nal  of  that  day,  a 
body  of  young  men,'  landed  at  the  King's  wharf, 
marched  to  the  barracks.     Through  one  of  these,  wl 
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Botdierly  bearing  continued  to  bo  as  marked  under  min- 
isterial gai'b  as  it  had  ever  been  on  military  parade,  the 
arrival  of  that  regiment  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  JTethodiam  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  young  man 
ill  q^uestion  carried  in  his  knapaack  a  note  from  Samuel 
Bradbui'n,  then  stationed  at  Plymouth,  which  ensui'ed 
him  an  immediate  welcome  from  the  Methodista  of  Hali- 
fax, and  a  place  in  the  pnlpit  of  their  chiu'ch.  The  name 
of  .Stephen  Bamfoi'd,  whom  Bradburn  thus  Introduced, 
is  yet  remembered  by  many  in  the  Provinces  with  a 
regard  approaching  to  veneration,  ■  He  was  bom  near 
Nottingham,  in  the  year  1770.  Ofhiaearli'r  history 
little  is  known,  save  that  he  rebelled  ngainst  he  hard- 
abipB  and  privations  of  apprenticeship  to  a  man  facturer 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  left  his  master,  and,  al  t  wan- 
dering for  atime,  enlisted  in  the  29th  I'egiment.  .,il793, 
ho  served  under  the  Dnke  of  York  in  Holland.  The  29th 
rogim»snt  formed  a  part  of  the  force  engaged  in  the  '  WaU 
eheren  expedition.'  At  the  aiege  of  Bei'gen-op-Sloom  he 
received  a  severe  wound.  To  use  his  own  words,  'a 
great  coward  threw  down  his  musket  and  ran  away,'  on 
which  he  immediately  caught  up  the  loaded  piece,  and, 
approaching  the  breastwork  of  the  enemy,  fh-ed  it, 
receiving  in  return  a  shot  in  the  breast,  which  nearly 
cfffit  him  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  GJflrman  campaign 
the  regiment  embarked  for  the  West  Indies.  In  one  of 
the  famous  naval  engagements  of  that  period  the  corps 
to  which  he  belonged  acted  as  marines.  He  was  after- 
wai-ds  called  to  take  part  in  quelling  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  17D8,  a  difficult  and  harasBing  service,  during  which 
his  regiment,  in  one  memorable  instance,  saved  the  lives 
of  many  Protestants,  and  cfFectually  repulsed  the  crnel 
rebel  leaders.  Through  his  passionate  fondness  for 
music,  he  was  in  time  introduced  into  the  band  of  the 
I'egimcut  as  a  player  on  the  b 
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The  particulars  of  his   earlier  I'eligiona   career, 
fuj-nished  from  a  variety  of  aoui-ces,  Bt-e   fragmentary 
and  somewhat  conflicting.     It  appears  that,  dnrin 
cooiiuemeot  in  an  English  hospital,  in  consequence  of  I 
Ibe    wound    I'ecelved   in   Holland,    he    became   a  ' 
creature'  in  Christ  Jesus.     The  decision  which   marked  1 
hia  career  throughout  life  was  at  once  mauifeeted  by  hia 
engagement  in  a  pmyei-meeEing  with  several  militai-y 
friends,  in  a  room  hired  for  the  puqioae.     In  Ireland  ha 
met  with  the  Methodists,  whose  zeal  inspli-od  him  with 
new  energy.    To  them  he   said,  'I  will   go  with  you, 
for  God  is  with  you.'    His  mairiage,  jn  1799,   with  a 
'  truly  excellent  woman,'  whose  life  adorned  her  profes-  1 
Bioti,  strengthened  him    while  contending  against  the   i 
many  temptations  incident  to  a  militarj'  life.    He  is  said  | 
to  have  been  first  placed  on  the  local  preacher's  'plan' 
by  Bradburn,  but  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  buart  hia 
mouth  had  pi-eviously  spoken,  with  results  to  be  calcu- 
lated only  in  eternity.     His  utterances,  both  in  public 
and  private,  had  been  accompanied  by  the  power  of  tha 
Spirit.    While  talcing  ahelter  one  day  from  a  heavy 
shower  he  was  joined  by  the  drum-major  of  his  i-egiraent, 
to  whom  be  told  the  story  of  his  happiness  with  such 
effect  as  to  lead  him  to  the  Saviour,  through  whose  death 
he  himself  had  obtained  it.     An  officer  in  the  regiment 
to  which  bo  belonged  was    one  of  the  first-fniita  of 
Bamfoi-d's  local  ministry.     During  a  visit  to  England, 
in  1839,  he    spent    a    few  weeks    in    Guernsey,    with  j 
■William  Bui-t,  whose  father  had  taken  him  when  a  boy  \ 
to  hoar  '  the  soldier'  preach,  and   with   whom   he  hud 
spent  pleasant  days  in  tho  mission  field  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.    On  one  occasion  tho  friends  walked  up  to 
the  fort  in  company.     '  Hero,'  says  Burt,  I  perceived  him 
to  be  in  deep  thought  and  io  teari-\    The  deeply-intereat- 
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ing  explanation  was  not  long  withheld.  He  stated  thiit 
BOOH  after  he  began  his  i-eligioua  coui-ae  his  regiment 
was  stationed  in  that  very  gaiTison.  Hs  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  room  in  which  he  had  lived,  when  he 
had  to  suffer  much  paraecutiwn  for  the  sake  of  ouj-  Loi-d 
Jesus  Christ.  "In  that  acLuare,"  said  he,  "I  was  ar- 
raigned for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  soldiers,  No 
one  stood  by  me  but  an  oiBcer,  one  of  my  first  converts, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  Knights  of  Windsor.*  I  went 
to  see  him  there  when  I  was  last  in  England,  and  found 
him  laden  with  years  and  infirmities,  ao  that  1  should 
not  have  known  him.  All  recollection  of  my  face  had 
passed,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  ever  meeting  me  again 
in  this  world.  I  said,  "I  am  Stephen  Bamford."  The 
old  man  immediately  burst  into  tears,  fell  on  my  neck 
and  exclaimed,  "My  dear  Mr,  Bnmfoi'd,  you  are  tho 
greatest  friend  I  have  in  the  world ;  fbr  you  were  the 
instrument  of  my  salvation."  '  ' 

Bcfoi-e  his  departure  with  the  i-egiment  for  Kova 
Scotia,  Bamfoi-d's  efforts  for  the  convei-sion  of  his  com- 
rades, with  ilia  integrity  and  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
had  secui-od  for  him  the  favor  of  many  of  his  compan- 
ions in  arms.  He  was  careful  to  avoid  that  delay  in  pre- 
senting his  letter  of  introduction,  which  haa  cost  some 
the  loss  of  precious  years ;  and  as  soon  as  possible,  left 
the  barracks,  called  upon  the  minister  in  charge,  and 

4  'The  "  Militarj  KnightB  of  Windsor"  derive  their  origin  from 
Edward  UI.  Asbmole,  the  historian  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
says,  "the  BTident  intention  of  the  Royai  Founder  Wfti  to  provide 
for  Ruch  militoi^  men  or  oid  aaidiera,  aa  had  served  him  bravely 
and  fiiithftilly  during  his  wars,  aa  a  remuneration  for  their  past 
services,  by  providing  them  with  an  asylum  in  their  declining 
years."  They  consist  of  a  Governor  and  seventeen  Knights,  who 
are  for  the  moat  part  veterans,  or  on  hall-pay.'  Collier'i  Ouidi  io 
Windsor,  p.  41. 
'  Rev.  Wm.  Burt, in  'Wesleyan  Methodist Magaiine,'  18SI,  p. 
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preached,  it  is  said,  on  the  evening  after  his  arrival,  to  a 
congregation  gathered  within  the  walls  of  '  Old  Zoar/ 
As  far  as  his  niilitary  duties  would  permit,  he  continued 
his  zealous  labors,  and  soon  became  in  the  best  sense 
popular. 

At  the  Conference  of  1803,  which  was  commenced  at 
Windsor,  on  Tuesday  the  11th  of  May,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Black,  the  most  important  transaction,  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
minute  relative  to  a  better  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry.  '  Some  of  the  principal  friends  in  the 
different  circuits/  it  was  said,  *  have  expressed  much  con- 
cern lest  the  present  inadequate  provision  for  a  mar- 
ried ministry  should  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  the 
preachers,  inducing  them  either  to  locate,  or  remove 
from  this  part  of  the  Connexion.  What  remedy  is  pro- 
posed for  the  removal  of  this  evil  ?  'The  Conference,* 
it  was  answered,  '  adopt  the  measures  recommended  by 
some  of  the  stewards ;  viz,  that  an  annual  subscription 
should  bo  made  among  our  principal  friends,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  England ;  and  that 
the  proceeds  shall  be  brought  to  the  Conference,  and 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees- appointed  for  this 
purpose ;  the  allowance  out  of  this  fund  to  be  regulated 
by  the  vote  of  the  Conference.'  The  trustees  appointed 
in  accordance  with  this,  minute  were  Messrs.  Alexander 
Anderson,  Borrows  Davies  and  Samuel  Sellon,  all  of 
Halifax. 

Some  sheaves  were  gathei^ed  about  this  period. 
Bennett,  stationed  in  St.  John,  spent  a  piirt  of  the  winter 
in  the  up-river  districts.  At  Fredericton,  the  union  of 
Isaac  Clark  with  the  small  Methodist  society  in  that  place 
greatly  cheered  the  heart  of  Duncan  Blair.  Mr.  Clark, 
a  few  years   later  appointed  a  leader,   maintained  his 
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position  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1851,  as  an  '  upright, 
sober-minded  and  conscientious  member,'  deeply  inter- 
estod  in  the  welfai-e  of  that  branch  of  the  Church,  ■with 
which  he,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had  connected 
himself.  Through  the  labors  of  Bennett 'an  ansually 
doep  interest  in  religion  was-  awakenod  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Sheffield  and  the  adjoining  settlements. 
'Some  wore  awakened,  and  several  were  truly  converted 
toGrod,'  'A  few  of  these,'  said  James  Mann,  who  before 
the  close  of  the  year  visited  that  part  of  New  Bruna- 
wick,  '  had  been  so  prejudiced  against  us,  that,  to  use 
their  own  expi-ession,  tbey  could  hardly  submit  to  be 
brought  to  Christ  by  means  of  a  Methodist  preacher; 
but  now  they  rejoice  that  God  ever  inclined  their  hearts 
to  attend  upon  our  ministry.'  Among  those  at  Sheffield  to 
whom  the  Spirit  rendered  the  ministry  of  Bennett  a  bles- 
sing, waa  a  young  woman,  who  desired  to  attend  a  saci-a- 
mental  service,  held  by  that  minister  previously  to  his 
return  to  St.  John,  but  who  hesitated,  through  fear  of 
the  opposition  of  her  father,  who  was  a  Congregational- 
On  the  Sabbath  morning,  alter  special  prayer,  she 
met  her  father,  who,  without  any  request  on  her  part, 
gladdened  her  by  the  remark,  '  If  you  wish  to  attend  thB 
■amental  service  you  can.'  In  the  pathway  thus 
opened  by  Pi-ovidence  she  continued  to  walk.  As  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Pickard,  she  removed  to  a  settlement 
above  Fredericton,  andthenco,  in  1803,  into  that  town,  whore  ■ 
she,  and,  afterwai-ds,  ber  husband,  chiefly  thi-ough  her  i 
fluence,  became  valuable  members  of  the  small  Methodist 
church  in  that  place.  Two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Hum- 
phrey Pickard,  D,  D.,  of  the  Ifew  Brunswick  Conference, 
have  given  the  family  name  a  more  than  local  promin- 
ence. In  Halifax,  large  and  attentive  congregations  lis- 
tened to  the  preaching  of  the  truth,   and  about,  twelve 
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pei'Bons  experienced  conversion  during  the  winter.  At  1 
Liverpool)  Maraden  enjoyed  many  pleasant  and  profit- 
able seasons.  A  Snnday-eehool,  the  first  in  the  pi-ovin- 
tiial  circuits  to  which  we  find  referenea,  wag  foraied  at 
Liverpool,  at  the  commeu cement  of  1804.  Marsden  cal- 
led the  attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  subject  on 
Sew  Year's  Day,  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed'  | 
The  toachei-s,  who  were  volunteers,  were  six  in  number,  i 
two  of  whom  took  [charge  on  each  Sunday.  This 
school,  in  COTomon  with  all  schools  of  the  kind  at  that 
day,  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  ])oorer  clasHea 
only.  On  Sabbath,  the  8th  of  Januai-y,  twenty  children 
presented  themHelvea,  who  wei-e  tanght  by  Joshua 
Newton  and  Abdiel  Kirk.  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
tw^enty-six  children  attended,  '  morning,  noon  and 
night.'  A  pei-son  who  visited  the  school,  remarked, 
'  The  institution  has  a  good  appearance,  and  I  hope  will 
succeed.'  A  few  months  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
twcretaiy,  a  ■  gentleman  was  requested  to  attend,  as 
'writing-master.''  At  Annapolis,  sometimes  without  a 
i-esident  minister  for  months,  the  members  of  the  socie- 
ty held  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  By  meana 
of  these  thoy  were  mutually  atreugthened,  and  often 
'powerfully  blessed.' 

A  number  of  the  loyalists  who  had  settled  in  the 
county  of  Annapolis  had  been  converted  under  the  min- 
istiy  of  Black  and  his  succeasoi-s.  The  homes  of  several 
of  these  became  centres  of  Methodist  influence.  That 
of  John    SlocomI),  of  Hanley  Mountain,   was   one    of 

°  This  was  not  the  first  Sabli nth-school  formed  ia  the  Lower 
iProvinces.  A  gentleman  from  one  of  the  country  dUtricta,  while 
•vieiling  Halifax  in  Deeoniber,  1T88,  wrote  in  his  joumnl :  '  Disc 
7th ,  I  go  to  church  in  the  momiag  and  hear  the  Biahop  preach  a 
charity  scnnoD  to  collect  money  for  clothing  eome  poor  chitilreUi 
which  he  has  enjraged  in  a  Sondaj-achool.  There  were  £48  col- 
Jectcd.    The  inititutlon,  however,  \»  not  generally  approved  of.' 
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tliis  cbaracter.  'Mr.  Slocomb  was  an  Americfto  loyalist, 
jind  stvongiy  attached  to  the  British  governmenl,'  says 
vcid  of  th«  eaHy  itinerants;  '  bni  what  was  better,  he 
loved  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  tmth,' 
Of  the  same  same  class  Wei-e  the  homes  of  John  YTOom, 
and  'Major'  Douw  Ditmara,  of  Clementepoi-t..  Major 
Ditniars,  a  descendant  of  the  Dntch  settlers  of  New  York, 
and  previously  connected  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  was  said  to  be  '  a  most  zealous,  valuable  friend,' 
To  the  names  of  these,  and  some  others,  less  familiar, 
was  added,  during  the  winter  of  1803-4,  that  of  another, 
whose  home,  previously  one  of  i-eveliy  and  sin,  became 
»  sacred  spot  to  many,  and  whose  infloence,  given  with- 
out reservation  to  Christ,  proved  wide-spread  in  its 
effects. 

Samuel  Tetch  Bayard  belonged  to  a  family  of  French 
descent.  His  father,  a  loyalist,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Eovolutionary  wai-,  raised  a  regiment  for  the  British 
service,  in  which  the  son  served  as  an  officer.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  '  ample  and  extensive '  property  of 
the  family  was  confiscatetl  by  the  victorions  Whi.its, 
The  son  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  appoint 
ed  Lieut.-Colonolof  the  Royal  Nova  Scotia  regiment.  As 
an  officer  he  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  proud  and 
haughty;  and,  in  private  life,  very  disolute.  When  the 
regiment  was  disbanded  in  1802,  he  retired  on  half-pay, 
retaining  his  rank,  and  removing  to  a  largo  tract  of  land, 
granted  him  by  the  government.  In  the  township  of 
Wilmot.  His  new  home  became  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
wealthy  and  gay.  The  members  of  his  family  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  attend  any  of  the  Baptist  or  Me- 
thodist services,  occasionally  held  in  the  neighborhood. 
Through  the  influence  of  aperson  now  unknown,  a  friend 
•vftko  very  soon  afier  became  hia  wife,  was  induced  to 
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listen  to  Edwai-d  Miinning,  in  the  old  Baptist  church  a\ 
Nictaus.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Colonel  attended 
the  same  ehui'ch,  with  the  intention  of  preventing, 
by  his  prSBQuce,  any  adnaiasion  of  interest  on  her 
pai-t.  Manning  addresaed  hie  hearers  from  the  words 
of  Peter ;  '  Silver  and  gold  have  1  none ;  but  snch 
as  I  have  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesne  Christ  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.'  The  Colonel  listened  and 
trenibled.  A  friend  of  his,  a  lawyer  named  Aplin,  who 
had  received  much  benefit  fi-om  the  reading  of  Wesley's 
sermons,  called  upon  him,  and  left  these  sermons  for  his 
pemsal.  He  read  them  in  connection  with  his  Bible, 
saw  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  learned  the  divino  method  of 
saving  man,  consented  to  be  saved  by  that  plan,  and 
resting  the  whole  weight  of  his  guilt  on  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  found  peace.  Without  delay  he  commenced  to 
act  in  the'spii-it  of  good  Latimer's  adage,  '  Bestitutiun  or 
no  remiasion;' and  in  all  cases  whore  it  was  possible 
made  ample  recompense  for  past  wrongs.  Soon  after 
his  conversion,  the  Rev,  "Wm.  Twining  of  Coi-nwallis  cal- 
led upon  him,  and  in  company  with  him  and  his  wife, 
visited  Douw  Ditmars  at  Clementsport. 

Through  the  reading  of  Fletcher's  'Cheeks,'  placed  in 
his  hands  by  a  friend.  Col.  Eayai-d  resolved  to  connect 
himself  with  the  Methodist  branch  of  the  Chureh  of 
Christ.  His  fii-st  step,  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, was  to  write  a  note  to  Black,  who  was  expected  to 
visit  the  Annapolis  eii-cuit,  asJsing  him  to  call  at  his 
residence.  That  minister,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  note,  but  informed  of  the  event  which  had  prompted 
its  despatch,  called  upoohimonhis  way  to  Annapolis,  and 
met  with  a  pleasing  reception.  'He  received  me,'  said 
Block,  '  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  i-ojoiced  to  have 
a  Metbodist  preacher  under  his  i-oof.    With  many  tears 
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he  lamented  hia  former  infidelity  and  aversion  to  the 
people  of  God;  and  expressed  again  and  again  his  thank- 
i  Illness  to  God  that  his  eyes-  had  been  opened  ere  it  was 
too  late.  His  servant  was  soon  sent  to  invite  Captain 
E— ,  and  Lawyer  A — ,  and  some  others,  to  dinner  and 
tea ;  and  all  the  neigh boi'hood  for  some  miles  around,  to 
hear  preaching  in  the  evening,  when  we  had  a  large  con- 
gregation in  hia  now  house.  "We  had  a  solemn  and  profi- 
table season,  while  I  discouraed  on  the  nature  of  Christian 
faith,  and  the  pi-eeiousness  of  Jesoa  Christ  to  those  who 
believe  in  Him,  fi-om  Ist  Peter  2,  7.  Several  Chi-istian 
friends  stopped  after  the  public  sei-vice  was  over.  The 
evening  was  agreeably  spent  in  singing,  prayer,  and 
Christian  conversation.'  On  hia  retnrn  from  Annapolis, 
Black  again  preached  at  the  Colonel's  residence.  '  The 
remembrance  of  his  former  einfUl  course,'  wrote  Black, 
'  leads  him  often  to  weep,  and,  with  many  tears,  to  ex- 
press his  abhorrence  of  them.  He  is  much  attached  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  wi-itings.  He  has 
given  me  an  order  to  procure  him  Mr.  Wesley's 
sermons  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  works,  together  with  Dr. 
Coke's  Bibie.'  Mrs.  Bayard,  who  appeared  to  Black 
to  be  a  true  penitent,  waa  '  soon  numbered  among  the 
children  of  God,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jeans.'  '' 
The  consciousness  of  the  forgiveness  of  hei:  sina  she  re- 
tained until  her  departure,  in  a  good  old  age. 

"The  conversion  ot  an  officer  so  distinguished  by 
rank  and  bravery,  by  profaneness,  by  dissipation,  in  a 
word,  by  an  utter  and  aiTOgant  recklesanesa  of  all  reli^ 
gious  concerns,"  could  not,  as  Dr.  Richey  remarks,  '  but 
excite  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  wide  and 
respectable  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Far  and  near  it 
was  matter  of  astonishment  and  the  topic  of  remark.  To 

'  '  Arminiaa  Mugazine,'  1806,  p.  88. 
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some  it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  was  beside  himself;; 
others,  more  cool  and  philosophic,  predicted  that  the 
fervor  of  I'eligioua  excitement  would  soon  pass  away,  and  ■ 
his  former  vices  resume  their  wonted  ascendancy.'  His 
acquaintances  treuted  him.  in  ace»rdanee  with  thesar 
views,-  The  Governor,  a  former  iutimate  friend,  rod« 
past  his  residence,  and  the  Governor's  lady  chose  to  be 
witty  at  his  expense..  The  Bishop,  whose  countiy  seat 
was  at  Ayleafoi'd,  after  ui'ging  biro,  in  vain  to  continuO' 
in  the  Epiacopal  Church,  gave  him  to  nnderetand  that 
be  could  no.  longer  visit  him,  in  consequence  of  the  '  low 
company'  kept  by  him.''  None  of  these  things  moved 
him.  He  even  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  with  whom 
he  had  hatl  some  correspondence  aft«r  the  return  of  the- 
latt«i-  to  England,  an  account  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  opinions  and  life.  The  letter  -wba  ' 
answered  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  son  of  George  the  Thii-d. 
The  Duke,  who  had  not  hesitated,  when  in  Halifax,  to 
express  bis  esteem  fur  the  Methodists,  replied  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  he  should  Hgitin  meet  his  former 
acquaintance  in  the  field,  or  in  the  ball  room,  and  respect- 
fully asked  to  be  I'emembered  by  him  in  his  devotions. 
It  isquitepossibletbatthe  plain  and  ^ithful  admonitions 
of  his  former  companion  in  ai-ms  and  in  folly  may  bare 
been  among  the  moans  which  led  to  the  reformation,  so 
evident  iu  the  later  yeai-s  of  the  Duke's  life. 

Those  who  waited  for  the  i-eturn  of  Col.  Bayard 
to  his  former  babita  were  doomed  to  a  life-long  disap- 
pointment. The  change  which  rendei-ed  him  a  monu- 
ment of  the  ti"anaforming  energy  of  the  Gospel,  though 
almost  as  sudden  as  that  which  cbecketl  the  career  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  was  yet  ao  complete  that,  without  exag- 
garation,  ho  bad  become  a^  '  new  creatm-e,'     Old  things   i 

Mufden't  '  Nuntire,'  p.  18G>. 
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had.passed  away;  all  things  haii  become  new.  '  As  if 
entirely  sanctified  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  ffom 
above,  he  exhibited  at  once  and  continually,  the  linea- 
ments of  the  divine  image  in  all  the  peifeetion  of  their 
beauty,  and  all  the  fmits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  mildness 
of  full  m.aturity.'  Aa  aclass-leader,  he  was  affectionate 
in  spirit  and  faithful  in  counsel ;  his  exhortations  and 
prayers,  in  the  public  services  led  by  him  in  the  absence 
of  the  ministry,  interested  and  impressed  his  hearei-s; 
and,  as  a  magiati-ate,  he  became  '  a  terror  to  evil-doers 
and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.'  In  the  opinion  oi 
hia  friends,  his  benevolence  often  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  prudence.  The  cause  of  missions  lay  near  his  heart ; 
his  unwearied  ■  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  were  not  soon  foi-gotten ;  and  when 
Temperance  societies  wei-e  inti-odueed  into  the  province 
ho  became  the  president  of  one  of  the  eai-liest,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  abstinen  ce  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.  His  regani  for  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  almost  amount'ed  to  veneration.  No  act 
that  could  add  to  their  comfort  seemed  menial  to  him. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  as  frequent  witnesses  of  hia 
piety  in  public  and  domestic  life,  spoke  of  him  to  each 
other  as  the  'John  Fletcher  of  Nova  Scotia,'  and  learn- 
ed to  look  upon  his  pi'eaence  as  a  benediction.  William 
Croscombe,  whose  long  acquaintance  with  him  commen- 
ced a  few  years  after  his  conversion,  writes  in  his  pri- 
vate journal ;  '  Let  me  recoi-d  a  short  memorial  of  this 
blessed  man  as  I  saw  him.  He  lived  the  Christian.  Wo 
too  generally  satisfy  ourselves  by  describing  what  the- 
Christian  ought  to  be,  and  in  hoping  that  we  shall,  at 
some  indefinite  time,  become  such;  but  Col.  Bayai'd  was 
a  Christian  at  home,  or  abroad ;  in  the  means  of  grace, 
or  out  of  them ;  in  the  company  of  the  ungodly  or  the. 
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pious.   Moming,  noon  and  ujgbt,  in  all  places  and  under 
all  circn instances,  aa  far  an  man  can  Judge  his  fellow- 
creature,  Col.  Bayard  was  a  Christian.     He   was   one  of 
those  rare  saints,  npon  whom  the  mind  loves  to  dwell.* 
Dr.  Eiohey,  whose  acquaintance  with    him  eommenced 
some  yeai-s  later,  says  of  him  ;    'I   am   delineating  no 
idea!  picture.      I  speak  that  I  do  know,  and  testify  that 
I  have  seen  *  *,    When  officiating  at  his  domestic  altar, 
he  usually  read  the  woi-d  of  God  standing,  and  I   never 
saw  him  do  so  without  bedewing  it  with  his  teare.     Bo- 
fore  he  had  proceeded  many  verses  in  the  lesson,   his 
venerable  and  majestic  foi-m  would  tremble,  as  if  beneath 
the  Buperineambent  weight  of  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God,  that  rested   npon    hinn ;  toara    would   euffaso    his 
face,  and  some  pions  ejaculation,  or  hurst  of  praise,  in- 
termingling with  the  heaveuly  oracles,    would  touch    a 
responsive  coi*d  in  every  heai't  possessed  of  a  pai'ticle  of 
spiritual  susceptibility.     Eternity  has  now  placed  its 
signet  upon  his  character.      Sweetly  he  sleeps  in  Je^^Tis. 
I  here  recoi-d  my  heart-felt  gratitude  to  God  that  I  ever   ■ 
know  him.'*     In  1832,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  mem- 
bei-ship  in  the  Methodist  Church — of  which  he  said  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  '  Herdoctiinee  anddiscipiine  i 
are  the  most  pure  of  any  Chui-ch  on  earth'— he  passed  to*  I 
the  Church  triumphant.  On  themoniingof  Maythe24th, 
a  public  fast  day,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  when  about  | 
to  leave  his  home  for  the  church.      The  severity  <rf  his  J 
illness  allowed  but  little  opportunity  for  conversatioD,  ' 
but  did  not  pi-event  him   from   assuring  his  friends  that    i 
'  Chi'ist  was  precious.'     On  the  following  day  he  fioisb- 
Oit  his  course.' 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  | 
Church,  the  members  of  which  met  in  Baltimore,  on  the  j 

<  ■  Memoir  of  Bl«ck'  p.  934. 
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Tth  of  May,  1804,  William  Black  was  present,  as  a  guest. 
Cote,  who  presided,  urged  Black  to  visit  Bermuda;  and 
in  caee  au  open  door  should  be  presented,  to  return  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  oi-der  to  I'emove  his  family  to  the  islands, 
and  to  remain  there  for  three  or  fotir  years.  Black  for 
a  time  hesitated,  but  on  Coke's  assurance  that  two  addi- 
tional preachers  should  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  consented 
to  undertake  the  miBsion.  In  writing  to  the  provincial 
ministers,  respecting  his  determination  to  obtain  the 
promised  help,  and  the  high  hopes  he  entertained  of 
Black's  siiecoss  in  Bermuda,  Coke,  who  evidently  feared 
a  protest,  said,  '  Ton  have  reason  to  be  aony,  brethren, 
but  you  have  no  right  to  connplain.  Ton  mustnot  tmst 
in  an  arm  of  flesh,  however  useful  Chi-ist  may  have 
made  it  to  you.     On  Christ  alone  you  muet  depend.' 

Blaek  was  absent  on  his  e.iperi mental  trip  to  Bermuda 
■when  the  Provincial  Conference  of  180i  was  held.  By 
appointment  of  Coke,  and  with  the  sanction  of  bis  breth- 
ren, James  Mann  presided  at  the  sessions,  which  were 
commenced  in  Halifax,  on  Friday,  the  6tL  of  Jnly. 
Jo.-jhna  Marsden  and  William  Bennett,  previously 
oi-dained,  were  received  into  fiill  connexion.  John  Cooper 

3  separated  from  his  bi-ethren,  for  immoral  conduct ; 
and  Thomas  Olivant  was  suspended  fi'om  the  ministi-y 
for  twelve  months,  for  intemperance.  Jamea  Jones,  whose 
name  does  not  re-appear  on  the  Minufea,  was  received 
on  trial,  and  appointed  to  Shefleld.  Nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  members  wei'e  reported  from  the  several  circuits, 
—an  increase  of  thirty  one  during  the  year.  It  was 
orfered   that  in  future  a  yearly   collection    shouSd  he 

de  by  the  preachers,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
travelling  to  the  Conference.  The  scrupulous  obser- 
vance of  this  mle,  and  the  placing  of  the  several 
collections  in  a  common  fund,  were  strongly  ur^d. 
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Thomas  Olivant  uever  retui'ned  to  the  ranks  of  the 
itinerant  ministry.  Thia  talented  and  gentle-spii-ited 
man  had  fallen  a  viutim  to  the  drinking  hahits 
of  the  day,  which,  in  spile  of  Wesley's  strict  rnle 
on  the  subject,  dragged  several  of  the  minietei-s 
of  eai-ly  Methodism  from  the  pulpit  to  the  ditch, 
and  weakened  the  influence  of  many  others;  while 
they  also  sent  large  numbers  of  her  membei-a  from  bar 
elaases  and  communion  services  to  degradation  and 
death,  and  thouaatiiis  of  her  Sunday-scholara  to  early 
graves.  After  several  years  of  wandering  through  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  Maine,  Olivant  found  his  way  to 
the  small  loyalist  settlement  of  Bocabec,  in  Charlotte 
county,  N.  B.,  where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  tntor  in. a 
private  family.  Upon  the  death  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  found  a  homo  at  Bocabec,  he  removed  to  , 
Digdeguash,  in  the  same  county.  There  he  taught  sohod|^ 
and  found  a  life-long  home  in  the  house  of  Peter  M^ 
Galium,  Esq..  Through  the  Divine  blessing  upon  thsl 
persevering  eflbrts  and  sympathies  of  Mr.  McCallum  and 
his  excellent  wife,  the  fallen  man  was  raised  on  his  feet. 
Again  possessed  of  the  joy  of  salvation,  and  upheld  by 
Giod'a  free  Spirit,  he  became  a  class-leader  and  loci 
preacher,  beloved  by  those  who  know  him  for  manj^ 
years.  His  laat  illness  was  severe,  but  home  with  patience.  J 
G-ratitude  to  God,  and  to  those  friends,  who,  by  thoir 
patience  and  forbearance,  had  helped  him  back  to  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  filled  his  soul.  As  the  McCallum 
family  were  gathered  near  his  dying  bed,  he  looked  up  a^  J 
the  aged  squire  and  his  wife,  and  with  a  face  radiant  witj 
joy,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  v 
come  them  to  everlasting  habitations.  A  little  lat< 
he  departed  to  be  with  Christ.  His  death  took  place  || 
1846. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1804,  Black  retu'i-ned 
tbrougii  Ne>v  BrunawJek  from  the  United  States.  lie 
had  placed  his  luggage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  fi-om 
Uew  York  to  Beruiiida,  but  had  been  prevented  fi-ona 
sailing  by  the  hoatilitj  of  several  Bermudians,  who  were 
returning  to  the  islands,  James  Mann,  relieved  ft'om 
duty  at  Halifax  by  Black's  return,  sailed  fca'  Shelburne, 
w;hei-Q  he  spent  the  winter.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
1804,  John  Mann  laid  the  foundation  stone  o^f  the  fii-st 
Methodist  church  erected  at  Shelburne.  Nearly  two 
hundred  pounds,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund,  were  col- 
lected in  London,  Portsmouth,  Poi-tsea,  Sheffield,  Chiches- 
ter and  other  places  in  England,  by  Thomas  Martin,  and 
Alexander  Barry,  a  brother  of  Eoberf.  James  Mann 
preached  the  fli-st  sermon  in  the  new  chureh,  to  a  large 
congregation,  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  Februaiy  16th, 
1806,  In  that  building  the  Methodiste  of  Shelburne 
continued  to  worship  God  for  more  than  threescore  years. 
From  St.  Stephen,  McColl,  eomotimes  lonely  and  dis- 
couraged, and  ready  to  chai'ge  his  brethren  with  want 
of  sympathy,  reported  signs  of  a  brighter  day,  '  In 
June,  1804,' he  says  in  his  journal,  'one  came  forward 
giving  thanks  to  Gfod  for  deliverance  to  her  soul;  three 
more  followed  her  example  and  joined  the  church.  All 
the  following  summer  was  encouraging ;  several  found 
peace  and  joined  us.'     Marsden,  in  accordance  with  Con- 

anee  appointment,  pi-oceeded  to  St.  John.  Through 
his  eiforts  '  old  differences  in  the  society  were  composed, 
and  tbe  contending  parties  reconciled.  Among  the 
towns-people  prejudices  seemed  to  lose  ground,'  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  plain  dealing  with  the  congregation 
awakened  some  strife,  through  which  he  persevered  in 

)  discharge  of  his  duty.  Fi-om  Annapolis,  Bennett's 
field  of  labor,  that  minister  reported  many  of  his  friends 
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'tmly alive  to  Grod,'  with  'love  and  hai-mony  nmning 
through  the  whole.' 

Coke  u^ed  earnest  efforts  to  obtain  the  two  mission- 
aries promised  ffom  England.  One  ofthsso,  WiUiam 
Sntcliffe,  reached  Halifax  early  in  November,  and  with 
his  wife  pi-oeooded  to  Liv-erpool.  Robert  Shipley,  a 
West  Indian  missionaiy,  broken  down  in  health  by  re- 
peated attacks  of  fever  at  r>ominica,  was  also  requested 
by  the  Committee  to  remove  to  Nova  Scotia,  He,  how- 
evev  returned  to  Kngland.  The  Committee  were  inclin- 
ed to  treat  tbia  neglect  of  ordora  in  a  spirit  of  severity. 
Coke's  letter  in  Mr.  Shipley's  behalf  explains  the  rear 
son  of  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  report  himself  io  j 
Nova  Scotia.  'Please  tell  the  Committee'  the  Doctor  J 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lomaa,  '  to  w^rite  kindly  to  Mr,  Shipleyl 
*  *  Brother  Shipley  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  I 
martyrdom  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  Con- 
nexion would  have  done.  He  nursed  that  blessed 
worlt  in  Dominica  till  the  Society  sprang  up  from 
fifty  to  one  thousand  and  five.  To  do  this  hfl 
endured  yellow  fever  foui'  times,  and  bis  wife,  twice. 
"When  he  was  on  the  point  of  dying,  his  physicians 
urged  himtoaetoff  instantly  with  the  fleet  to  his  native 
eountiy.  He  went  otf,  instead  of  going  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Very  probably  you  would  have  done  the  same.  We  have 
no  right  to  punish  him.  Do  let  him  go  to  Nova  Sr^otia, 
He  may  then  go,  when  recovered,  back  to  the  dear  ) 
negroes.'  Mr.  Shipley  never  rea<;hi!d  Nova  Scotia. 

According  to  previon.'s  Arrangement,  Black,  on  his 
failui'e  to  reach  Bermnda,  resumed  the  duties  of  Geo-  1 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  Lower  Provinces.     Ho  thers^J 
fore  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  hel4 
at  Hortou,  on  the  second  Friday  in  June,  1805.     There,a 
for  the  first  time,  William  Sntcliffe  met   his  brethi 
engaged  in  the  provincial  work. 


OHAPTKB  XV. 


Encouraging  indications.  ConfcTGnce  of  1806.  Incident.  Slephea 
Baiiifonl.  His  work  in  Cumbeiland.  Edward  Dixon,  lluvirals 
ex  Liverpool,  St.  John  and  otkcr  plncea.  Attack.  ErucCion  of 
the  Germain  St.  Methodist  Cliureh,  in  St.  John,  N.  B.  Opening 
of  the  Church  h;  Bennett.  Formation  of  a,  SlLndiiy-sehooI. 
Prinoe  Edvard  Island.  Thomns  Dawson.  His  lahora  in  the 
leland.  Hia  death.  Arrival  of  Methodiata  &oni  Guemai;f. 
Joseph  Avard.  Appointment  of  James  Bulpit  to  Prince  Kdirnrd 
Island.  Manchester.  James  Knowlan.  His  arrival  in  the  Pro- 
vinces. Conference  of  IbUD.  Formation  of  a  class  ill  Curlelon, 
N.  B.  Conference  of  1810.  Appointment  of  JameJ  Priestly. 
Episcopal  monoiK)ly  of  the  right  to  Bolemni«e  marriJ.ge.  At- 
tempt to  secnre  endowment  frona  Provincial  revenues,  liefusal 
of  aid  bj  New  Brunswicli  Council  to  Trustees  of  Glermain  St. 
Church.  Attack  upon  Methodists  in  St.  John.  ConverHton  UU' 
der  Black's  ministrj.  Fredericlon  Sail  bath-school.  Joseph 
Alexander.  His  death.  Death  of  Duncan  Blair.  Superannua- 
tion of  Block.  William  Crosco tube.  Usiigerous  passaRv.  Ar- 
rival at  Hali&x.  New  scenes.  Conference  of  1^12.  The  work 
during-18 12-13.  Influence  of  the  war  with  the  United  Stales. 
Horton  clrcni*.  Prince  Edward  Island.  Conference  of  1813. 
A  sad  visit. 

Encouraging  indications  cheered  the  hearte  of  the 
isolated  itinerants  during  the  year  which  fo!low»xl  the 
Conference  of  1805.  At  Liverpool,  the  niembera  of  the 
society  were  inspirited,  and  about  thirty  were  added  to 
theii-  number,  whom,  with  an  exception  or  two,  Siitclilfe, 
two  years  later,  reported  as  faithful  to  their  proCession. 
Black,  on  his  retui-n  from  a  visit  to  the  southern  coast, 
reported  that  '  the  Loi'd  was  evidently  at  work  in  the 
different  settlemonts,'  and  that  '  some  had  found  peace 
with  God,'  During  two  months  spent  by  Sulcliffe  at 
She! bume  twenty-eight  were  added  to  the  church.  In 
the  city  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  aettlementa  along  the 
river,  '  the  congregations  increased  both  iu  numbei-s  and 
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jn  rospec lability.'  Several  who  had  been  awakened 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  '  Our  (covenant  meeting, 
held  in  St.  John  attheboyinuingof  1806,' wrote Mai-sdon, 
'  was  the  moBt  powerful  I  had  ever  attended.  So 
^Veat  waa  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  an  emo- 
tion of  solemn  awe,  mixed  with  astonishment  and  eelf- 
abasing  humility,  was  evidently  felt  by  many  hoai'ts. 
This  was  succeeded  by  such  a  genei-al  molting,  wailing, 
supplicstion  and  pathos,  as  rendei-ed  every  heart  liko 
dis.solving  snow  before  the  glorious  eun,'  The  lack  of 
such  influences  at  Halifax  Led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
day  for  special  fasting  and  prayer  by  the  raemboi-ship  ia 
that  town.. 

The  miniatei-8  in  the  Lower  Provinces  met  at  HortoB, 
early  in  June,  1806,     Duncan  McColi,  who  had  not  been 
pre^ieut  at  the  annual  gatbei'ings  of  his  brethren  since 
1797, 1'eceived  a  truly  fralej'nal  welcome,    He  rciwrted  " 
his  taboru  at  St.  Stephen,  and  in  some  other  pai-ts  of  hia 
circuit,  during  the  year,  to  have  been  productive  of  good; 
but  stated  that  the  arrival  at  St.  David's  of  a  preacher 
who  '  blow  up  the  coala  of  the  old  KewUght  buEinwsi,' 
and  then  acttsd  in  a  veiy  immoi-aj  inaiaaer,  hud  givtm  a 
sad  blow  to  i-eligion  and  motnla  »t  *lwit  jiiaee.     Bennett, 
tiie  Secratary,  r«pi»rted  an  incremse  of  about  forty  mem- 
bera.    The  usual  .biiainess  was  conducted  in  harmony, 
and  the  religious  services  connected  with  the  Conferenue 
were  of  a  pleasing  charaut>er.    In  expectation  of  the   I 
arrival  of  other  ministers  trom  England,  a  local  preacher  j 
named  Hays  wa«  placed  in  charge  of  the  Horton  circuit,, 
far  six  months,  or  longer,  ii  necessai-y. 

In  the  life  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  listened  to  the   ' 
sermons  preached  by  William  Black  and  James  Mann, 
at  the  Uonfei-ence  of  180G,  the  influence  of  the  i-eligious 
Bcrvices  connected  with  that  gathering  may  be  clearly 
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ti-aced.  This  young  lady  had  previously  known  tiio 
Methodists  only  by  report;  and  that  i-eport,  as  it  had 
reached  her  home  in  CornwaUie,  had  been  by  eo  means 
fhvorable.  While  visiting  Horton  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
ference, whe  for  the  fij-at  time  sat  under  the  pi'eaching  of 
the  Methodist  ministry.  '  Never  before  had  she  listened 
to  such  discourses  aa  theirs ;  nnd  her  heai't  began  to 
glow  with  love  to  both  ministei's  and  people.  She  soon 
prayed  to  be  one  of  them,  but  took  no  other  step,  lest 
being  alone,  she  should  again  relapse  into  cai-elessness.' 
"Five  yeai-8  later,  as  Mi-s.  Diivid  Starr,  she  removed  to  Hali- 
fax and  became  an  attendant  upon  the  Methodist  services 
in  the  town.  About  a  year  after  her  arrival,  while  one 
evening  at  prayer,  aftei-  the  retii-ement  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  she  received  an  '  inwrought  confi- 
dence that  her  supplications  were  accepted,  and  that  the 
strength  of  grace  would  be  perfected  in  her  weakness.' 
Continuing  to  east  herself  exclusively  upon  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  she  obtained  the  direct  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  which  became  Blearer  as  her  faith  increased 
in  strength  hy  oft-repeated  exorcise.  '  To  the  direct 
testimony  was  added  the  coi-i'oboiative  evidence  of  the 
Spirit's  fi-uit,  and  the  establishment  of  her  soul  in  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  was  the  natural  conseq^uence.  To  ba 
useful  in  the  cause  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
strongest  instincla  of  the  new  life  imparted  to  her  soul, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and  abiding 
of  those  motives  which  regulated  her  course  for  half  a 
century,  *  *  *  Through  h«r  instrumentality  the 
"Wesleyan  ministers  visited  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and 
having  preached  in  the  horae  of  her  parents  and  elae- 
where,  laid  the  foundation  ot  one  of  the  moat  prospei-ous 
circuits  in  Nova  Scotiu."  In  1832,  when  it  became  neces- 
aaiy  to  appoint  a  leader  in   the  platMj  of  the  Eev,  Wm. 
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Black,  whose  iiiereaaing  infirmities  j'ondered    even  1 
tare  of  a  claeM  a  too  heavy  task,  she,  who,  when  a  yoiinj 
girl,  had  first  heaiil  the  Methodist  doctrines  from  his 
lips,  was  solicited  to  tocome  his  aaeeeasor.    With  sotnffi] 
hesitation  she  accepted  the  position.  After  a  life  of  faitb-^  T 
and     nsofnlDess,    in     which,     as    in    all     lives,     JOTB   i 
and   sorrows    wore     mingled,     she     passed     henoe 
November,  1858.      To     Christ   alone     she   gave     thflj 
glory  of  gi-ace;  to  that  brunch  of  the  Chui-ch  through  tfaflg 
agency  of  which  she  had  been  led  Christward,  she  pre-| 
aei'vod  an  undying  attachment,    5or  house  was  for  manyT 
years  a  home  for  its  ministers  when  visiting,  or  pasaing.-l 
through  the  city,  and  three  of  her  children  became  psiv  J 
takers  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  itinerant's  life.  *i 

The  name  of  Stephen  Bamford  first  appeai-s  in  the  1 
English  Minutes  of  1809,  but  it  was  at  the  Provincial ' 
Conference  of  1S06  that  his  brethren  sent  him  forth  to 
begin  his  long  and  useful  ministerial  career.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  29th  regiment  for  four  years  in  Halifax  had 
enabled  the  Methodists  of  that  town  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  the  man  who  so  frequently  stood  bofora 
them  in  military  garb,  declaring  the  counsel  of  (iod. 
They  discerned  his  worth,  and  desii-ed  his  employment 
as  a  Gospel  laborer,  in  a  moi'O  extensive  sphere.  Black, 
by  their  request,  submitted  a  proposal  to  secm'e  his  dia- 
chargo,  to  Dr.  Coke  and  the  Missionary  Committee.  Tho 
Committee,  who  had  been  disappointed  by  the  i-osults  of 
some  previous  ventures  of  the  kind,  advised  Black  to 
abandon  the  intention,  in  case  no  preliminary  steps 
towards  discharge  had  bees  taken.  Happily,  the  offlciala 
of  the  church  in  Halifax  availed  themselves  of  their  oppor- 
tunity of  independent  action,  and  secui'ed  for  the  Metho- 

>  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Starr,  b7  her  son-in-Iav,  Aa 
EcY.  C.  Slowart. 
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dist  Chui'ch  in  tho  Lower  Provinces  the  services  of  one, 
who  proved  no  uDworthy  repi'eeentative  of  the  noble 
band  of  mon,  wliich  the  Methodist  minietiy,  from  the 
days  of  Wesley,  has  received  from  the  British  aimy.  In 
accordance  with  the  conditions  pi-escribed  by  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  considerable  sum  was  raised, 
by  the  members  of  the  society,  and  paid  as  a  bounty  to 
two  men  who  consented  to  join  the  regiment  in  the  I'oom 
ofBamforil,who,  after  fourteen  years  of  ^honorable  service, 
took  his  discharge,  and  laid  aside  hie  military  dress.  In 
deference  to  the  Missionary  Committee  he  was  sent  as  a 
local  preacher  to  the  Cumberland  circuit,  which  fi-omthe 
spring  oJ'  1804  had  received  but  two  or  three  brief  visits 
fi'om  the  itinerant  ministry. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1806,  Bamford  commenced  "his 
woi'k  in  that  hard  and  neglected  cii-cuit,  by  preach- 
ing at  the  Stone  Chapel,  at  Point  do  Bute;  and 
continued  to  labor  throughout  the  year  with  dili- 
gence and  success.  Among  the  first  awakened  under 
his  ministry  was  Edward  Dixon.  Previous  i-eligious 
impressions  had  been  liJce  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew;  but  under  one  of  Bamford's  earlier  ser- 
mons at  Sackville  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  pei'sonal  in- 
terest in  Christ,  and  resolved  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  convictions  of  duty.  For  three  years,  during  which 
he  'broke  off  his  sins  by  repentance,'  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  boobs  of  a  devotional  chai-acter,  and  attended 
the  means  of  grace,  Mr.  Dixon  remained  a  '  broken-heart- 
ed sinner.'  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  a  '  more 
than  ordinary  solemnity,'  first  felt  by  him  while  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon  by  James  Enowian,  led  him  to  leave  his 
work  in  tho  field  and  retu'e  to  an  adjacent  grove.  As  he 
knelt  there  in  pi-ayer,  he  had  power  with  Grod,  and  like  a 
prince  prevailed.    Peace  was  as  clearly  spoken  as  if  thp 
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words  had  reached  his  soul  through  the  natural  ear. 
That  spot  was  seldom  passed  in  snbaeqnent  days  withoat 
recoUoctioD  of  the  'pledge  of  love'  there  bcBtowed,  In 
later  life,  Mr.  Dixon  leased  his  farm,  and  devoted  ranch 
of  his  time  to  assisting  the  ministry  in  holding  '  pro- 
tracted meetings,'  in  different  localities  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick ;  and  in  visiting  neglected  places, 
where  he  hold  services  and  visited  from  house  to  house. 
In  old  age,  when  expecting  each  day  to  be  his  last  oa 
eai'th,  ho  wrote,  'Jesus  is  near  and  precious.  lam  look- 
ing forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the  day  when 
Christ  who  is  my  life  shall  appear.' 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  ministers  at  the  close 
of  the  Conference  of  1806,  signs  of  gi-ncious  visitation  ap- 
peared in  several  circuits.  When  tho  autumn  had 
passed,  and  tho  preachers  had  returned  from  the  exchoD- 
gea  which  wore  generally  nrrangod  for  that  season,  1^- 
tweon  the  senior  and  junior  ministers,  earnest  efforts 
were  put  forth,  which  tho  Loixl  the  Spirit  accompanied 
with  ft  rich  ont^poui'ing  of  hallowed  influencos. 

The  Liverpool  circuit  was  one  of  the  first  to  which 
this  blessing  was  vouchsafed.  Thei'e,  it  pleased  God  to 
use  the  '  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  th» 
mighty.'  Tho  i-evivai  in  that  circuit  is  said  to  have 
eommoncod  at  Pleasant  River,  thirty  miles  from  Liver- 
pool. A  few  flimilios  had  removed  thither  for  the  porpoas 
of  faiTuing.  No  preacher  had  visited  them,  and  they  had 
spent  their  Sabbaths  in  each  others'  houses,  and  in  con- 
versation about  their  seculnr  huBiness.  One  of  the  elder 
sottlei-s,  a  man  who  had  beou  converted  under  tho  minift-  ' 
try  of  Henry  Alline,  proposed  ono  day  to  his  neigbbon 
that  u  mooting  should  bo  held  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
Tho  neighbors,  who  only  saw  impossibilities,  replied  1^ 
the  iaoredulous  question,  'Who  will  hold  it?  iro  ] 
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no  minister,  and  no  place  to  hold  it  in.'  '  Come  to  my 
house  next  Sunday,'  said  the  pei'son  addressed;  'we  can 
sing  a  hymn,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  pray ;  and 
that  will  show  to  our  children  that  we  fear  God,  regard 
His  Sabbath;  and  want  to  keep  His  eommandments,'  On 
the  following  Sabbath  the  neighboi-s  met  at  the  appointed 
place.  The  first  convert  in  the  revival  which  followed 
describea  the  scene.  '  I  went  to  that  meeting  with  some 
of  my  companions  fall  of  glee,  and  laughing  at  the  idea 
of  Abner  Hal!  keeping  meeting  at  his  little  log-house. 
Bnt  when  I  got  there  I  found  the  house  tidy  and  clean, 
and  everything  quiet  around.  A  table  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  a  Bible  and  hymn-book  upon  it,  stood  against 
the  wall.  I  took  my  seat  in  silence,  and  as  my  eye  rested 
on  the  Bible  a  solemnity  came  over  me  like  the  solemnity 
of  the  grave,  and  the  longer  I  sat  there  the  heavier  I  felt 
the  weight  of  my  sins  ;  and  the  depravity  of  my  heart 
came  out  to  view  as  it  had  never  done  before.  And  I 
believe  the  revival  began  then  and  there,  while  we  all 
sat  looking  at  the  Bible.'  At  the  service  of  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  sevei"al  were 
ready  to  testify  of  spiritual  bJesBiugs  received  through 
the  week.  A  few  weeks  later,  three  of  the  new  converts 
went  to  Liverpool,  and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  intermission  between  the  morning  and 
afteraoon  services,  to  tell  the  woi-shippera  in  the 
Congregational  church  of  the  experience  of  themaelves 
and  their  Mends  in  the  wilderness.  'There  waa  great 
excitement,'  says  one,  'and  the  Spirit  appeared  to 
spread  as  fire  in  dry  stubble,  until  the  whole  congi-ega- 
tion  waa  in  a  flame,  and  a  person,  who  had  dreamed  that 
a' great  fire  was  kindled  in  the  country,  and  was  spread- 
ing to  the  town  of  Livernool,  thought  that  he  saw  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream.'  *  The  private  exhortations. 
:  '  provincial  Wesl^fiLn,'  Dec.  1869.  ^^^^| 
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of  the  youDg  convorta  tended   to  incrGaae  the  interes&J 
awakened  by  their  public  statements.     The  minister  and  I 
membei-a  of  the  Methodist  society,  prepared  by  special   [ 
prayer  to  enter  heartily    into  Chriatian  labor,  yet  not  I 
disposed  to  act  with  haste,  were  soon  atimulated  to  ac- 
tive effort  by  the  anxious  inq^uiries  of  several  j-oung  people  I 
of  their  congregation'.     On  the  return  of  SutclifFe  froi 
Plea'^ant  River,  where  he  had  spent  a  week  with  great  J 
satisfaction,  ho  threw  himself  earnestly  into  the  w 
'The  week  following,' ho  wrote,   'waaaglonoun  i 
indeed.     Temporal  business  was  in  a  greaT  measure  laid 
aside;  and  the  streets  echoed  with  the  praises  of  some 
that  had  found  peace,  and  the  cries  of  others  for  pai-doo- 
ing  mercy.     Some  houses  were  full  of  people,  chiefly  J 
young,  fixim  morning  to  evening ;  some  on  their  knoes  ] 
praying  for  several  hours  together,  others  praising  God 
for  deliverance,  and  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  die- 
ti-essed.    We  began  the  meetings  when  candles  were 
lighted  in  the  evening,  and  were  constrained  to  contiDus 
them  unHl  two  or  three  in  the  morning.     The  work  con- 
tinued nearly  thus  for  aevoral  weeks,  and  parties  came 
fj-om  different  parts  of  the  country  to  see  for  themselves, 
and,  blessed  be  God,   i-etarned   home  with  Christ   in 
their  hearts   "tbe  hope  of    glory."      This    has   been 
the  cause  of  a  glorious  work  beginning  in  the  country 
parts  of  the  circuit,  which  I  have  visited  twice,  and 
where  I  have  had  some  blessed  seasons,  such  as  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  1  ever  saw  in  England,  making 
allowance  for  the  smaller  tmmbor  and  the  cii'cumstaaoeA 
and  situation  of  the  people.     The  work  is  still  spreading 
'  in    Port   Mouton,  Port  Joli,   Port  Hebert,    and  Sable 
River,'     A  large  number  at  the  same  period  connected 
themselves  with  the  Congi-egational  church  at  Liverpool. 
At  Port  Joli,    during   the    following    summer,    filack 
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administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  sixty  communicante. 

Concerning  this  revival,  Joshna  Newton,  fisq.,  whom 
Sntcliffe  calls  'a  good  assistant,  in  partiealar,'  wroteBJack, 
in  March,  1807  ;  '  There  are  no  oppoaevs,  bat  all  seem 
struck  with  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  *  *  *  Our 
old  professors  have  all  got  a  frosh  spring,  and  seem  to 
have  awaked  as  out  of  sloop,  and  enjoy  a  new  sense  of 
the  favor  of  God  to  their  souls,  and  are  breathing  for  the 
eanctitying  influences  of  the  SpiriL  *  *  *  Never 
was  such  a  week  spent  in  livei'pool  as  the  last.  There 
is  scarce  a  family  thTOUghout  the  settlement,  but  has 
fiome  of  its  members  convinced  or  converted,  and  some 
whole  familiea  are  eubjecte  of  the  work.  Some  of  the 
most  profligate  and  hai-dened  sinners  have  been  bi-ought 
to  repentance,  and  now  experience  the  pardoning  love  of 
G-od,  and  epeak  hin  praises  in  a  most  affecting  and  satis- 
factory manner.  So  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gain- 
say or  resist,'  '  Among  the  '  profligate  and  hardened ' 
were  some  Univei'salists  and  infidels,  who  '  renounced 
their  pernicious  tenets,  burned  their  books,  and  with  joy 
took  their  places  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus.' 

No  less  cheefing  were  the  tidings  from  Marsdon,  at 
St,  John.  That  minister,  on  his  arrival  fh)m  Halifax  in 
the  autumn  of  1S06,  found  himself  pastor  of  a  cbui-ch  of 
ninety  membere,  while  his  congregations  comprised 
three  times  that  number  of  pei-sons.  Deeply  pained  by 
the  email  degree  of  prosperity  attending  the  mission  in 
New  Brunswick,  he  asked  several  of  his  friends  in  St. 
John  to  unite  with  him  in  the  obsoi'vance  of  a  day  for 
special  fasting  and  praj  er  While  assembled  in  the 
church,  thoy  received  a  token  of  approval.  During 
Marsdun's  absence  at  Shefiield  and  the  neighboring 
appointments  the    io\ival  commenced.     A  wiiteh-night 

'  ■  IVIethodiBt  Masoxine,'  IS07,  p.  17B. 
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service,  conducted  by  a  local  preacher  and  several  leadr  1 
ere,  was  a  season  of  deep  interest.  Maraden  had  intended  1 
to  spend  a  month  in  the  up-river  district,  but  influenced  J 
in  part  by  some  inwai"d  impi-ession,  and  in  pait  by  the  I 
prospect  of  an  early  end  of  tho  navigation,  he  returned  J 
to  the  city  aooner  than  was  expected.     His  friends  greet-  * 
ed  him  with  encouraging  tidings.      He  found  the  mem- 
bei's  of  the  church  under    the  influence  of  a   spirit  of 
prayer,  and  nearly  twenty  young  pei-sons,  chiefly  chil- 
dren  of  the  members,  under  a  conviction,  more  or 
clear,  of  their  need  of  salvation.       The  complaints  pi-o-  \ 
ferredbysome  of  his  hearersledhim  to  watch  the  state  of  ] 
the  work  very  narrowly.  Some  '  buddings  of  enthuaiaaro  ' 
appeared ;  hut  these,  with  as  m.ucL  prudence  as  possible,  J 
he  endeavored  to  check.     Towards  the  last  of  Febmajy  I 
the  revival  increased  in  power.     The  little  church  'n 
ci-owded,  and  the  seiwices  were  peculiarly  solemn.  '  Son 
said  Marsden,  'who  have  come  with  the  pi-ofessed  design  | 
of  lidiculing  the  work  of  GJod,  have  been  etmck  down, 
and  constrained  to  cry  for  mercy  and  Ralvation,  in  the    i 
most  heartrrending  manner.     A  few  have  been  set  at    i 
liberty  under  the  woi'd,  but  the  work  has  been  chiefly   , 
carried  on  in  prayer-meetings,  to  which  numbers  resort,    I 
who  will  not  go  away  till  a  late  hour.   Not  a  day  passes   i 
but  I  hear  of  three  or  fom*  who  ai'e  struck  to  the  heart,    ' 
and  scareely  is  there  a  meeting  but  some  join  the  society. 

*  *  *  Muchoppositionhasboen  made  to  thiawork.  I 
Calumny  and  blasphemy,  scripture  and  ridicule,  pro-  i 
misea  and  menaces  have  all  been  omployod,  but  without  ' 
success.  *  *  *  Many  of  the  young  men  who  are  | 
.subjects  of  this  work  were  once  both  loose  in  their  prin- 
ciples, and  irregular  in  their  practices.  But  now  they  I 
ixvn  new  creatui-os ;  and  one  can  scarcely  go  through  a  , 
.street  of  this  little  city  without  hearing  tho  voice  of  I 
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praise,  or  aeoing  the  young  men  assembling  together  for 
prayer.  *  *  *  Some  ■wonder,  some  mock,  some 
acknowledge  the  power  of  &od,  and  several,  not  in  society, 
defend  the  cause  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  *  *  * 
But,  as  yet,  none  of  the  "ruloi-s"  have  "believed  on 
him.'"*  Before  the  close  of  the  special  sei-vices,  one 
hundred  pei-sons  were  received  into  Church  membership. 

Theae  reviving  influences  wore  shared  by  several 
other  circuits  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  From  Halifax, 
A  fi'iend  wrote  Maraden,  '  We  have  gi'eat  and  glorious 
times.  Twenty  oi'  thirty  profess  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,'  From  the  Annapolis  circuit,  Bennett  reported 
blessed  meetings,  accompanied  by  conversions,  and 
'  prospects  of  revival  through  almost  all  the  cii-cuit.'  At 
Wallace,  a  distant  part  of  Bamford's  circuit,  but  seldom 
visited  on  account  of  its  isolafad  position,  thirty  or  forty 
■were  added  to  the  society.  Similar  tidinga  reached  his 
brethren  from  James  Mann,  at  Barringtou.  On  the  30th 
of  Mai'ch,  1807,  he  wrote :  '  The  Loi-d  is  carrying  on  a 
blessed  work  at  this  place.  A  good  number  are  awakened, 
and  several  have  found  peace  with  God,  We  had  a 
blessed  time  yesterday,  both  at  the  oi*dinance  of  baptism, 
and  also  at  the  sacred  supper  of  the  Loi-d.  I  baptized  nine 
adults ;  several  others  are  about  joining  tis.'  Late  in  the 
following  summer,  Black  reported  fourteen  new  members 
at  Barrington,  Among  those  were  Seth  Coffin  and  hie 
wife,  a  'worthy  couple,'  who,  thi-ough  a  subsequent  life 
of  many  years,  proved  the  a'eality  of  the  change  then 
profesaed,  and  after  having  trained  up  a  family  who  '  were 
a  source  of  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  them  in  their  old 
age,'  departed  to  the  Chui-ch  above. 

During  the  autumn  of  1806,  two  gentlemen  from 
Scotland,  holding  Sandomanian  tenets,  made  an  attack 
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fi-oni  the  pulpit  upon  the  Methodists  in  Halifax,  aiul 
followed  the  attack  by  the  circulation  of  "Walker's  BiWy 
'  AddreaB  to  the  Methodists.'  On  their  way  to  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  contrai-y  winds  obliged  the 
vessel  in  whidi  they  had  sailed  to  visit  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool.  While  there,  they  preached  several  times  for 
th  1  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church.  On  their  j 
ari-ival  at  New  York,  one  of  them  addressed  a  letter  to  | 
;h«  editM*  of  the  'Evangelical  Magazine,'  calling  : 
question  the  reality  of  the  recent  revival  at  LiverpooL 
The  editors  of  the  '  Christian  Ohsorver,'  another  English 
periodical,  had  two  or  three  years  earlier  taken  advaik- 
tiige  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  hostile  to  Metho- 
dism, from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Chiirch  in  ireland,  to  make  a  severe  attack  upon  Graham 
and  Ouseley,  the  devoted  Irish  Methodist  missionaries. 
Enconraged  by  the  tone  of  Balfour's  letter,  they  now,  in 
a  review  of  the  reports  of  the  I'evivals  in  Nova  Scotia,  as 
presented  in  the  pages  of  the  English  '  Methodist  Maga- 
zine,' took  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  their  views 
upon  the  subject  of  revivals  of  religion,  in  a  most 
unfriendly  spirit.  The  attack  was  boldly  met  by  Joseph 
Benson,  the  editor  of  the  'Methodist  Magazine,'  supported 
by  communications  from  Black ;  and  was  doubtless  oveis 
ruled  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospol.  The  aesertioa 
that  none  erred  in  their  estimate  of  conversion,  and  in 
that  state  of  error  were  swept  into  the  churches  by  th» 
saiTounding  cuiront ;  or  that  none,  through  the  constant 
presence  of  temptation,  and  the  frequent  abse. ice  of  those  ' 
helps,  upon  which,  in  forgetfulness  of  divine  power.men 
often  lean  too  heavily,  jiroved  nnfaithful  to  their 
profession,  would  be  rash,  in  view  of  oft-ropeated  fact«. 
Exceptions,  however,  do  not  set  aside  the  general  ml©. 
The  lapee  of  time  proved  the  reality  of  the  work;  for 
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duriog  subsequent  yoai-s  a  long  succession  of  individuals 
passed  away,  who,  when  the  year  1806-7  was  mentioned 
as  a  time  of  enthusiasm,  could  reply  with  one,  who  a  few 
years  since  died  in  hope  of  eternal  life,  '  It  was  then  that 
my  soul  recoiTed  Christ  Jesus  the  Loixl.' 

The  chui'ch  in  St.  John,  purchased  during  Bishop's 
ministry  there,  was  now  old  and  uncomibrtable,  as  well 
as  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  wished  to 
attend  the  services  held  in  it.  Marsden,  therefore,  resol- 
ved to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  building. 
The  membership  in  the  city  were  generally  poor,  so  that 
those  whom  he  first  consulted  could  give  him  little  en- 
couragement. A  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
a  new  place  of  worship,  and  an  unfaltering  trnst  in 
the  promises  of  God,  alone  sustained  him  in  the  attempt 
which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  G«rmain  Sti-oet 
Methodist  Church.  Through  the  assistance  of  several 
friends,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  John  Ferguson, 
Esq,,  one  of  the  earliest  converts  in  that  city,  a  piece  of 
land  was  purchased,  and  the  frame  for  a  building,  sixty 
feet  in  length  and  forty-two  in  breadth,  soon  procured. 
Voluntfeoi's  from  the  congregation  digged  the  foundation; 
and  on  an  appointed  day,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
sent  theii' horses  and  cai-ts  to  cai-ry  stone,  while  others 
assisted  in  the  removal  of  the  frame  from  the  shore. 
After  Marsden  had  preached  upon  thecorner  atone,  moi-e 
than  one  hundred  men  came  forwai-d  to  aBsist  in  raising 
the  frame.  Even  then,  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  by  no  means  cei-tain.  The  size  of  the  intended 
building,  on  the  one  hand ;  aod  on  the  other,  the  finan- 
cial weakness  of  the  membership,  and  the  strength  of 
the  tide  of  prejudice  to  be  stemmed,  caused  the  attempt 
to  appear  hazardous  for  some  time  to  the  interests  of 

'  The  late  Uisa  Charlotte  A.  Newton,  of  Qnysbora. 
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those  who  assumed  the  roaponaibility.  So  chimerical 
did  the  project  seeni  to  some  parties,  among  whom  were 
a  few  members  of  the  society,  who  had  predicted  evil 
things,  that '  these,'  Mr,  Ferguson  tella  us,  '  as  they  pas- 
sod  the  building,  would  look  up  and  aneeringly  say, 
"That  will  never  be  finished."  '  Marsdeo  put  forth  all 
hia  eoergies  in  the  endeavor  to  encourage  his  ft-iends, 
and  disappoint  the  prophets  of  failai-e.  For  several 
months  he  worked  at  the  building  with  his  own  hands 
from  moiTiiiig  till  night.  '  I  know  not,'  he  afterwarda 
said,  'that  I  was  over  better  in  body  or  happier  in  soul 
than  when  I  worited  all  day  at  tho  new,  and  preached 
at  night  in  tho  old,  '  chapol.'  He  also  spent  two  months 
in  visiting  other  circuits,  and  soliciting  pecuniary  assis- 
tance. Ho  did  not,  however,  remain  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  tho  building.  In  May,  1806,  Di'.  Coke  had  re- 
quested Black  to  renew  hie  attempt  to  reach  Bermuda, 
but  Black's  brethren  in  the  Lower  Provinces  interposed 
with  a  remonstrance,  which  tho  Doctor  did  not  attempt 
to  oveiTule.  Frustrated  in  hia  choice  of  an  agent,  but 
determined  not  to  abandon  his  purpose,  Coke  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  intimation  which  Marsden,  in  a  moment 
of  heroic  fooling  had  given,  secured  his  appointment  to 
Bermuda,  and,  in  his  usual  laconic  style,  made  known  to 
him  the  arrangement  and  urged  him  to  '  set  off  as  soon  ' 
as  possible.'  These  marching-orders  tried  him,  thou^l 
he  had  previously  proposed  an  early  reeal  in  conseqneno*  | 
of  tho  effect  of  climate  and  exposure  upon  his  health,  i 
The  new  church  was  in  course  of  erection,  and  his  heart  j 
was  cheei-ed  hy  tho  stability  of  the  i-ecent  converts, 
tho  blessing  of  God,'  ho  was  able  to  write,  in  spite  of  his  ' 
absence  ft-om  his  circuit,  '  most  of  those  who  were 
awakened  last  mnter  stand  fast  as  a  rock,  and  walk 
humbly  and  closely  with  God.'    In  sadoeas  of  heart,  pre- 
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paratjons  were  at  once  iniuJo  for  removal,  which  did  not, 
however,  though  lack  of  opportunity  of  passage,  take 
place  until  the  following  spring.  Marsden'e  place  at  St. 
John  was  eapplied  by  Bennett,  who  conducted  the  open- 
ing sei-vices  of  the  new  church,  on  ChriBtmas,  1808.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  prayer-meeting  was  held, 
and  daring  the  day  two  aei-mons  wei'e  preached  by 
Bennett  to  crowded  coegregations.  Dui'ing  the  succeed- 
ing summer  a  Sabbath  school  was  organized  in  the  old 
church  by  George  Taylor,  a  achoo!  master  and  local 
preacher.  The  school  was  faehionod  after  the  models  of 
that  day.  With  a  more  practical  recognition  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  Gospel  and  education  than 
would  be  prudent  in  view  of  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  present  day,  the  principal  part  of  the  time  allotted 
for  the  two  sessions  of  each  Sabbath  was  spent  in  the 
teaching  of  I'eading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
teachers  assisted  the  superintendent  by  correcting  the 
calculations,  and  inspecting  the  writing  of  the  scholars. 
Ten  minutes  before  the  close  of  each  session  were  spent 
by  the  superintendent  or  a  teacher,  in  enforcing  some 
moral  or  religious  truth,  and  then  the  boya — for  hoys 
only  were  permitted  to  attend — were  marched  to  the 
new  chm'ch  in  time  for  pubiic  worship.  This  church,  a 
monument  of  Marsden's  untiring  and  sQccessful  laboi-s  in 
St,  John,  stood  for  three  score  and  ten  yeare  ;  and  then 
the  venerable  building,  the  spiritual  birth-place  of  many 
hundreds  of  ransomed  woiuhippei-a,  fell  before  the  resist- 
less flames  which  swept  away  a  large  part  of  the  city,  on 
the  20th  of  Juno,  1817. 

In  July,  1807,  a  minister,  sent  out  throngh  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  reached  Prince  Edwai'd  Island.  Before  his 
arrival,  earnest,  and  even  hei-oic,  effoi-ta  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  work  of  God,  had  been  put  forth  by  valuable 
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local  lahorere.  The  steps  taken  by  the  '  aingolarly 
devoted'  Benjamin  Chuppell  ibr  ihe  benefit  of  hia  fellow- 
ialandei's  have  been  noticed.  The  name  of  Thomas 
Dawson,  the  first  local  preache.-  who  came  to  his  assis- 
tance, is  worthy  of  special  mention.  He  wax  a  native  of 
the  couuty  Monaghan,  Ii'eland.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  army,  and  aa  a  non-com  mi  a  sioned  officer  in  a 
grenadier  company,  nerved  in  America  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  until  the  sm-render  of  that  officer  with 
his  whole  ai-my  to  'Washington.  "Upon  hia  return  to 
Ireland,  he  joined  the  Boyal  Ii-ish  Artillery,  and  subee- 
qncntly,  the  battalion  of  Cavan  Militia,  as  paymaster 
under  the  Earl  of  Bellamont.  After  his  withdrawal  from 
the  army,  in  1799,  he  held  a  situation  of  some  impoi'tanc© 
in  Dttbiin,  under  the  same  nobleman.  For  some  time, 
a  wish  tomalte  suitable  provision  for  his  sons,  as  farmers, 
had  led  him  to  contemplate  removal  to  British  Noi-th 
America.  The  death  of  the  nobleman  by  whom  ho  was 
employed,  and  the  desire  to  remove  bis  family  from 
exposure  to  the  repetition  of  such  scBnes  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed during  the  Ii-ish  Rebellion,  caused  the  wish  to 
become  a  determination.  He,  thei-eforo,  purchased  a 
tract  of  six  hundred  acres,  at  the  head  of  the  Hillsborough 
Biver,  P.  B.  I.,  from  one  of  the  proprietoi-s  of  that  island^ 
and  in  March,  1801,  with  hia  family  took  his  final 
departure  ft'om  his  native  country.  In  early  life  Mr. 
Dawson  had  been  wild  and  profane  ;  but  through  the 
reading  of  Doddridges's  '  Rise  and  Progress,'  he  had  been 
aroused  to  see  his  danger,  snd  to  find  safety  in  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi'ist.  At  what  time  he  became 
a  local  preacher  is  not  known.  Stephen  Bnmford,  who 
had  frequently  hoard  him  preach  at  the  Bloris  Camp,  in 
Ireland,  rejoiced  at  a  later  period  to  meet  hia  sona  in 
America, 
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So  circuitoua  were  the  i-outes  travoUed  at  that  day,  by 
parties  who  Bought  to  find  theii-  way  from  Bi'itain  to 
British  America,  that  Mi-.  Da-Weon  and  his  family  tooli 
passage  for  Philadelpbiaj  on  their  vmy  to  their  almost 
unknown  destination.  In  that  city  several  psraoiis  of 
influence  sought  to  detain  him  by  an  offer  of  a  chaplaincy 
in  an  American  frigate,  with  provision  for  his  two  eldest 
sons  as  midshipmen ;  but  his  rega«l  for  Britain  pi-ovented 
his  acceptance  of  the  tempting  offer.  In  June,  ISOl,  he 
reached  Chariot tetown,  and.  settled  upon  the  tract 
previously  purchased,  at  twenty-four  railea  distance  fi-om 
the  capita!.  At  Charlottetown  he  found  four  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  Those  were  Benjamin  C!i a ppell 
and  his  wife,  Joseph  Robinson,  and  Mi's.  Smith,  The  im- 
pression made  upon  hia  mind  by  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  him  to  relieve  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
find  their  most  apprapriate  etatement  in  the  words  of 
him  who  wrote;  '  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me 
up.'  Brief  records  of  hia  Gospel  labors,  kept  by  a  friendly 
hand,  indicate  such  frequent  absence  from  home,  as  mu.^t, 
in  all  similar  cases,  render  accumulation  of  earthly  floods 
an  impossibility.  Frequent  servicas  were  held  by  liim 
^t  Charlottetown  ;  some  times  in  the  room  uwed  (or  a 
cbui-ch,  but  generally  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Pro- 
vided with  a  pocket  compass,  and  often  guided  by  blazed 
paths,  ho  frequently  found  his  way  to  Lot  4!),  Cherry 
Valley,  Vernon  River,  Murray  Harbor,  St.  Peters,  and 
Three  Rivers.  It  is  said  that  no  settlement  in  the  island 
remained  unvisited  by  him.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
roads  and  bridges  throughout  the  island.  'Ho  would 
sometimes,'  saya  his  youngest  son,  'walk  many  miles 
before  breakfast  on  a  Sunday  morning,  to  keep  an 
appointment.    I  have  heard  of  him  wading  streams  and 
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swimming  rivers.    No  obstacle  seemed  so  great  as  to 
hinder  him  from  performing  what  he  considered  his  duty.' 
Mr.  Dawson  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution  and  power- 
ful frame,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  but  flesh  and  blood 
could  not  long  sustain  the  test  to  which  he  subjected  his 
physical  powers.    In  December,  1804,  he  was  seized  by  a 
severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  quinsy.  In  the  absence 
of  proper  medical  care  the  disease  settled  in  the  shoulder 
and  arm.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  though  ill,  he  walked 
home  from  Charlottetown.     On  the  29th    of  the  next 
month,  iriends  in  that  place  sent  for  him,  to  save  his  life, 
if  possible.    Four  days  later  Mr.  Chappell  sadly  wrote, 

*  No  hope;*  and  on  the  4th  of  March  moumiully  added, 

*  'Tis  finished.  At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Dawson  died.'  It 
is  said  that  he  departed,  *  happy  in  Grod,  full  of  faith  and 
love,  and  joy.'  His  ministry  had  been  acceptable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  many  of 
whom  long  remembered  his  name  with  grateful  emotion. 

A  number  of  tradesmen,  most  of  whom,  as  Method- 
ist«<,  remembered  Adam  Clarke,  and  the  pereecution  he 
had  suffered  for  their  sakes,  left  the  Island  of  Gruernsey, 
in  180G,  to  make  themselves  new  homes  at  Murray  Har- 
bor, P.  E.  I.  The  agent  from  whom  they  purchased 
their  lands  was  Joseph  Avard,  a  convert  of  Adam  Clarke,  * 
during  the  great  revival  under  his  ministry  at  St.  Aus- 
tell, in  Cornwall,  through  which  Samuel  Drew,  after- 
wards one  of  the  first  metaphysicians  of  Britain,  and  a 
local  preacher  to  the  end  of  his  days,  Avith  several  others, 
who  became  men  of  note  in  literature  or  mechanics,  were 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Mr.  Avard,  who  was 
also  a  local  preacher,  had  seen  in  the  Methodist  Maga- 
zine for  1805,  from  the  pen  of  Black,  a  reference  to  the 
work  and  departure  of  Thomas  Dawson.  His  wife  ex- 
pressed her  full  approval  of  his  desire  to  proceed  to  Mr. 
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Dawaon'fl  late  field  of  toil ;  and .  arrangemeote  wore  im- 
mediately made  for  depavtnr«  with  the  intending  emi- 
gi-anta.  Seventy-three  men,  women  and  children,  left 
Guernsey  in  a  vessel  chartei-ed  foi-  Montreal,  in  March, 
and  in  May  landed  in  safety  at  Charlottetown.  On  the 
Sabbath  after  their  arrival  Mr.  Avard  preached  to  hia 
fellow-paaeengere  and  some  of  the  people  of  Charlotte- 
town.  These  services  he  continned  on  each  Sabbath, 
sometimes  in  the  town,  at  other  times  at  Vemon  River, 
where  he  lound  several  who  had  been  enlightened  under 
the  ministi-y  of  Mr.  Dawson.  Convinced  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  attend  to  the  calls  presented  to  him, 
without  neglect  of  business,  on  the  results  of  which  his 
fkrailyand  himself  were  wholly  dependent,  Mr.  Avard, 
after  consultation  with  friends,  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Doctors  Clarke  and'Colie,  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  missionary  to  the  colony.  In  response  to  thia 
appeal,  Jam^  Bulpit  and  his  wife,  who  had  just  returned 
to  England  from  Newfoundland,  were  asked  to  i-e-croSs 
the  Atlantic,  and  spend  three  years  in  the  island.  They 
assented,  with  some  hesitation,  and  after  a  tedious 
journey,  via  Quebec  and  Canso,  reached  their  mission. 
The  'poor  friends  from  Guernsey  shed  tears  of  joy'  as 
they  surrounded  the  missionary  and  bis  wife.  The  Gov- 
ernor received  Bulpit  with  kindness,  asked  him  if  the 
the  Methodists  would  'tight,'  as  loyal  subjects,  and  per- 
mitted hiin  to  preach  in  the  court-house,  where  a  large 
congi'Bgation  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
place  listened  to  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival,* Bulpit  re- 
ported the  number  of  members  in  society  at  fifty,  flfteen 
of  whom  were  resident  at  Charlottetown,  where  he  fixed 
his  lieadq^uarters.  The  rector,  who  officiated  in  the 
morning,  with  bis  family  attended  the  Methodist 
eei'vices    in   the    evening.      His    eldest   son  soon  be- 
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came  a  memljei'  of  tho  class.  Encouraged  by  i 
pi-ospeota  as  he  had  'never  seen  befofe,'  the  mi^ 
Bionaiy  pursued  his  Isibora,  assisted  hy  Mr.  Av«i-d, 
who  contianed  to  act  as  a  local  preacher  until 
Lis  removal  to  Sackville,  in  1814.  Ai-ratigements  lor 
the  ei-ection  of  a  new  cburch  during  the  siimmm-  of  1808 
were  not  carried  oat,  and  services  were  continued  on  the 
Sabbatii  evening  in  the  itnfiniHhed  church,  or  in  the 
court-house,  where  in  the  morning  tho  rector  of  the 
parish  officiated.  Pi-ayer-meetings  were  frequently  held 
in  the  large  room  used  by  Mrs.  Bulpit  for  a  ecbool-i'oom.. 
Besides  a  'lively  people'  at  Murray  Harbor,  and  congi-e- 
gaLions  at  Bedeque  and  Tryon,  were  frienda  at  Cherry 
Valley,  where  a  kindly  Quaker  promised  fifty  ucres 
of  land,  on  which  to  ei-ecta  mission  establishment. 

A  large  number  of  those  loyalists  and  disbanded 
tt^x)ps,  who  had  reached  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  the 
Amei'ican  war.  Lad  settled  at  Guysboro',  Manchester, 
and  othei-  harbore  on  tbe  western  side  of  the  Gut.  of 
Canso.  Black  had  for  years  looked  in  that  direction,  and 
desired  to  visit  them,  or  send  one  of  his  preacbei-s  with 
the  Gospel  moasage,  but  had  been  hindered  by  personal 
engagements,  or  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  itiner- 
ants under  his  charge,  A  letter  sent  to  him  by  two 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  Mr.  Richai'dson  and 
his  wife,  who  had  iruquontly  listened  to  him  in  earlier 
years,  was  shown  to  James  Mann,  who,  in  tbe  spring  of 
1808,  visited  the  settlements  named.  lie  received  aObris- 
tian  greeting  fi-om  the  few  interested  in  the  purpose  of 
his  visit,  and  i-emained  among  them  six  weeke,.duriiig 
which  he  visited  (he  settlers,  held  pray  or- meetings 
among  them,  and  proacbed  tlio  Gospel  of  the  graro  of 
God.  in  bis  usual  simple  and  oai-nost  stylo.  The  miniU 
of  some  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  uttoi-ances,  ftuO  a 
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the  fii-st  in  the  place,  hold  fbr  the  benefit 
of  these.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  another 
shoi-t,  bat  most  acceptable,  visit  was  paid  them  by 
AVilliam  Bennett,  whose  services  were  made  a  blessing  to 
those  who  '  feared  the  Lord  and  thought  upon  his  name.' 
A  special  measure  of  divine  influence  I'ested  upon  him 
during  tbe  deliveiy  of  one  sermon,  by  which  many  were 
stimulated  to  seek  for  spiritual  blessings  to  which  they 
had  previouslj'  been  strangers.  *  A  field  of  so  much 
promise  merited  more  than  occasional  visits,  yet,  from 
the  paucity  of  the  number  of  preachers,  even  these  brief 
seasons  of  blessing  were  not  again  enjoyed  for  several 
years. 

James  Enowlan,  appeinted  at  the  English  Confer- 
«nce  of  1808  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  Marsden  to  Bermuda,  reached  the  provinces 
in  December.  He  was  an  Irishman,  of  whose  early  religi- 
ons life  little  is  known.  In  1806  he  bad  been  ordained,  and 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  .Tamaiea.  During  a  short  resi- 
dence in  that  island,  he  had  w^itnosscd  the  infliction  of 
some  of  tbe  most  revolting  ba,rbarities  connected  with 
that  most  bmtal  period  of  West  Indian  slavery.  He 
had  plea<led  before  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council,  in  behalf  of  a  slavej  dragged  to  theguard-hons*e 
for  the  crime  of  '  praying  too  loud'  with  his  own  family  ; 
and,  finding  his  own  eflbrte,  and  those  of  his  follow  missi- 
onary, powerless  to  save  the  poor  fellow  from  punish- 
ment, had  turned  away  with  the  conviction,  which 
neither  dared  publicly  utter  to  the  other,  '  We  must 
seek  justice  at  home.'  It  is  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  detennined  Irish  mi.'^aionaiy  was  able  to  pre- 
serve silenceinthemidst  of  these  horrors.  Illness  alone 
pi-evented  him  from  appearing  befoi-ethe  Common  Coun- 

1  •  Weeleyan,'  1838,  p.  288.  ^h 
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cil  at  the  same  time  as  hie  colleague,  who  was  commita 
ted  to  prison  for  a  month,  because  singing  had  been.l 
beard  in  his  church  after  six  in  the  evening.  1 

The  appearance  of  serious  feverish  Bymptoms,  very 
soon  after  Knowlan'e  an-ival  at  Jamaica,   placed  before 
him  the  evident  alternative  of  early  death,  oi-  almost 
immediate  removal  to  a  more  congenial  climate.      Pi-om 
the  former  he  was  mainly  presei-ved,  so  i&r  as  human 
causes  ai-e  concerned,  by  a  strong  constitution,  which 
can-led  him  through  a  whole  train  of  inflammatory  fevers. 
In  April,  1808,  he  left  Jama,ica  for  England.  A  glance  at 
the  '  station  sheet,'  issued  dui'iug  the  ensuing  Conference, 
acquainted  him  with  his  appointment  to  Uova  Scotia.    '  I    J 
know  not  how,'  he  ivi-ote, '  I  may  bear  such  an  extreme    i 
of  cold,  aa  that  climate  compared  with  Jamaica,    but    I    ' 
am  resigned,  praying  that  God  may  fit  me  for  the  work 
in  that  qnai-ter,  if  sent  there.'      Delayed   by  the  loss  of 
his  passage  by  the  intended  i-oute,  ho  sailed  in  October 
ii-om  Portsmouth  for  St.  John,  N.  E.    A  sloop  of  war, 
spoken  during  the  passage,  was  at  first  taken  for  aa 
Enemy's  vessel,  andprepai-ations  were  made  for  defence,  by 
'  forty  men  with  fom-teen  long  guns.'  The  missionaiy  took 
his  station  beside  the  captain,  on  the  quarter  dock.  On  the 
2nd  of  December,  he  landed  in  St.  John  ;  and  commenced     | 
his  work  in  the  provinces  by  delivering  an  exhortation 
at  the  prayer-meeting   held   that   evening   in    the  old 
church,  and  by  preaching  in  the  same  building  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath.    After  epending  a  few  days  at  Horton, 
where  they  had  '  not  had  preaching  more  than  onco  in     i 
seven  weeka,  for  some  time }'  and  at  Windsor,  whore  for    I 
several  years  they   '  had  only  had   a  sermon  now  and 
then  fi-ora  John  Mann,'  who  was   '  sujwrannuated,'  he 
reached  Halifax.     There  he  remained  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  set  off  for  his  distant  station  at  Cumberland. 
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At  theConference  of  1809,  which  was  commenced  on  the 
second  Friday  in  June,  at  Halifax,  some  impoi-tant  chan- 
ges tooit  place.  James  Mann  became  a  sopernumerary ; 
"William  Black,  whose  family  had  remained  at  Hali- 
fax dnring  more  than  twenty  years,  femoved  with  them 
to  St.  John  ;  and  William  Bennett  took  charge  at  Hali- 
ft,x.  Early  id  the  autamn,  Black  exchanged  circuits  for 
several  weeks  with  Philip  itunger,  an  American  preach- 
er stationed  in  Boston.  Munger,  in  a  letter  to  Coke, 
respecting  the  work  in  St.  John,  reported  a  commodious 
chapel,  with  large  and  attentive  congregations.  Through 
the  zealous  efforts  of  this  American  preacher  a  class  waa 
formed  at  Carleton,  which  before  the  end  oi  the  year 
mumbered  aboat  twenty  members.  In  1810,  the  church.' 
in  St.  John  suffered  a  aei'ious  loss  thi-ough  the  death  of 
John  Venning,  who  usefully  filled  the  offices  of  trustee^ 
leader  and  local  preacher.  Mr.  Venning,  whom  Mai's- 
den  calls  'an  excellent  man  and  skilful  artist,'  while 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  tower  of  Trinity  church, 
stepped  one  morning  upon  the  staging,  rendered  slip- 
pery by  a  light  shower  of  enow,  fell  from  it  to  the  roof, 
and  thence  to  the  rock  below,  to  meet  instant  death. 
'  As  he  was  one  of  those  few,'  adds  Marsden,  '  who  have- 
no  cattse  to  fear  death  in  any  shape,  his  mouniing  friends 
drew  consolation  both  from  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
his  genuine  and  unaffected  piety.' 

The  Conference  of  1810  was  held  at  Horton,  early  in. 
Jnno.  The  total  membership  reported  from  the  circuits 
was  foimd  to  be  eleven  hundred  and  fifty.  Stephen^ 
Eamfoi-d,  stationed  at  Liverpool  in  1809-10-11,  was  not 
present.  He  had  left  his  circuit,  in  May,  for  the  New- 
England  Conference  at  Pittefield,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
oi-diiined  by  Bishops  Asbuiy  and  McKondree-  Asbuiy,. 
his  countryman,  heartily  welcomed  the  'Englishman  '■ — 
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tho  last  minister  sent  from  the  Lower  Pi-ovinces  for  I 
oi-dination  in  the  United  States.     "William  Sutcliffe,  in 
whose  circuit,  in  the  county  of  Annapolis,  a  revival  had 
commoncod  previously  to  the  Conference,  retnraed  at  its 
close   to  proaecute    his  work.       In    September,    Black 
reported  nn  ingnthei-ing  of  '  a,  hundred  or  more   mem- 
bers,'  ill  Sutclifi'e's  field  of  labor,  whei-e  the  revival  was 
still  in  progress.    At  the  "English  Conference  of  1810, 
James  Priestley,  a  young  ra-an  of  tjUent,  just  received  on 
ti-ial  for  the  ministry,  wan  ordered  to  proceed   to  the 
Nova  Scotia  District,  The  news  of  his  appointment  gave    I 
great  satisfaction  to  the  bi'othreo,  who  bad  been  onx- 
ionsly  awaiting  assistance.     This  young  minister,  whose  I 
fttshionable  appearance  called  forth  no  small  amount  of  I 
ei-iticism  from  his  seniore,  was  destined,    through  the 
powei'  of  his  eloquence,  soon  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  provincial  ministry. 

A  less  pleasant  theme  demands  a  share  of  attention. 
'  It  must  needs  be,'  said  the  Head  of  the  Church,  '  thai 
offences  will  come.'  Pei-fiiatent  efforts  after  power  and 
influence,  put  forth  by  men  of  '  worldly,  low  desire,'  in 
connection  with  any  section  of  the  visible  Church,  most 
always  involve  resistance  oa  the  part  of  others,  and  thoa 
induce  unseemly  antagonism.  The  occni-rence  of  these 
strifoH  Iwlongs  to  the  history  of  every  section  of  the 
Church  ;  and  no  wntor  of  Chni-ch  history  is  nt  liberty  to 
ignore  their  existence  or  avoid  their  relation,  however 
unattractive  to  tiimsolf  or  unsatisfactory  to  others.  Tfao 
influence  exercised  by  the  Episcopalians  upon  tke 
governments  of  Nova  Scotiaaiid  New  Brunswick,  at  this 
jieriod,  was  calculated  to  excite  a  rea«onahle  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  the  membera  of  othei',  and  1«sb  favoi-ed, 
religious  bodies.  In  Nova  Scotia,  all  marriage  licenses 
were  addresBod  to  Iho  Episcojial  clergj-,  and  could  not 
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be  ased  by  any  Methodist  or  Baptist  minister,  unless 
obtained  by  tranafei',  as  a  matter  of  favor,  or  upon  some 
certain  consideration,  from  the  Episcopal  ministry.  In 
New  Brunswickj  the  position  of  the  ministers  named 
was  still  more  humiliating.  According  to  a  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  the  Province  in  1791,  any  minister, 
not  belonging  to  the  Churches  of  England  or  Scotland, 
or  to  the  Quakers,  or  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood, 
who  should  '  presume  to  solemnize  or  celebrate  man-iage, 
or  assist  in  celebrating  marriage  between  any  persons 
whatever,'  was  liable,  upon  convietioD,  to  '  pay  a  fine  to 
the  King,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  nor  leas 
than  fifty  pounds,  and  to  suffer  twelve  months  imprison- 
ment.' This  unjust  law  had  teeth.  Under  their  pressure 
a  worthy  Baptist  minister,  named  Innis,  spent  twelve 
months  or  more  in  jail,  for  having  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  a  young  couple,  converted  under  his  ministry, 
who  wished  him  to  perfoi'm  the  marnage  ceremony  at 
their  wedding.  '  The  possessors  of  power,  like  those  of 
wealth,  are  seldom  satisfied.  The  disposition  of  either, 
like  that  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  iiorseleach,  is  to  cry, 
'Give,  give.'  In  accordance  with  this  too  general  law, 
efforts  to  obtain  a  greater  amouut  of  power,  at  the 
expense  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia,  were  put  forth  by  the  Episcopalians;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  MethodlBte  were  obliged,  with  some  other 
religious  bodies,  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defence. 

On  the  i-ecommendation  of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  Sir 
George  Prevost,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  was  sworn  in  a 
member  of  the  Council,  in  180!).  It  was  undei-stcod  that 
he  should  take  no  part  in  the  administration  of  civil 
affaii-s,  but  confine  his  attention  to  mattei-s  Kpiritual.. 
The  appointment  was  iu  reality  a  long  stride  towai-ds  an 

'  '  The  Baptiata  of  St.  John,  N.  B.'  by  Eev.  I.  E.  BilL 
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Establishment,  with  all  the  objectionable  features  ■wbicb 
have  marked  such  an  institution  in  England  and  in  some 
of  the  Biitiah  colonies.  The  old  'Coancil  of  Twelve' 
was  in  i-eality  the  ruling  power  of  the  country.  It  sat 
with  closed  doors,  and  its  membei-a — constituting  not  only 
the  adviserB  of  the  Governor,  but  the  Upper  House  of  ' 
tbeLegi'Iftttu-e — poaseaaed  both  executive  and  legislativa 
functions.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Rev.  Thomas  McCulloch,  and  the 
Council,  who  would  have  cinished  the  Academy  at  Picton, 
for  which  Dr.  McCulloch  fought  so  nobly,  and  against  such 
heavy  odds,  may  have  some  idea  of  the  influence  which 
hia  appointment  to  the  Council  gave  the  Bishop,  in  a 
body  composed  almost  wholly  of  influential  adherents  of  ' 
his  own  Church.  During  the  same  year,  1809,  Sir  George 
Prevost  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  recommending 
that  a  part  of  the  '  Arms  fund,'  composed  of  sums  voted 
at  diffei-ent  times  for  the  purchase  of  arms  for  the  militia, 
and  amounting  to  nearly  three  thousand  pounds,  should 
be  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing  cliur- 
ches  of  the  Establishment  in  remote  and  poor  parishes, 
and  enlarging  King's  College  at  "Windsor.  With  this 
modest  recommendation  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  saw 
fit  to  comply;  and,  during  the  ensuing  summer  placed 
the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  by 
whom  seven  hundred  pounds  were  given  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Petitions  for  a  share  of  this  gi-ant  were  for- 
warded from  two  congregations,  having  no  connection 
with  either  of  the  favored  Chui-ches.  The  applicationii 
were  of  course  received  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and  the 
applicants  were  soon  undeceived.  ' 

The  success  of  this  effort  to  appropriate  provincial 
funds  led  to  an  attempt  to  sectirQan  endowment  from  the 
s&rae  source.     In  1811,  the  Governor  was  requested  by    , 
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the  EoTiflB  of  Assembly  to  forwai-d  to  the  Britisli  minia- 
try  an  addi'ess,  asking  the  suapeasion  of  the  qait-rents. 
In  bis  con'espondenee  with  the  Secretary,  Sir  George 
Prevost,  whose  ideas  of  justice  were  strangely  perverted, 
:as  those  of  others  have  too  often  been,  by  his  regai-d  for 
tHe  Episcopal  Ohnrchj  recommended  compliance  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  only  on  condition  that  the 
AHsembly  ahould  make  provieion  for  the  suppoi-t  of  the 
Established  clergy.  Acting  upon  inetructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  been  appointed  Governor,  accordingly  informed 
the  Honse  of  Assembly  that  the  Ci-own  wonld  grant  the 
suspension  requested,  provided  the  House  would  make  a 
suitable  allowance  for  the  snpport  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment.  The  matter  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative-s  of  the  people.  They  rejected  the  glittering 
bait ;  and,  in  April,  1812,  resolved  to  address  Governor 
Sherbrooke  upon  the  aubjecL  The  views  of  the  majority 
were  expressed  in  '  plain  English.'  '  Aa  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony,'  it  was  said  to  Sir  John,  '  are  composed  of 
persons  prai'easing  various  religious  sentiments,  all  of 
■whom,  since  the  first  settlement  of  this  Province,  have 
been  exempt  from  yielding  any  support  to  the  Church  of 
England,  except  such  as  profess  to  be  members  of  that 
Church,  the  House  of  Assembly,  anxiously  desirous  of 
presei-ving  harmony  among  all  denomindtiona  of  Chris- 
tians, cannot  agree  to  make  provision  for  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  out  of  the  public  treasury,  or  in 
any  way  raise  money  by  taxes  on  other  classes  of  Chris- 
tians for  the  support  of  that  ChnrcL'^  Lnngnage  so  clear 
■could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the  unjust  attempt  to 
secure  from  the  provincial  revenues  an  endowment  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  whose  adherents  did 
uot  namber  ooo  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
"  Murdoch's  '  HisMr/  of  Nava  Scotia,'  vol.  3,  p.  381-325. 
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and  who  were  already  in  possession  of  largo   quautities^ 
of  lands,  given  by  the  legislature,  was  never  repeated. 

The  large  majority  of  Bpiaeopalians  in  the.  Council 
aud  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  placed  the  re- 
vaoaes  of  that  province  virtually  under  tho«ontrol  of  the- 
Episcopal  Chureh,  '  The  public  pm-se,  which  belongs 
to  CiBsenters  aa  weUasCliurohmen,'  aaidamjnistei-wh* 
arrived  from  Scotland  in  18L7,  '  is  always  opea  when 
one,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  are  wanted.by  a  few- 
individuals  in  any  part  of  the  pi-ovinc©  to  build  an 
Episcopal  chui'ch.'  To  all  ii|>pea]s  foroiDularatiEtiBtance- 
from. other  quarlera  a  deaf  eai-  was  turned  by  the'Coun- 
cil,  who  conatiLutud  themselves  '  defenders  of  the  faith.! 
In  Febi-uai-y,  1814,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  advii^ing  that 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  [lounds  should  be  granted  to  Kis 
Honor  the  President,  to  emibte  him  to  assist  the  trusteea 
of  the  Germain  Sci-eet  Methodist  Church  in  dischai-ging 
a  debt  of  eight  hundred  pounds  on  that  '  handsome  and 
commodious'  building;  but,,  a  foi-tnight  later,  the  Council 
informed  the  House  of  their  rejection  of ,  that  item  of 
supply..  The  power  to  open  or  close  the  public  cheat 
at  will  did  not,  however,  give  unalloyed  satisfaction. 
The  successful  ministry  of  Marsdenand  the  subsequently- 
appointed  preacbiM's  ;  the  comjiletion  of  the  new  church  \ 
and  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath -school,  weie  all  indi- 
cative of  an  energy  which  would  soon  lead  ita  possedsoi-s 
to  overleap  the  baiTiem  imposed  by  nai-row-minded 
bigotry.  Impelled  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  a  direct, 
bitter  and  pi-olongod  attack,  led  on,  it  was  believed,  by 
the  Episcopal  clergy  oi'  St.  John  and  the  Attorney  Goii- 
6i*al  of  the  province,  was  made  upon  the  Methodista, 
througli  the  columns  of  the  '  Gaaette,'  by  the  publication, 
in.tho  spring  of  1810,  of  a  series  of  articles,  most  of  which. 
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were  copied  from  an  Araoriean  periodical.  In  these,  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  Episcopal  branch  of  the  Church 
to  a  monopoly  of  agency  in  the  Master's  work  were 
advanced  in  a  moat  unqualified  and  offensive  manner. 
Black  and  hie  fi-iends  desired  to  meet  the  attack  through 
the  columns  of  the  'Gazette;'  but  the  puhliaher  of  that 
paper  demanded  80  large  a  sum  for  the  insertion  of  re- 
plies to  insulting  articles,  published  without  charge, 
that  Black  took  the  pulpit  in  defence  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Church  in  which  he  held  an  official 
position..  liike  the  Australian  weapon,  which,  in  its  re- 
bound, Ts  said  to  strike  the- unpr  act  iced  thrower,  this  at- 
tack only  injured'  those  by  wSom  it  was  commenced. 

Happily,  Black's  work  during  his  two  yeai-s  residence 
in  St.  John  was  not  wholly  that  of  defence,  letters 
written  by  him  at  that  period  contain  reference  to 
several  persona  who  obtained  peace  with  God  under  hia 
ministry..  One  of  these  was  a  young  woman  whom  tho 
Spirit  had  tendei-ly  led.  A  year  or  two  after  her  conver- 
sion she  removed  to  Fredericton,  aa  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Taylor,  wJiose  name,  during  lis  shorter  life,  obtained  a 
good  report  among  the  Methodists  of  that  and  the  adjoin- 
ing circuits.  At  the  time  of  her  removal  to  Predericton, 
the  small  chm'ch — commenced  several  years  pjieviously, 
but  only  a  short  time  finished — was  closed,  except  when  a 
pi-eacher  from  abroad  came  to  spend  a  Sabbath  or  two 
with  the  little  flock.  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  new 
tome,  Mi-s.  Taylor,  and  her  friend.  Miss  Dayton,  com- 
menced a  Sabbath-schoul,  which,  small  and  feeble  at  its 
beginning,  has  grown  and  prospered  so  aa  to  prove  a 
most  valuable  nursery  for  the  Church  at  home  and 
abroad..  Tho  successful  effoi'ts  of  this  Christian  woman 
to  lead  others  to  Christ  were  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  several  who  woaaed  the  tide  before  herself-  The  boor- 
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lor  the  departure  of  the  laat  Kurvivoi'  of  '  the  little  band 
that  had  met  at  the  widow  Blair's  some  sixty-one  years 
before'  came  in  1873.  Her  final  distinct  utterance  was 
in  accordance  with  her  pi'ofession  from  the  day,  when 
under  Black's  ministry  the  Holy  Spirit  bad  assured  her 
of  acceptance;  'I  am  saved  by  the  washing  of  regener- 
ation and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Faint  worda 
respecting  the  union  of  her  family  and  herself  heroait^ 
through  '  Him  who  loved  us,'  followed,  and  she  ceased 
to  speak  on  earth,  save  with  her  God. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  the  membei's  of  the  churches 
at  Predericton,  Nashwaak,  Sheffield  aud  the  Gi'aDd 
Lake,  were  like  sheep  without  a  shephei-d.  For  a  sboi-t 
time  they  bad  had  the  pastoral  care  of  a  worthy  minis- 
ter, This  was  Joseph  Alexander,  an  Engliahman,  and 
by  early  training,  a  Baptist,  '"  In  London  he 
had  met  and  married  a  Miss  Saundei-s,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  lady  whose  religious  life  had  commenced 
under  Black's  ministry  in  Newfoundland,  where 
her  husband,  a  merchant,  then  resided.  Alexander  lived 
for  a  time  at  St.  Kitt's,  whence,  through  the  unhealthi- 
nesH  of  the  climate,  he  removed  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  acted  as  a  local  preacher.  Through  Black,  it 
is  said,  he  waa  induced  to  remove  to  the  provinces, 
where  he  was  received  intx)  the  itinerancy  aud  sent  tO 
Fredericton.  He  had  but  commenced  his  work  in  that 
circuit  when  a  disorder  of  the  liver  seized  him,  and 
tei-minated  his  life  at  the  eai'ly  age  of  thirty-four. 
Through  the  Minutes  of  1811  hie  brethren  affoi-d  the 
brief  but  important  infoi-mation  that  '  his  end  was 
triumphant,'  He  was  vei-y  soon  followed  into  the  eter- 
nal world  by  the  leader  at  Fredericton,  the  tried  and 
worthy  Duncan  Blair.     The  societies  in  that  neighboi 

"  '  Wesley  an,' Jnne  11,  1873, 

■"  In  the  Mionut  be  ii  errotteoualr  called  Junta  Aleunder. 
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hood  had  grown  up  around  Mr.  Blair.  Hia  house  had 
been  a  home  for  the  ministei's,  and  ^  Banetnary  for  their 
congregational  and  whon  the  few  associated  with  him  at 
Fredericton  had  resolved  to  erect  a  small  church,  he  had 
given  the  land,  and  his  hands  had  done  a  good  shave  of 
the  work.  His  faithful  and  pereevering  efforts  render 
him  worthy  of  grateftil  rem embe ranee  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  Methodist  church  in  Fi-ederictou.  Maiy 
Blair,  an  excellent  woman,  survived  her  husband  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  accoi-dance  with  a  request  preferi-ed  by  Black  at 
the  Conference  of  1810,  the  name  of  that  honoi-ed  minister 
was  placed  on  the  Minutes  of  1811,  as  a  snpernumerai-y 
on  the  Liverpool  circuit.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
of  1811  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  in  the  place  of  Bamfoi-d, 
appointed  to  St.  John,  and  took  the  ftill  charge  of  the 
cii-cuit.  At  the  end  of  the  Conference  year  he  set- 
tled in  Halifax,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  through- 
out life.  Bennett,  in  1812,  was  appointed  General 
Superintendent  in  his  room.  Black  continued,  however, 
from  that  time  to  the  period  of  hia  decease  to  render 
many  and  important  services  to  the  Chui-eh. 

In  April,  1812,  a  youthlul  minister,  whose  utteran- 
ces wore  to  be  '  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,'  to  many  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  landed  at  Halifax.  This  was 
William Crascombe.  The  details  of  his  conversion  and 
entrance  into  the  miniatiy  will  be  interesting  to  those 
by  whom  he  is  still  I'ememhered.  He  was  a  native  of 
Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  whence,  very  soon 
after  bis  birth,  in  1787,  his  parents  removed  to  Bidefoi-d. 
There  the  fii-st  twenty  yeai-s  of  his  life  were  spent.  His 
parents,  though  not  pi-ofessors  of  religion,  were  attend- 
ants at  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship.  Through  the 
conversation  of  a  pious  school-mistress  with  some  of  her 
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visitora,  he  was  induced  to  ask  himself,  when  between 
six  and  eight  years  of  age,  whethei'  he  were  a  '  believer." 
From  his  ability  to  I'epeat  t  he  Apostle's  Creed,,  he  thought 
himself  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  and 
'  found  his  mind  much  quieted  thereby.'  None  gave  a 
word  of  counsel  to  the  youth,  and  the  '  tenderness  of 
conscience  and  the  sincere  desire  to  he  g"o<i '  soon  pas- 
sed away.  At  eight  yeai-a  of  age  he  became  an  inmate 
of  an  uncle's  house.  The  nnde,  a  man  who  feared  Grod, 
though  he  did  not  walk  in  the  light  of  His  countenance, 
took  care  that  all  the  members  of  his  houseRold  shoold 
attend  public  woi-ship  on  the  Lord's  day;  yet  reeidencs 
beneath  his  roof  was  not  favorable  to  the  best  intei-esta 
of  his  nephew.  The  conversation  of  the  workmen  la 
the  uncle's  catabliahraent  did  the  young  man  much 
harm.  For  years  after  his  convei-sion  their  language 
and  example  proved  a  powei-ful  source  of  temptation. 
Through  all  his  sinfulness,  he  was  not,  however,  forsaken 
by  theSpii-itof  God,  In  1805,  ai-egimcnt  of  militia  from 
the  north  of  Cornwall  was  sent  to  Bideford,  for  drilL 
Among  the  mon  were  a  few  Methodists,  who  attracted  the 
attention  of  their  comrades  by  theii-  refusal  to  go  thi-ough 
their  military  exercises  on  the  Loi-d's  day,  by  their 
reproof  of  sin,  and  their  invitation  of  sinners  to  Christ. 
To  a  prayer-meeting,  hold  by  those,  and  tho  four  or  five 
'solitary  Methodists'  resident  at  Bideford,  young  Cros- 
combe  was  invited,  to  assist  in  singing.  A  '  very  youi;g' 
man  went  foi"ward  at  the  flret  meeting,  and  gave  out  ft 
hymn.  Tho  act  touched  the  heart  of  the  listener.  'This 
young  man's  privileges,'  he  said  to  himself,  'cannot  hav»] 
been  much  greater  than  mine  ;  ho  is  not  much  older  thi 
mj-self;  but  he  has  proSted  by  hia  privileges  to  siicH  •  i 
A  degree  that  his  fkthei-s  in  tho  Loi-d  encom-age  him  to^ 
go  ftirwai-d,  while  I  am  still  a  sinflil  wretch,  posting  thM 
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dtfwnwaiii  road  to  deatrnction,  and  a  i-eproach  to  my  i-o- 
ligious  couoesiona.'  These  reflections  led  him  to  weep, 
and  to  resolve  upon  immediate  reformation.  Without 
dalay  he  left  his  evil  companions,  and  commenced  to 
pi-ay,  and  to  read  his  Bible.  The  guidance  of  a  elnglo 
Christian  friend  might  then  have  led  him  to  Christ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  snch,  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion, that  merely  to  '  cease  to  do  evil,  and  to  learn 
to  do  well,'  in  the  application  of  that  counsel  to 
the  outward  life,  would  result  in  salvation,  caused 
him  to  relapse  into  sin.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  dislike  of 
his  uncle''8  business  led  him  to  try  a  seafaring  life.  A 
short  experience  on  ship-board,  with  a  wicked  captain, 
and  a  crow  of '  most  degraded  wretches,'  who  found  causo 
for  merriment  in  his  sickness  and  sufferings;  and  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  escape  from  death  while  aloft  and  taking 
in  sail,  led  him  to  return  on  shoi-e  at  Portsea.  That 
place,  where  for  a  time  he  followed  evil  companions  into 
greater  depths  of  sin,  became  the  place  of  his  deliverance 
fi-om  its  power,  During  a  aevet^3  illness,  i-estilting  from 
a  cold  taken  on  a  Sa,bbath  excui-sion  in  1808,  he  had  time 
for  reflection.  Experience  taught  him  how  little  could 
be  done  for  him  by  his  companions  in  evlj.;  and  woi-da 
which  occurred  in  a  letter  from  his  uncle  were  so  im. 
pressed  upon  his  soul  as  to  lead  him  to  teel  and  weep 
over  his  sins.  As  he  seai-ched  the  Scriptures,  with  a 
resolution  to  seek  forgiveness,  if  he  could  leani  that  'one 
ainner  ba  bwd  as  himself  ever  found  mercy,  he  became 
convinced  that  salvation  could  only  be  obtaine*!  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  All  his  wants  now  seemed  to 
e  comprehended  in  two  petitions ;  '  Lord,  teach  me,'  anil 
'Loi-d,  bave  me,'  These  requests  he  urged  'almost  in- 
isantly'  for  a  fortnight,  meanwhile  yielding  up  his 
heart  'as  much  a»  possible'   to  the  influences  of  tiie 
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Spirit,  and  strivingto  believe  aadirected.  One  Saturday, 
an  inwai-d  impreBsion  led  him  to  resolve  to  attend  a 
Metliodist  prayer-meeting  on  the  following  morning,. 
Weak  as  he  was,  he  reached  the  chapel  before  the  door 
was  opened.  During  that  aervicc,  as  he  i-eaponded 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  the  prayers  offered,  and 
endeavored  with  all  his  heai-t  to  believe  the  promiaea, 
the  longed-for  Hght  broke  upon  him.  '  I  arose  ft-om  my 
knees'  hesays,  '  lightened  of  my  load  of  sins  and  happy 
in  Hie  'precious  love,'  Theglowing  terms  in  which  he  had 
heard  his  uncle  speak  of  the  Methodista,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  in  "Wales,  had  awakened  a  detei-mination 
on  the  part  of  the  nephew  to  unite  with  them  whenever 
he  should  become  a  Christian ;  while  the  frequent  debates 
to  which  he  had  listened,  between  hia  Calviniat  relative  on 
the  one  part  and  several  Methodista  on  the  other,  had 
made  him  a  thorough  Arminian  in  sentiment.  Without 
hesitation,  therefore,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  among 
whom  he  first  cloaiOy  learned  of  Christ. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  steps  by  which  the  Head 
of  the  Church  guided  one,  aftei-wai-ds.so  useful,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry.  Tht-ough  the  advice  of  Christian 
friends,  and  with  the  help  of  his  uncle,  he  commenced 
business  at  ToiTington.  Soon  after  hia  removal  thither 
he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  a  friend,  and  gave  a 
ehort  exhortation.  Other  requests  of  the  same  kind  fol- 
lowed, which  ho  dared  not  i-efuse.  In  a  short  time,  hia 
Sabbaths  wereftilly  occupied  at  Ton-ington  and  some  of 
the  ueighboring  villages.  By  some  persons,  who  feared 
that  though  his  youth,  and  his  lively  disposition  repi-oach 
might  be  brought  upon  the  work,  his  cai'eer  was  reported 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  nuperintendont  of  the 
circuit.  Mr.  Sleep  requested  him  to  preach  in  bis  pres- 
ence, and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  bade  him  go  forth 
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and  preach  '  whenever,  and  wherever,  he  could.'  The 
spirit  of  persecution,  so  prevalent  at  Torrington  as  to 
prevent  his  success  in  business,  led  him  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  remove  to  Oakhampton,  which  had  been 
given  up  by  the  itinerants  as  'an  unfmitful  spot.'  There 
and  at  a  village  three  or  four  niilos  distant,  he  gathored 
the  few  scattered  sheep,  formed  them  into  two  classes 
and  preached  four  times  in  each  week.  At  Oakhamp- 
ton he  first  began  a  course  of  systematic  study.  His 
books  were  few  and  hie  surroundings  altogether  uilfavor- 
able  for  their  use;  he  therefore  sought  elsewhere  a  place 
for  quiet  thought  and  preparation  for  his  work.  '  My 
place  of  study,'  he  tells  ns,  'was  the  churchyard  about 
a  mile  from  the  to(vn.  Hei-e  I  brought  my  thinking 
powers  under  proper  control,  which  I  found  to  ho  a  task 
of  some  difBculty.  My  object  in  these  exercises  was  to 
obtain  ideas  and  arrangement.  I  had  generally  some 
two  or  three  texts  of  Scripture  in  hand.  I  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  assistance,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  my  work  with  delight.  Many  were  the 
happy  hours  I  spent  in  this  sequestered  and  eoleimi 
place.' 

A  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances  fii-st  sug- 
gested to  himself  and  others  his  employment  in  the 
itinei-ant  ministry.  Feai-ful  of  the  results  of  his  own 
inexperience,  be  resolved  to  attend  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  Tavistock,  and  place  the  classes  he  had  formed 
under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  that  cu-cuit. 
He  walked  the  fourteen  miles  between  Oakhampton  and 
Tavistock,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  minister  who 
presided  over  the  meeting.  Two  ministers  from  the 
Plymouth  District,  in  search  of  a  young  man  of  pi-omise 
to  fill  a  vacancy  until  the  next  Conference,  were  also 
present.    These  deeired  to  obtain  the  services  of  young 
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Cruscombe,  but  the  Buperintendent,  for  reasons  which  ho'l 
■iiftei-wai-ds  stated,  opposed  their  request     Oakhamptoi 
was  taken  into  the  cii'Ciiit,  the  name  of  the  youth  placet 
on  the  circuit  plan,  and  a  promise  of  the  supeiinteodent  I 
lo  give  him  all  the  assistanco  in  his  power  was  faithfnlly  '| 
■tarried  out.     In  March,  1810,  the  memhei's  of  the  quar- 
terly meeting  unaniraonsly  recommended  him  to  the    I 
■Conference  for  the  ministry,  and  stated  their  willingness 
to  receive  him  for  the  first  year.    He  was  accepted  and   , 
sent  to  the  Shep ton-Mallet  circuit. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bnstol  District,  in  1811,  no 
immediate  answer  was  given  to  the  usual  question,;  '  D© 
anyof  our  junior  preachera  offer  themselves  for  the  mis- 
sionary work  ?'  At  the  close,  however,  of  a  converea- 
tion  on  the  subject  on  the  following  day,  "William 
Croscorabe,  thi'ough  the  influence  of  Samuel  Bradbiim, 
■offered  himself  for  the  foreign  field ;  and,  through  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Finder,  expressed  a  profei-ence  for 
Nova  Scotia.  By  the  end  of  September,  when  the  ai" 
rangements  of  the  Committee  wci-c  completed,  the 
vessels  bound  for  Nova  Scotia  had  sailed;  he  was  there 
fore  oi'dered,  with  Eichai-d  Taylor,  to  take  passage  in  a 
vessel  bound  lor  Newfouadland.  While  detained  at 
Portsmouth  by  contraiy  winds  he  ventui-ed  on  shora 
at  some  distance  I'l-om  the  ship.  During  his  absence  the 
wind  became  fair,  and  his  utmost  efforts  to  i-oach  or  inter- 
cept the  vessel  proved  fniitless.  She  had  sailed  for 
America,  carrying  with  her  all  his  clothing  and  money. 
After  I'emaining  several  weeks  in  suspense,  and  receiving 
a  sharp  reproof  from  the  ■'Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Committee,  he  was  sent  to  a  circuit  in  the  Isle  of  Wiytt, 
lo  await  further  orders.  In  the  meantime,  Ihe  Diadem, 
in  which  he  had  taken  passage,  had  been  driven  tack  to 
Ireland  by  storms.    Eai'ly  In  Febraai'y,  1812,  he  was  ' 
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(htlered  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  whence  she  was  to  sail; 
After  having  suffered  extreme  anxiety  through  the  rigid 
economy  of  the  Committee,  and  the  delay  from  contrary 
winds,  he  once  more  stood  upon  her  deck,  Fair  winds 
wafted  them  across  the  Atlantic  with  such  rapidity  that 
in  the  coarHO  of  eleven  dayn  they  obtained  soundings  oM 
the  edge  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Veiy  soon  an 
iceberg  was  announced  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  vesBel 
was  surrounded  by  broken  ice  of  all  sizes.  One  piece 
broke  the  rudder;  another  atovo  the  boat  at  the  stern. 
While  thus  situated,  a.  heavy  gale  threatened  them  with 
destruction.  '  Driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed,'  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  soon  became  a  w  reck.  '  She  ninat  go  down  I 
The  Loi-d  have  mercy  upon  us  I'  was  the  general  cry. 
The  missionaries  implored  Divine  protection,  and  then 
rose  from  their  kneoa  in  quiet  dependence  upon  Him  who 
'holds  the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand."  On  deck  all 
was  consternation.  Each  concussion  seemed  like  a  death- 
blow ;  and  each  individual  appeared  to  be  awaiting  with- 
dread  expectation  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  moment,  I» 
this  extremity  the  captain  resolved  to  place  the  cables 
over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  on  the  part  most  exposed  to 
this  action  of  the  ice.  The  last  was  laid  over  the  side,  in 
place  of  that  cut  in  pieces,  when  the  gal&be^an  to  abate.. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  land  was  seen,  but 
was  only  reached  after  twelve  days  further  imprison- 
ment in  the  ice.  Two  vessels  wore  known,  and  many 
others  wei-e  supposed,  to  have- foundered  among  the  ice- 
bergs during  the  gale.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Ci-oscombe 
went  ashore  at  St,  John's,  and  a  few  days  later  took  pas- 
sage in  a  schooner  for  Halifa.t. 

After  some  delay,  caused  by  the  ice  on  the  coast,, 
which  drove  the  vessel  back  to  St.  John's,  Croseombe 
proceeded  on  faus  way  to  Nova  Scotia  ;^  and  on  the  29tlt^ 
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of  April,  weary  of  the  wretched  accominodation  of  thaJ 
vesBei,  landed  neai'  midnight  at  Halifax,  tos^ekarestlni^* 
place  on  ahore.  A  friendly  gaide  dii-octed  bin  to  hi»a 
first  home  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Bell, 4^ 
Tho  young  inissionaiy  had  asked  himaelf  a.s  he  approached  ■! 
the  coast,  'What  reception  shall  I  meet  with?  Will  j 
they  receive  me  kindly,  or  will  they  frown  upon  myl 
youth  and  inexperience  ?'  During  the  coui-se  of  a  fevr  ff 
days  spent  in  Halifax  his  quostioninfj^  I'ecived  a  happy  fl 
solution.  Nearly  twenty  yeara  later,  when  transcribing! 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  journal,  in  his  study  at  Quebec,T 
he  wrote,  '  Language  fails  to  describe  the  afi'ection  andM 
kindnesH  with  which  I  was  received  by  tho  dear  fi-iends  4 
«t  Halifax.  The  very  name  and  locality  of  the  place  J 
iconvey  a  charm  raoro  powerful  than  music  to  my  heart, 
Subsequently,  the  wholo  province  became  deeply  ■ 
grayed  on  the  tablet  of  my  grateful  remembrance,' 

IncompanywithPriestley,  he  proceeded  to  Granville,  1 
where  the  Conference  of  1812  was  to  take  place  early  in    ■ 
Jnne.     Craseoiube,  whose  boyish  appeai-ance   attractisd 
much  attention,  preached  6«Tei'al  times  by  the  way.  The 
customs  of  th«  countr;-  wei"e  new  to  him,  and  eomotimea 
perplexed   him.      At  Falmouth  he  preached  by  request  J 
for  the  Baptists  and  Kewlights,  whose  novel  recognition  1 
of  his  services  waw  gratefully  remembered  by  him,  when  I 
the  costom    which  excited   his  kindly  i-egaixl  was 
longer  practiced.    'After  »ervice  was  concluded,'    he  I 
says,  '  I  saw  a  tall  young  man  going  around  from   eest  I 
to  scat  with  a  hat  in  his  hand,  and  bj'B-and-bye  he  brought  i 
the  contents  to  me,  amounting  as  I  aftei-waitla  fonnd  to  I 
something    more    than    thirty    fihiilings.     I    seriously 
.objected  to  taking  it,  as  I  had  expected  no  such  thing. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  olyocted.     I  was  urged  to  it  by  the 
ooHiieratiou  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ehoukl  moq 
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find  that. myself  and  my  horee  could  not  be  supported 
•on  tbe  road  without  money,  Mr.  Priestley  united  in 
nirging  me  to  take  it,  and  in  fact  I  soon  found  it  to  be-^a 
very  seasonable  I'elief.  This  geilei-ons  act  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  have  always  etmined  a 
point  to  give  that  people  a  aei-mon  when  passing  thi-ough 
the  village,  if  poHBible-' 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  youthfill 
Miissionai'y  received  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  '  piety 
and  good  ei3nse'  of  tbe  brethren  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
associated,  'The  Conference,'  he  wrote  to  a  fiiend  in 
England,  '  was  indeed  a  tinne  of  reft'eshing  from  the 
jn-esence  of  the  Xoi-d.  We  "met  together  in  love,  and 
Jove  suggested  every  word  and  action.  My  soul  was  much 
blessed,  and  my  hands  sti-engtbened  in  the  Lord's  work. 
T?he  people  wei-e  also  much  quickened,  I  telieve  that 
many  will  date  theii'  conversion  to  God  from  the  period 
cf  holding  the  Conference,'  In  tbe  smallConferences  of 
that  day  a  committee  of  the  whole  aiTanged  the  stations. 
Seven  only  of  the  eleven  ministers  then  in  the  Lower 
Pi-ovinees  were  pwsent.  Tlii-ee  of  tbeae  desired  that 
■Croscombe  should  be  sent  to  Shelbui'ne ;  thi'ee  voted  in 
favoiu-  of  bis  appointment  to  Horton,  Pressed  to  decide 
the  question,  he  gav«  the  cssting  vote  in  favor  of  Ilorton. 

But  little  of  intei-est  has  b«en  I'ecorded  respecting  tba 
work  of  God  within  the  Conference  limitB,  during  the 
jear  1812-13,  Hardly  had  the  ministei-s  arrived  in  their 
respective  eii'cuits,  when  news  i-eached  the  Provinces 
that  on  the  18th  of  June  war  had  been  fbrmally  declai-ai 
by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain.  The  conee- 
quencea  of  the  long  continued  war  between  England  and 
Fi-ance,  which  had  soon  snceeed  the  patched-up  jjeaoe 
(concluded  between  those  nations  in  1801,  had  ah'cndy 
b&en  of  a  veryaerions  character.   The  trade  betweea  tho 
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Pro7incen  and,  the  West  Indies  had  been  almost  annilii' 
lated ;  and  many  of  the  aea-farii^  men  were  dead,  or 
languiHhiog  in  foreign    prisons,  leaving    their  families 
dependent  upon  public  or  private  chavity>  while  the^-a 
dread   of  impressment  for  the  navy  had  di-iven  raAnyM 
away,  and  exerted  a  sad  inflnence  upon  the  fisheriea-J 
The  commencement  of  a  war,  the  sevei-eat  struggles  of  J 
which  were  likely  to  take  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Pro-1 
vinces;  with  the  excitement  of  privateering,  the  presence  J 
of  ships  of  war,  and  frequfflit  arrival  of  prizes ;  and  th.»J 
demand  for  all  that  the  countiy  could  produce  in  the^ 
shape  of  supplies,  was  adverse  to  pi-ogress  <rf  a  religioua  J 
character.    Yet  earnest  lairor  was  not  wholly  in  ^ 
At  Horton,  wfaei-e  the  people,  long  deprived  of  a  regular  1 
ministry,  gave  Croscombo  a  hearty  welcome,  that  eaiva 
Best  minister  saw  much  to  encourage  his  heart, 
Newport  and  Windsor,  then  included  ia  the  Ilorton  Cii^^ 
cuit,  some  valuable  result*  were  attained.    The  church  / 
at  the  formOT  place  was  composed  almost  wbc^ly  of  per-  a 
sons  of 'some  esperience,'   among  whom    the  itinerant  : 
found  himself  'much  at  home,'    '  To  my  lateat  houi-e,'  ha-    I 
wrote  many  yoai-a  later,  '  the  names  of  Allison,  Lock- 
hart,  Smith   and  Shaw,  will  recall  to  ray    recoIlectioQ 
Bome  of  my  moat  happy,  hapjiy  hours/     The  unfinished 
(diurch,  erected  in  tbeoutskirtaof  the  villageof  Windsor 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference  of  1192,  had  been  deserte 
by  his  predecessor,  Priestley,  who  had  preached  in   1 
Presbyterian  church.     Cbavineed  that,  in  tlw  absence  o 
a  place  of  worship  in  the  village,  all  his  efforts  to  ad— I 
vance  the  Intei'esta  of  the  work  committed  tot  hira  must  \ 
be  fruitless,  O-oscombe  secui'ed  the  necessary  means  byj 
personal  appeal,  and  then  reinoved  the  building  to  tb»J 
spot  where    it  continued  to  stand,  until  supersed  by  t\x9  1 
present  church.     An  improvement  in  the  congr^atiooi^J 
soon  rewarded  bis  efiorts. 
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Tiittle  improvement  had  been  made  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  under  the  ministry  of  James  Eulpit.  The  failui-e 
•of  the  Miyaionary  Committee  to  recall  him  at  the  close  of 
the  atipttlated  peinod  of  three  years  had  caused  dis- 
aatisfaetion  on  his  part ;  and  the  Rubsequent  gift  of  half 
of  a  town  lot,  «n  which  he  had  built  a  dwelling,  made  him 
•desirous  te  avoid  such  connexion  with  the  Provincial 
Oonlerence  as  would  i-endor  him  liable  fo  removal  to  the 
circuits  on  the  mainland.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Conferences,  of  which  his  brethren 
year  byyear  kept  him  informed;  and  maintained,  virtual- 
ly, the  position  of  an  independent  minister,  as  he  to  some 
extent  had  done  in  Newfoundland.  Eumora  from  time  to 
time  reached  his  brethren  in  tbe  other  provinces,  which 
led  them  to  fear  the  renewal  of  the  habit  which  had  been 
developed  in  hia  previous  colonial  residence.  These  ru- 
mors reeeived  confirmation  from  English  Methodists  who 
reached  the  island  in  1810.  tinder  such  oircumstaocea, 
it  is  not  strange  that  a  nomioal  I'eturn  of  fii'ty  membei's 
appeared  in  the  Minutes  for  a  SHCceseion  of  years. 
The  presence  of  accasional  visitors  cheered  the  little 
band  of  raembei-s  who  still  placed  a  high  estimate  upon 
those  social  means  oi'  gi-ace,  conoeraing  which  their  pas- 
tor spoke  lightly,  John  Blauk,  of  iliver  Philip,  visited 
the  island  intlie  spring  of  1810,  on  business,  and  preached 
several  times  to  overflowing  congregations.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  James  Knowlan,  then  station. 
«d  at  Cumberland,  crossed  tbe  Straits,  and  spent  two  or 
three  weeks  at  Cbarlottetown  and  elsewherei. 

The  Confei-ence  of  1813was  held  at  Halilax,  early  in 
June.  The  hnsiacis  was  transacted  in  great  harmony. 
The  holy  calm  and  peace  of  the  Conference  Sabbath  were 
lessened  by  the  excitement  attending  the  arrival  of  H.  M. 
^hipShanuon.alter  a  bloody  contest  with  theUni  ted  States 
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Frigate  Chesapeake,  which  vessel  accompanied  her  as  a» 
prize.  A  visit  on  the  following  day  ta  the  latter  vessel,, 
where  Captain  Lawrence  and  several  of  his  oflSxjers  and 
seventy  of  his  men  had  been  killed,  and  where  sevei-al 
other  officers  andnearly  a  hundred  men  lay  wounded,  deep- 
ly impressed  the  ministers  with  the  horrors  of  war.  At 
this  Conference. Eichard  Armsti'ong,  a  new  laborer,  was 
received  on  probation,  and  sent  ta  Sheffield.  Eleven 
hundred  and  eighty-two  membera  were  reported  from  the 
different  circuits;,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  a  small  increase  in 
the  membership,  the  spiritual  reports  were  not  of  the- 
most  satisfactory  character.  Not  a  few  lamented  the- 
'prevailing  defection  of  faith,  and  lave,  and  zeal,'  of 
which  Black  complained  to  Coke,  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  days  after  the  preachers  had  left  Halifax  fdr  their- 
allotted  fields  of  toiL. 
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METHODISM  IN   BERMUDA,    FROM    THE    ARRIVAL    OF 
JOHN  STEPHEN  SON  IN  J79il,  TO  HIS  DEPAR- 
TURE IN  1802. 

Brief  description  of  Bermuda.  Early  rpIigiouB  history.  Berkelej'a 
intended  college.  Viflit  of  Whiteaeld.  Duncan  MeCoU. 
Captain  Traviae.  Slnvery.  Correspondence  of  Enoch  Mutaon 
and  Captain  Maekie  with  Dr.  Coke,  respecting  a,  Miasionaiy. 
Appointment  of  John  Stephenson,  Unexpected  offer  of  a  paa- 
eage.  Prejudice  of  fiertnudiana  aj^ainst  Stephenson.  Prospect 
of  Bucceaa.  The  gathering  clond.  Stephenson  aumnioneil  be- 
fore a  magistrate  for  preaching  in  the  bouse  of  a  niulntto.  Paa- 
sngc  of  a  Bill  by  the  Lc){islature  to  prevent  liim  t^am  preaching. 
Insolent  treatment  of  the  Governor.  Arrest  of  Stephenson  and 
Peter  Pallas.  Trial  of  Stephenson.  Able  defence  of  Esten. 
ConTiciioQ  and  impriaonnient  of  Stephenson.  Offer  of  a  releaae 
on  dishonorable  conditions  declined.  Prosecurion  of  PallM. 
Close  of  Stephenson's  term  af  impriaonueoC.  Hia  return  to 
Ireland,  and  retirement  from  the  active  ministry.     His  death. 


At  a  distance  of  nearly  eiyht  hundreU  mila-*,  direotij- 
eoiith  i'l-om  Nova  Scotia,  lio  the  Beitnudafi,  or  Sonicra' 
Inlands.  The  group  occupies  an  isolated  poMition  in  the 
Western  Atlantic.  From  Gape  Hattefas,  the  nearest 
jwint  of  the  North  Amerioan  coast,  they  ai-e  distant  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  miles  ;  ^vhile  the  distance  between 
them  and  Great  Abaco,  in  the  Bahamas,  the  most  North- 
ern island  of  the  West  Indian  gi'oup,  is  upwai-ds  of 
three  hundred  and  fitty  miles.  The  islands  are  formed 
by  the  rugged  summit  of  a  mountain  which  risea  abrupt- 
ly from  the  depths  ol'  the  ocean.  Oi"dinaiy  soundings 
ara  lost  at  a  short  distance  I'rom  the  shoi'e,  except  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  Tlie  peak  which  constitutes 
the  Bermudas,  arrives  ot.  the  water  level  in  the  shape  of 
an  irregular  oval,  aboat  twenty-eight  miles  in  length, 
and  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and  at  its  broadest  part 
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three  and  a  half  miles  wide.  A  part  of  the  circamfer^J 
ence  indicated  consists  of  an  irregular,  straggling,  chain 
oF  rocks,  some  of  which  are  dry  at  low  watep.^  The  Ber-  J 
madae,  in  conseqnence  of  the  i-oefs  which  protect  them,  I 
and  the  storms  peculiar  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  posS'  I 
ea  near  them,  were  for  a  long  period  an  object  of  di'ead  I 
to  miinners,  whose  imagination  invested  them  with  the  I 
presence  of  supernatural  beings,  of  malignant  influence.  I 

Bermuda,  an  the    islands  collectively  are   called, 
best  known  in  Britain  as  a  militaiy  fortress,  on  which  \ 
immense  sums  of  the  national  income  have  beou  8)>ent, 
The  beauty  of  the  islands,  better  known  in  the  United  I 
States,  and   in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  where  thoy  are  j 
regarded  as  a  healthful  I'esort  for  invalids,  is  pi-overbial. 
Without  mountains  or  rivers,  thei'e  is  an  absence  of  raag- 
nilicenco  in  the  scenery,  hat  in  a  quiet  style  of  beauty  \ 
they  are  unique.  The  commingling  of  laud  and  water,  as 
Been  fi-om  the  more  prominent  hills  ;  the  almost  marvel- 
lous clearness  of  the  blue  waters  which  wash  the  shores  | 
of  the  numerous  islands  ;  the  vegetation,  belonging  to  j 
the  torrid,  rather  than  to  the  temperate  Kone;  and  tha  | 
prafusion,  at  all  seasons,  of  foliage  and  flowers  of  rai-o  I 
beauty,  will  lead  the  lover  of  the  beautiful,  as  he  gazes  f 
upon  their  beauty  with  i-everent  spirit,  to  think  of  tho  1 
Bermudas  as  Ohalmei-s  thought  of  his  favorite  Scottish  J 
lake,  when  he  wrote,  '  Will  there  be  a  Loch  Lomond  'm\ 
Leaven  ?' 

Bermuda  was  settled  by  the  English,  very  early  is'^^ 
the  seventeenth  century,  The  early  colonists  took  out  1 
with  them  Episcopal  chaplains.  Soon  after  their  am-  j 
vaJ,  they  di'ow  up  and  subscribed  an  agreement,  by  whtoh'  I 
thoy  bound  themselves  to  stand  in  defence  of  the  Church  fl 
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of  England,  against '  all  Her«1ikoa  and  Sectar'iea  whateo- 
«vep,  diBsenting  from  the  said  woi-d  ami  fiiith.'  '  Mis- 
con  duct  on  the  pai-t  of  the  chaplains  interfei-ed  with  the 
fulfilment  of  that  pni'pose,  and  of  some  others,  of  a  more 
praiseworthy  character.  Eespecting  the  misconduct  of 
the  clergj,  and  their  careleHsnese  in  the  diBcharge  of 
minislorial  duties  among  this  isolated  people,  the  Govem- 
ora  of  the  Plantation,  and  the  historian  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Colonies,  bear  no  uncertain  testimony. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  which  placed  Cromwell 
at  the  head  of  the  English  government,  sevei-al  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  furnighed  asylums  lor  the  defeated 
Boyalists.  Some  of  these  also  reached  Bermuda.  About 
the  same  time  several  of  their  opponents  found  their 
way  to  the  island,  which  Andrew  Marvell,  in  Yei-ae  of 
exquisite  beauty,  calls  the 

'  Isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own, 
Safe  ttQta  tlie  stortu,  and  prelates'  rage.' 

The  presence  of  these  rival  parties  did  not  tend  to  the 
pivimotion  of  peace.  The  residence,  io  the  islands,  of  two 
men  of  note  in  the  Nonconformist  ministry,  Nicholaa 
Leverton  and  John  Osenbridge,  prepares  us  for  the  re- 
port of  the  authorities  of  the  islands  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1679,  that  the  number  of  Nonconform- 
ists 80  faroxceeded  that  of  the  adheissnts  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  that  '  the  influence  of  the  latter  was  nearly 
annihilated.'  According  to  that  report,  'two-thinls  of 
the  inhabitantH  were  Prosbyteriana ;  of  the  remainder, 
several  were  Independents,  Analmptiste,  and  Quakers  ; 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  who  still  lingered,  were 
either  rebels  against  her  authority,  or  defective  and  re- 
luctant obsei'vei's  of  it.'  ' 

'  Anderson's  '  EiEtor7 of ilhe  Chorch  in  tlie  ColonicB,'  toI.  1, 
p.  300. 
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The  ascendancy  iti  iinm"ber3  thus  lost  by  the  '. 
palOImi-cb,  was,  in  iill  probability, only  i-^ained  tbfongh;! 
tho  efforts  of  tho    '  Society  for  the  Pi'opafjation  of  the  nf 
G-ospel  in  Poroign  Piirtw,'   which  receiveJ  iti^  charter  in 
1700.     Dr.  Eray,  in  hia  memorial,  written  in  that  year, 
states  thiit  tUore  was  then  in  the  island    but    one    Epia- 
copal    clei-gyman,    who   barely   Bubaisteil,    while    thi-ee  ] 
others  were  needed.    Upon  the  formation  of  the  Society,! 
Eei-mada  at  once   hocanie  an   important  object  of  its. I 
poenliar  cai'e. 

Abont  twenty-five  yeai'S  later,  tho  attention  of  thafl 
religious  public  of  Britain  was  directed  to  Bermuda,  in  \ 
consequence  oftbescheme  of  Geoi'ge  Bei'keley — then  Dean  I 
of  Derry,  and  afterwarfs  Biehop  of  Cloyne — for  the  estab'l 
iishment  of  a  college  in  the  islands,  at  which  young  men  J 
belonging  to  America  might  be  trained  to  go  forth  as  d 
sionaries  among  the  sottlei'B  and  the  natives  of  the  Atna-  I 
riean  continent.  While  this  scheme,  pi-oposodin  1725  by  I 
Berkeley,  led  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  brain-sick  vi«-T 
onary  by  some,  and  to  be  niiida  a  butt  for  their  ridioulo,  J 
by  otbei-B,  his  acts  showed  him  to  be  at  least  thoroughly  I 
in  earnest.  Large  sums  having  boon  subscribed  in  i 
of  the  proposed  college  by  private  individuals,  and  i^titla 
larger  sums  having  been  promised  by  the  British  Grovemr  M 
ment,  Berkeleyresigned  a  valuable  living  and  embarkeciS 
for  the  new  world,  to  pui-chaso  lands  for  the  intended  ool-  i 
lege,  and  to  make  arrangoments  for  its  foandalioa.  | 
Having  landed  at  Newport,  lihode  Island,  he  remaioedfl 
there  two  yeai-s,  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  by  the  Bi'itieh  Govei-nment.  At  last.  Dr.  tiibsoD^  J 
Bishop  ot  London,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interviewf 
with  Walpolo,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  eliciting  i 
definite  answer  to  Berkeley's  ijuestion  respecting  the  pay- 1 
ment  of  tho  twenty  thousand  pounds  promised  htm  iai 
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tehalf  of  the  college.  '  If  you  put  this  queatioo  to  me 
US  a  Minister,'  said  Sir  Robert,  '  I  must,  and  Ciin  assiu-e 
you,  that  the  money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as 
soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience ;  but,'  he  added^ 
'if  you,  ask  me  as  a  friend  whether  Dean  Berkeley  should, 
eontinuo  in  America,  expecting  the  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  retui-a 
home,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations,'  This 
answer,  worthy  of  the  statesman  who  professed  to  act 
Hpon  the  principle  that  '  every  man  has  his  pi'ioe,'  was 
eonclusive;  and  Berkeley  returned  to  England  without  a 
sight  of  the  island,  on  some  pleasant  spot  in  which 
it  had  been  his  purpone  by  day,  and  his  dream  by  night, 
to  build  and  endow  the  college  of  St.  Paul's. 

Intemated  in  a  place  to  which  Berkeley  had  given 
sneh  praminenee,  and  attracted  by  its  climate,  George 
"Whitfield  left  the  American  continent,  and  landed  at 
Bermuda,  in  1148.  His  reception  was  all  that  he  could 
wish.  The  governor,  in  connequonce  of  instructions  to 
let  none  preach  in  the  churches  of  the  islands  withont 
a  written  licence  to  preach  in  some  part  oi'  America  of 
the  West  Indies,  could  not  permit  the  churches  to  b© 
placed  at  his  disposal;  but  went  to  hear  him  at  the  Town 
Hall  of  St.  Georges,  invited  him  to  dine  at  his  residence, 
and  assured  him  oi  hia  good-will.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  welcomed  him  to  their  homes,  and  a 
nnmher  of  gentleman  opened  their  houses  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  During  the  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
spent  by  him  in  Bermuda  be  was  not  idle.  He  preached 
frequently  in  all  the  parishes,  and  occupied  a  number 
of  times  thepulpit  of  Mr.  Paul,  the  aged  Presbyterian 
iraniBter  at  Warwick,  whose  -eldest  son  be  visited  during 
his  illness,  and  afterwaids  buried.  On  two  occasions  he 
also  preached  in  the  open  air  to  congregations  of  nearly 
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fifteen  hundred  persona,  many  of  whom  were  siavee.  H« 
was  liieated  lis  a  brothor  by  Mv.  Halidiiy,    the  Episcopal 
minister  at  Spanish  Point,  who,  before   the  Governor's 
instrnetiona  reapecting  the  churches    had    been   made  1 
public,    had  opened  two  of"  them   for  him.      "Whitefield  I 
preached   his    farewell  aermon    in    the   Presbyterian  j 
church  at  Warwick,  on  Sabbath,  May  15th,  and  at  the  I 
close  of  that  day  wrote  in   his  journal,  '  Sui'ely  a  great  I 
work  is  begun  in  some  souls  at  the  Bermudas.        OaiTy  I 
it  on,  0  Loi-d !  and  if  it  be  thy  will,  send  me  to  thisf 
dear  people  again.'     Detained  in  the  islands  a  little  long-  f 
«r,  by  the  uncertain  m.ovements   of  a  sailing-vessel,    ha  \ 
improved  to  the  utmost  the  additional  days.      '  I  have 
conversed,'  he  wrote,  in  summing  up  hie  work  in  the 
islands,    'with  souls  loaded  with  a  sense  of  their  sins, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,   really  pricked  to  the  heart  j 
*     *     *     *     Indeed,  the  fields  are  white,   ready  unto 
the   haiweat,     God   has    been    pleased   to   bless   privat*  1 
visits.    Go  where  I  will,  upon  the  least  notice,  houses  ' 
ai-e  crawded,  and  the  poor  souls  that  follow  ai-e  Boon  dia- 
fiolved   in  teai-a.  *    *    *     *  Abundance  of  prayers  and 
blessings  were  put  up  for  my  safe  passage  to  England, 
and  speedy  return  to  Bei-muda.  *     *     *  Thanks  be  to  J 
the  lyoi-d  for  sending  me  hither.     I  have  been  received  I 
in  a  manner  I  dai'ed  not   exjjeet,  and  have  met  with   ' 
little,  very  little  opposition,  indeed.'     At  his  departure, 
the  inhabitants  gave  tangible  proof  of  their  attachment 
by  loading  him  with  provisions,  and  by  presenting  him 
with  a  voluntary  contribation  of  more  than  one  hundred  . 
pounds  sterling  for  hia   Orphan  House.     'I  hear,'   h«  I 
■wrote,    'that  what  was  given,  was  given  exceedingly^ 
heartily,  and  people  only  lamented  that  they  could  do  I 
no  more.'  * 

-•  Philip's  '  Life  and  Times  «f  Whitefield. 
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Whitfield  never  returned  to  Bennuda,  nor  did  any 
miniBter  capable'  of  continuing  the  work  be  had  begun 
follow  him  to  the  islands.  Occasional  viaita,  however, 
from  persona  who,  while  visiting  the  iHlaniis  on  pui-posea 
bS  businese,  were  not  forgetful  of  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  Gospel  upon  all  who  have  been  blessed  through 
its  agency,  kept  the  spirit  of  religion  alive  in  certain 
limited  circles.  Among  the  three  hnndred  passengei's 
who  reached  St.  George's,  in  December,  IISS,  in  the 
vessel  owned  Ly  Philip  Marchinton,  and  driven  from  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  by  a  severe  atoi-m,  was  SuucaD 
McOoll,  who  after wai-ds  became  the  apostle  of  Methodism 
at  St,  Stephen,  N,  B,  McColl,  who  bad  previously  been 
converted,  held  bis  peace  for  sometime,  but  from  convorea- 
tion  with  several  Methodists  who  had  taken  pas.^nge  with 
Marchinton,  be  resolved  in  Febraary,  to  speak  publicly 
to  his  fellow-passengers.  A  few  yeara  later  he  met  in 
Uova  Scotia  several  pereons  who  traced  their  conver- 
Bion  to  his  addresses  in  Bermuda.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  McColi'a  woi-ds  were  accompanied  by  a 
Divine  influence  to  the  heai'ts  of  a  few  i-esidents  of  th» 
quaint  old  town,  to  which,  against  his  will,  he  bad  been 
driven  by  the  tempest.  Subnequently  to  McColl's  visit. 
Captain  Travise,  a  zealous  Methodist  of  Baltimore,  called 
at  the  islands  several  times,  and  iised  every  opportunity 
of  visiting  from  bouse  to  house,  and  holding  meetings  for 
prayei-  and  exhortation.  The  effbrfa  of  the  zealous  cap- 
tain met  with  tho  approbation  of  many,  who  in  atten- 
dance at  his  meetings  found  a  blessing. 

Whitfield,  who  had  pleaded  before  the  trustees  of 
Georgia  for  the  introduction  of  slaves,  ou  the  ground  of 
Ibe  'advantage  of  the  Africans,'  touched  lightly,  if  at  all, 
npon  the  subject  of  slavery,  during  his  short  ministry  in 
thft  Bermudas.  Tet  this  giaa^r  svil,  more  than  any  other. 
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■or  perhaps,  moce  than  nil  others  combined,  has  pi-evented 
the  growth  of  Gospel  influences  in  those  beautiftii  it<laiid9. 
TEhere  \s  good  reaeoD  toheiieTe  lhatth«  relations  between  ' 
the  master  and  the  slave  in  Bermuda  were  of  a  much 
more  kindly  character  than  in  the  West  Indies,  the  very 
name  of  which  tilled  the  mind  of  the  Bermudian  slave  with 
dread ;  but  everywhoi-e  the  slave-ownei'  has  been  fonnd 
to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  slightest  effort  to 
enlighten  the  human  beings  whom  human  law  had  nn- 
justly  placed  among  his  '  goods  and  chattels,'  In  fact, 
the  alavD-owner,  as  a  rule,  atfected  to  deny  their 
I'ight  to  be  regarded  as  human  beings.  They  were  only 
esteemed  by  him  accoi-ding  to  the  strength  of  their 
limbs,  or  the  value  of  their  labors. 

The  evil  i-eaults  of  slavery  were  of  a  two-fold  •charac- 
ter. James  Montgomeiy  has  remarked  that  'a  man 
must  be  destroyed,  before  he  can  imraerge  into  a  slave.' 
The  massof  degi-aded,  demoralized,  neglected,  manhood, 
which  surrounded  the  owners  and  their  families,  exerted 
upon  them,  in  turn,  a  sad  influence.  Stj-ong  faith,  of  tha 
character  which  laughs  at  impossibilities,  was  iieqnired 
liy  those,  who,  recognizing  in  this  mass  of  d^i-adied men 
tsouls  for  whom  Christ  died,  -went  doti-n  among 
tliem,  in  defiance  of  all  opposing  intlnencea,  to  raise 
them  to  the  stature  of  men,  When  men  had  been  found 
to  make  the  effoi-t,  and  their  influence,  weak  at  the  fii-st, 
biid  become  so  strong  as  to  l«ad  the  British  government 
to  break  the  bondsof  the  slaves  thi-oughout  their  colonies, 
an  eminent  Bermudian  wrote,  'Happy  ha*l  it  been  for 
these  favoi-ed  isles,  favoi-ed  in  climate,  and  most  attractive 
in  beauty,  if  the  foot  of  slavery  had  never  stalked  over 
the  land.  As  mercy  is  said  to  be  twice  blessed,  so  ala- 
\'ery  is  twice  cui-sed — a  curse  to  the  master,  and  a  cui-so 
to  the  slave.'  ' 

'  Jamei  Chriatie  Eiten,  Eaq.,  1.1..D, 
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To  ]>repare  the  erslnved  for  eortbly  fj'eedom,  and 
llien  for  heavenly  i-est,  vae  in  pai-t  t  he  work  whioh  Coke 
had  in  view,  when  in  1789  ho  songht  in  Britain  a  man 
'  meet  fiir  the  Master's  ase '  in  Bermnda.  To  this  search 
ho  was  prompted  by  commnnications  from  two  dift'ei'ent 
quarters.  Mr.  Mat-kie,  the  master  of  His  Majesty's  Ship 
Thetia,  then  on  the  Halifax  station,  t-nlled  by  duty  to 
the  islands,  first  appealed  to  him.  'For  my  own  part,' 
wrote  Mr,  Mackie,  'I  believe  that  a  good,  judicious 
pi-eacher  might  be  the  nioann^  by  the  blessing  of  God,  of 
doing  much  good  here,  not  only  among  the  blacks,  but 
among  the  white  people  also.  Many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  in  the  islands,  but  very  few  ai-e  found  to  insfi'uct 
them,  or  give  them  advice  concerning  their  salvation, 
Bermuda  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  but  at  present 
there  are  only  three  clergymen,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
very  bad  character.  Another  of  those  ia  an  old  invalid, 
who  has  done  no  duty  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
other  ia  only  a  mere  moral  preacher;  so  that  Mr.  Mat- 
son,  who  ia  a  Pi-esbyterian,  appears  to  stand  alone  in  iho 
important  work  of  the  ministiy ;  and  his  constitution  ia 
so  much  impaired,  that  he  can  scarcely  go  through  hia 
own  regular  duties.  Fi-om  wh»t  I  have  aeenof  the  people 
who  attend  Mr.  Matson's  meeting,  j.  think  a  missionary 
would  be  kindly  received  by  them,  provided  he  were  a 
judicious  and  prudent  man.'  Atter  a  reference  to  the 
favorable  i-eception  of  Captain  Travise,  as  a  proof  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towai-ds  Methodism,  Captain 
Mackie  added  ;  '  Hes-pecting  the  expenses  of  the  mission 
I  can  say  nothing ;  but  as  a  stranger,  I  have  found  great 
marks  of  friendship  among  the  people  ;  more  so  than  in 
most  other  places  I  have  visited.  Most  of  the  whilo 
people  can  read,  and  many  among  them  have  had  a  gooit 
education.     And  au  to  singing,   they  aro  in  general  fond 
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of  t'Lurch  music,  so  that  there  will  bo  very  little  trouble  J 
to  Isiul  them  to  thia  branch  of  ohurch  worship,  Shoaldf 
you  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  Goapel  thi'Oiurh'l 
these  islands,  it  will  add  lusti-e  to  that  glorious  crowDl 
which  is  pi'epdrad  for  all  the  faithful  servants  of  our  f 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  * 

Euoch  Matson,  to  whom  reference  was  made  by  ther'l 
naval   officer,  wrote  about  the  sam.e  time  to  Dr.  Coke, 
upon  the  same  subject.     Mi'.  Matson  was  not  a  stranger  ■ 
to  the  Doctor.     He  had  entcfod  the  Methodist  ministry  I 
in  the  United  States,   in  1781,  but  for  reasons  which  j 
have   nut   been  stated,    hia    brethren  hadseenflt,  t 
yeai-B  later,  to  separate  him  from  themselves.-     He  soon 
after  visited  Bermuda,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Presbytenan  church  at  Wai-wick.     During 
a  long  residence  in  that  pai'ish,  he  sustained  a  good  re- 
putation  as  a  preacliei',  and  a  high  character  as  a  man. 
It  is  said  that  the  opposition  awakened  iu  his  congregation  1 
by  hifi  admission  of  the  sexton  of  his  church,  a  worthy  J 
colored  man,  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  led  « 
him  to  look  upon  the  Methodists,  as  alone  able  to  ac 
plish  in  Boiimida  what  they  had  accomplished  by  tha  i 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to    the  slaves    in    the    West   | 
Indies. 

The  earlier  letters  of  Mp^  Matson  and  Captain  Mackier  | 
were  lost  in  consequence  of  the  capture,  by  tha  French, 
of  the  vessel    in  which  they  had  been  sent.      Captain  J 
Mackie,  on  hia  arrival  at  Spithoad,  in  November,  1798,   , 
re-copied  his  letter,  andsent  it  to  Dr,  Coke,  withsomead-    ' 
ditional  observations  upou  the  necessity  and  impoi-tanco 
of  the  proposed  mission.    In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Matson 
had  again  written  to  the  Doctor,  who,  from  subsequent    ' 
correspondence  with  him,  had  concluded  to  send  a  mie- 
eionary  to  Bermuda  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  Coke's  'HUtory  of  the  West  Indies,"  Vol.  3,  p.  23t, 
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Several  months  elapsed  "before  a  suitable  person 
could  be  found.  At  length,  John  Stephenson  offered  his 
aervices.  Stephenson  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  In  bis 
youth  he  had  heai-d  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  After 
having  filled  for  several  years  the  position  of  local  preach- 
er, with  general  acceptance  and  a  good  degree  of  useful- 
ness, ho  had  been  sent  as  an  itinerant  to  the  Killybegs 
circuit.  For  ten  yeai-s  he  had  continued  to  travel  in  his 
native  country,  pi-eaehing  tho  GoBpel  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully. He  was  now  about  fifty  years  old.  His  mii- 
tuvo  age,  and  long-tried  piety,  zeal  and  prudence,  led  Dr. 
Coke  to  regard  him  aa  in  every  way  suited  to  undertake 
tho  new  and  diflcult  mission.  He  therefore  gladly  ac- 
cepted Stephenson's  offer. 

While  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  mission,  Dr. 
Coke  received  a  pleasant  surprise  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  conduct  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  in  tho 
"West  Indies,  and  the  loyalty  of  tho  negixiea  under  their 
teaching  in  several  of  tho  islands,  had  deeply  irapreaaed  the 
British  government  with  the  value  of  the  Methodist  mis- 
sions, and  with  their  influonc-e  upon  the  safety  of  the 
ifilands.  Early,  therefore,  in  1799,  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Post-Office  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coke,  informing  him 
that '  their  Lordships  had  been  pleased  to  permit  Mr, 
James  Richardson  and  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  who  are 
going  as  missionaries  to  Jamaica  and  Bermuda,  to  em- 
bark on  board  the  packet  without  payment  of  theKing'a 
head-money.' ' 

With  a  certificate  of  his  ordination,  and  a  pass  from 
Alderman  James  of  Dublin,  given  by  order  of  Loi'd  Cus- 
tlereagh,  then  Secretary  of  State,  certifying  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  missionary  to  Bermuda,  Stephenson  left  Dublin 
■early  in  1799,  in  the  British  .j)acket  for  New  York,  and 
'Brew'B  '  Life  of  Coke,'  p.30O. 
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arrived  in  that  city  on  the  16th  of  April.  There  he 
remained  a  few  days,  preaching  oceasionally,  and  pre- 
paring for  bis  further  voyage  to  Bermuda.  After  a  short 
and  pleasant  voyage  he  reached  hie  destination  on  the 
1 0th  of  May. 

Stephenson's  path  was  at  once  beset  with  difficultieB. 
The  fact  that  he  was  from  Ireland  was  eoon  circulated 
to   bia   disadvantage.     Kis   connection   with   Wesley, 
whose  latest  letter  is  said  to  have  been  called  forth  by 
bis  sympathy  with  Wilbei'force  in  his  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery,  did   not  tend    to    abate    prejudice.     The  panic 
which,     nearly    forty     yeara    before,     had    followed 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  among  the  Bermudian  slaves 
to   rise   and   raui-der  the    whites,    bad  not  been  forgot-   ' 
ten.       The     arrival     of   a    JTethodiut    minister     fVom.    I 
Ireland,  so  lately  the  scene  of  a  bloody  rebellion,  sng- 
gented  to  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  inhabitants  J 
fears    of    rebellious  lessons   to  the    large   slave  popa- 
lation.       So    strong    were   some    in    tbeii-    suspicions,  j 
that   not  a   few    pi'otestcd    against    permission    bein( 
granted  him  to  land.      Attemjjts  to  prevent  his  goin^ 
on  shore  would  probably  have  been  made,  bad  not  1 
magistrate,  standing  ou  the  quay,  pi-udently  dispellot 
the  gathering   storm.      'Surely,'   said  tbe   magistra 
'  you  will  not  banish  a  man  before  you  know  who  bo  Ib,  I 
and  what  is  bis  crime.'     '  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  '  he  is  an 
Mshman,  a  rebel,  and  a  Methodist;  and  will  put  all 
kinds  of  evil  into  the  minds  of  the  blacks.'     'There  aro 
many  things  imported  into  Bermuda,'  quietly  rejoinec 
the  magisti'ate,  '  that  will  put  more  evil  into  their  nund| 
than  he  will.       One  puncheon  of   rum  will  put  i 
evil  into  their  minds  than  ever  ho  will  do  all  the  dayst 
bis  life.    And  if  he  has  a  good  method  with  him,  I  a 
sure^we  want  it  here,  and  therefore  we  will  not  bAnift 
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"bim  until  we  heai'  him.'  The  prejudices  of  th6  crawd 
were  for  a  time  dispelled  by  ■thoBe  words  fi-om  tlio  lips 
of  a  magistrate,  and  Stephenaon  waa  pi^rmitted,  without 
hindi-ance,  to  land.  The  TnagLstrate,  who  in  thia  tryiug 
hour  assisted  him,  continued  to  be  a  sincere  Mend,  and 
made  use  of  his  inflnence  to  prolnote  the  cause  of 
Cbrifit.  " 

As  soon  as  possible,  Stephenson  waited  upon  the 
Govemoi",  Beclii*ith,  showed  htm  hia  credentials,  in- 
formed him  of  his  piii-pose,  and  recLuested  pormissiou  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  audtoqualify  himself  in  anj; 
way  requirad  by  law.  The  Governor  informed  him  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  qualification;  that  he- 
kneif  that  His  Majesty  allowed  liberty  of  consci- 
ence; and  that  he  also  knew  that  Mr.  Wesley  and  his 
people  were  always  peaceable  and  loyal  anhjects.  He 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  credentials  pi-oduced,  and 
in  reference  to  the  document  given  by  order  of  Loi-d 
Caatlereagh,  remarked ;  '  That  is  a  very  important  paper, 
Mr.  Stephenson;  keep  it  safely.' 

Under  the  supposed  sanction  of  the  Governor, 
Stephenson  began  his  mission  in  his  own  hired  house 
near  Hamilton.  Few  attended  for  a  time.  Of  these, 
eevoral  listeneti  in  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Dui'ing  the 
autumn,  however,  a  marked  ehango  in  the  size  and 
spirit  of  his  congregation  took  place.  '  Some  time  ago,' 
wrote  the  encouraged  missionaiy,  during  the  month  of 
December,  '  I  met  with  every  opposition  except  blows. 
*  *  *  But,  blessed  he  God,  notwithstanding  thia  oppo- 
sition, I  have  joined  fifty-nine  members  in  society,  all  of 
whom  are  white  people;  and  very  soon  I  hope  to  augment 
the  number.  Many  of  the  more  respectable  people  ai'e 
rising  on  my  sidej  and  the  family  of  one  magistrate  have 
•  Coke'a  "  Hiatocy  of  the  TV'cst  Indies, "  vol,  3,  p.  23S. 
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all  joined  the  society,  "We  already  find  it  necessary  to 
erect  a  chapel,  and  have  taken  some  steps  towai-d  the 
accomplishment  of  our  object.  A  subscription  has  been 
set  on  foot ;  the  above  family  have  subsci-ibed  thifty 
pounds  to^vard  it;  a  young  gentleman  has  given  na  an 
acre  of  ground,  ^vith  all  the  trees  upon  it;  and  uthera 
have  come  forward  with  such  liberality,  that  we  hava 
ab-eady  the  pranrise  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  a  prospect  of  getting  more.  In  another  pai-t  of  the 
island  we  rent  anothei-  house,  bosidos  this  whiuh  I 
occupy ;  in  that  wo  shall  immediately  fix  the  pulpit 
the  seats,  bo  that  very  shortlyl  hope  things  will  assi 
the  appearance  of  Oi-der,  and  be  kept  in  a  state  of  actual 
regulation.  In  our  claas-raeetings  several  hava  declared 
what  Gh)d  has  done  for  their  souls,  and  expressed  their 
gratitude  with  teai-s  of  joy.  Others  iii-e  earnestly  seek- 
ing tho  inestimable  blessing  which  these  have  found,  and 
are  longing  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God.'  In  iho 
early  part  of  the  year  ISOO,  the  prospect  seemed  still 
brighter.  In  April,  the  membership  of  the  society  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  four,  thirty  of  whom  wore 
people  of  color.  The  congregations  had  also  incro;tsed, 
and  the  amount  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  thi 
church  had  reached  the  sura  of  thi-ce  hundred  pourn 
JBermudiftn  cun-ency. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  success  had  not 
attained  by  any  sacrifice  of  prinei|Tlo  to  expediency.     Ii 
the  prosecution  of  his   work  among  the   colored  poopli 
Stephenson   had  folt   the  necessity,    in  tho  presence 
strong  prejudices,  of  caution  in  all  his  movements, 
intend,'  ho  wmte  in  December,  1790,  '  doing  what  I  can 
among  the  whites  at  first,  and  I  trust  that  God  has  di- 
rected me.    If  I  had  begun  to  collect  the  blacks  when  I 
first  came  to  the  island,  I  should  have  raised  the  whole 
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body  of  the  people  against  me;  especially  as  at  these  times 
thej'viewmeaaai-ebel.  This  suspicion,  however,  is  wear- 
ing away  fast.'  While  he  had  need  caution  in  his  move- 
ments, it  is  evident  that  he  hud  not  hesitated  to  reprove 
prevalent  evils,  or  to  call  them  hy  their  proper  namea. 
'My  predecessor,'  eaya  Marsden,  'was  a  plain,  blunt, 
honest,  man  of  the  old  school.  He  boldly  denounced  ein, 
and  preached  against  prostitution,  polygamy,  and  other 
forms  of  evil.  Whether  a  stn  were  deep-rooted,  long-es- 
tablished, or  gi-afted  upon  the  stalk  of  profit  and  interest, 
was  to  him  of  little  moment ;  ho  made  war  upon  it  in  the 
bolcieBt  manner.' 

At  the  very  pei-iod,  when,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1800,  Stephenson  informed  Coke  of  his  success  and 
his  prospects,  a  cloud  largor  than  '  a  man's  hand,'  was 
gathering  blackness  over  his  head.  It  is  possible  that  a 
lack  of  tke  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessneas 
of  the  dove,  in  their  proper  proportions,  may  have  led 
the  earnest  Irishman  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  con- 
duct calculated  to  precipitate  the  bursting  of  the  cloud. 
Some  of  the  earlier  Methodists  of  Bermuda  thought 
eo.  '  I  was  acquainted,'  wrote  the  Hon.  Stowe  Wood,  a 
member  of  the  first  boaid  of  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
church  at  Hamilton,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  in  1816,  'with  all  yonr 
missionaries  who  have  visited  these  islands,  from  Mr. 
Stephenson  down  ;  and  exceedingly  regret  that  the  pre 
judice — originating  in  that  worldly  spirit  which  is  enmity 
to  Chriatianity — to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  buc- 
cessoi-a,  hindered  me  fi-om  being  more  intimate  with  the 
former  than  I  was.  I  heaitl  him  preach  once,  and  was 
edihod  by  hia  doctrine,  as  the  whole  congregation  ap- 
peared to  be ;  and  had  ho  united  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent to  his  innocence,  I  really  believe  he  would  have 
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avoided  the  persocutiou  lio  iinderwent ;  but  he  appeared  J 
to  suffer  hia  zeal  to  ewallow  up  his  meeknoes,  and  waa  i 
not  of  the  disposition  calculated  to  overcome  the  pn 
dice  which  rested  in  the  miuda  of  the  people  against  tha  I 
ilethodiata.' 

The  opportunity  for  which  Stephenson's  enemies  bad  1 
waited  soon  prMonted  itself.  A  sermon  preached  i 
the  house  of  a  mulatto,  iiatned  Socco,  furnished  the  de- 
sired pretext.  An  itinerant  portrait-painter,  named 
Green,  who  had  accumulated  a  little  money,  and  had 
obtained  the  position  of  magistrate  in  Devonshire  pariah, 
summoned  Stephenson  before  him.  The  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  grievous  crimes  of  preaching  in  the 
house  of  a  mulatto ;  of  shaking  hands  with  the  blacks ;  . 
of  gathering  them  for  public  worship;  and  of  exciting  I 
prejudice  against  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  by  the  remark  that  no  man  was  called  of  (iod 
to  the  ministry  who  preached  the  Gospel  for  silver  and 
gold.  Stephenson  admitted  the  justice  of  the  charges, 
but  stated  in  defence,  that  he  couid  not  be  less  polite 
than  the  negroes;  and  that  be  bad  never  detained  tbem 
at  his  sei'vicos  beyond  six  o'clock,  while  they  were  per- 
mitted to  dance  all  night.  In  reference  to  the  last 
charge,  he  remiu-kod  that  he  had  only  used,  respecting 
the  ministry,  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  magis- 
trate called  together  the  principal  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  deliberate  upon  these  serious  crimes,  and  to 
prepare  a  petition  to  prevent  their  commission  in  future; 
and  then  hastened  to  St.  George's,  to  place  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Governor. ' 

Tin  fortunately  I  it  was  not  nocossar)'  to  urge  upon  the 
Governor  the  adoption  of  active  measui-ea.  He  had  already 

°  'Narrative  ofa  MiBUon,'pp.  231-4. 
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eESwn  unmiatakable  signs  of  prejudice  against  Stephen- 
Bon ;  he  now  called  the  attention  of  the  LegiBlatm-o  to 
the  missionary's  movementflj  and  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
aiy,  1800,  recommended  tha  Assembly  to  adopt  Bnch 
measoros  as  would  prevent  him  fi'om  preaching  to  the 
colored  people.  The  membei-s  of  that  body  proceeded  to 
iict  upon  the  Governor's  suggestions  in  a  most  effective 
way.  On  the  25th  of  April,  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the 
House,  '  to  prevent  pereons  pretending,  or  having  pre- 
tended, to  be  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  missionaries 
from  any  religious  societies  -whatever,  and  not  invested 
with  holy  orders,  according  to  the  rites  and  cei'emonies 
of  the  Chnreb  of  England,  op  that  of  Scotland,  from  act- 
ing as  preachers.'  Stephenson,  who  saw  the  pm-pose  of 
the  Bill,  went  immediately  to  St,  George's,  waited  upon 
the  Governor,  and  asked  permission  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  Governor  treated  him  in  the  most 
insolent  manner,  '  "When  the  bill  was  introduced,'  says 
Stephenson,  '  I  hastened  away  to  the  Governor,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  four  or  five  gentlemen,  I  told  his  Excel- 
lency I  humbly  requested  permission  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Ho  stood  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  a  military  man,  his  two  hands  akimbo,  and  eaid  with 
evident  marks  of  displeasure,  "  Sir,  you  had  as  good  go 
to  the  King's  Attorney  General."  I  went  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  told  him  what  the  Govei'nor  said.  He 
i-eplied,  "  Hr.  Stephenson,  I  cannot  tender  any  oath  ;  it 
is  the  Governor  or  his  Secretary  that  must  give  you  the 
oath  of  allegiance."  I  returned,  and  told  the  Governor 
what  he  had  said.  His  Excellency,  in  an  angry  tone, 
replied,  "I  know  that,  sir,  as  well  as  you,  or  the  Attor- ' 
neyGeneral."  Irejoined,  "  Please  your  Excellency,  shall 
I  go  and  request  the  Attorney  General  to  wait  upon 
yon  ?"     "  Tou  may  do  for  that  as  you  please,  sir,"  was 
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the  reply.  I  hastened  to  the  Attorney  General  and  told  ■ 
him;  he  returned  with  ine  to  the  GoTorDment  House,  I 
aud  I  waited  in  the  porch  while  they  hold  a  consul tation.- 
In  Ik  little  while  the  Governor  passed  by  ine,  making  &■ 
low  bow,  with  a  great  sweep  of  Ilia  arm,  intimating  thatJ 
I  might  go  about  my  bosiness.  The  Attorney  General,  1 
coming  to  the  door,  told  me  that  the  Govenior  woDld.fl 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  ;  so  I  came  off.' " 
the  25th  April,  the  Bill  passed  the  Assembly  with  hafcl 
one  dissenting  voice;  on  the  23rd  of  May  it  was  cod'I 
cuiTed  in  by  the  Council ;  and  on  the  following  day  ifrl 
received  the  Govenior's  assent,  ^' 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  very  strict.  It  was  ' 
enacted  that  '  no  pei-son,  not  regularly  invested  with 
holy  orders  according  to  the  ritoa  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  Church  of  Scotland,  should  '  be  allowed  to  i 
preach  in  these  islands,  any  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  byl 
writing  or  printing,  or  by  speaking  to,  teaching  orinanyl 
wise  lecturing  to,  or  exhorting  any  public  or  collected  M 
audience  whatever.'  The  penalties  attached  to  any  1 
violation  of  the  law  were  also  very  severe;  consisting  of  ■ 
a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  imprisonment  for  six  months,  T 
without  bail  or  mainprize.  It  was  at  the  same  time  en-] 
acted  that  any  person  opening  his  dwelling  for  any  a 
vice  prohibited  by  this  law  should  bo  subject  to  thai 
same  penalty  as  the  offending  preacher  or  teacher. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  in  a  small  isolated  group  of 
islands,  not  moi-e  than  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  for 
the  minister,  directly  aimed  at  by  this  law,  to  carry  out  J 
•  the  letter  of  his  Lord's  injunction,  '  "When  they  persecute  I 

">  Stephenson's  MS.,qDotedby  Marsden,  'NHrratiTe  of  aHii-  \ 

BioD,'  p.  2i5.  ■ 

"  WillianiB"  '  History  of  Bcrmudn,'  p.  lOG.     The  member  of  I 

the  ABBemblj  who  dared,  '  aiDglj'  ttnd  alone,'  to  Bland  ap  for  fte«-  J 

dom  to  vorabip  Ood,  was  Richard  J.  FcniBtoii,  Esq. 
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yon  in  one  city  flee  ye  to  another.'  He  consulted 
witli  the  members  of  his  flock.  They  fonndit  difflcull 
to  decide  upon  the  courao  to  be  pursued.  A  fine  of  tifty 
pounds,  witt  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  a  warm 
climate,  conetitntes  a  strong  temptation  to  confet-  with 
flesh  and  blood.  All  objections,  were  however,  overniled 
by  Mosare.  Pallas  and  Cameron,  two  of  the  members, 
who  declared  themselves  ready  to  j-un  all  risks  that  the 
Word  of  God  might  not  be  bound.  Stephenson,  not  feel- 
ing himself  under  any  obligation  to  obey  a  law  bo  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  toleration  in  Britain,  did  as  the  Apos- 
tles on  a  similar  occasion;  and  on  Sabbath,  June  15th, 
preached  in  the  morning  in  the  honae  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  in  that  of  Mr.  Pallas,  a  silvei'smith  of  Hamilton,  in 
theafteraoon. 

Little  time  was  lost  by  those  who  had  resolved  to 
put  a  seal  upon  the  lipa  of  the  fearless  preacher.  A  man 
who  had  attended  the  sei-vice  held  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Pallas  gave  information  to  George  Harvey,  Eaq.,  who 
immediately  lodged  a  complaLnt  with  the  Mayor  of  Ham- 
ilton, Daniel  Tccker,  Esq,  by  whom,  on  the  23rd,  a  wan-ant 
was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  John  Stephenson  and 
Peter  Pallas.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Stephenson 
wati  seized  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Jfichola,  at  Somerset, 
He  left  hia  frienda  in  tears,  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
constables  reached  Hamilton  the  same  afternoon.  A 
large  number  were  assembled  to  witness  his  committal. 
The  examination  of  himself,  and  bis  friend  Pallas,  took 
place  before  the  Mayor,  and  three  other  Justices,  Bas- 
combe,  Hai-voy  and  Stow.  Stephenson  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  an  unconstitutional  Act ;  and  demanded  to  be  al- 
lowed to  fake  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  bo  tried  by 
English  law.  Mr.  Pallas  and  ho  were  then  gtvon  in 
chargeof  the  constables,  who  'thrnatthem  into  on 
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nci-  raoEQ-'  In  this  i-ooin,  without  a  bod,  they 
tained  until  ten  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
plaoed  in  a  boat,  and,  under  a  strong  guafd  of  conetables, 
cairied  to  the  close  and  unhealthy  prison  at  St.  Georgea, " 
On  the  ninth  day  after  imprisonment,  Mr  Pallas 
accepted  bail  and  loft  the  prison.  His  follow-prisonep 
had  at  first  resolved  to  remain  in  the  jail  until  December, 
the  month  fi.ied  for  his  trial ;  but  the  injuriouB  influence 
of  close  confinement  duriDg  the  warmest  season  of  the 
year ;  the  enormous  expense  attending  his  imprisonment ; 
and  the  hope  that,  by  private  visitation  of  the  member- 
Bhip,  he  might  still  benefit  them;  as  well  as  the  wish  to 
promote  the  success  of  a  petition  to  be  foi-warded  to  the 
King,  pi-aying  him  to  refuae  his  assent  to  the  Act,  led 
him  to  reconsider  hia  resolation.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  he  also  accepted  bail,  and  left  the  prison. 

By  an  American  journal  of  that  day,  the  law  under 
which  Stephenson  hod  been  committed  to  prison  was 
said  to  be  'a  law  only  descriptive  of  the  depravity  of 
morals,  and  the  despotism  of  the  government  nnder 
which  it  exists.'  By  ijiany  Bermudians  it  was  felt  to  be 
a  deep  disgrace.  At  the  time,  but  one  Episcopal  minister 
oflciated  in  the  eight  parishes  of  the  islands,  and  bat  one 
Pi-esbyterian  minister,  at  the  kirk  at  Warwick.  These 
were  accustomed  to  preach  only  once  on  the  Loi'd's  day, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  during  the  week.  Conscious  of  the 
disgrace  inflicted  upon  the  colony  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
eonti-ary  to  justice  and  reason,  the  grand  jury,  in  June 
1800,  presented  the  Act  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Five  hundred  signatures  of  respectable  parties 
were  in  a  short  time  appended  to  a  petition  to  be  for- 
warded to  England,  asking  its  disallowance.  Thia 
petition,  with  ii  memorial  of  the  same  tenor,  was  present- 
is  <  Hutoi?  of  the  West  Indie<,'  p.  3*3. 
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ed  by  Dr.  Coke  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  early  in  Decem- 
ber, 1806.  Polite  Setters  were  forwai-ded  to  the  Doctor 
in  reply,  but  no  action  was  taken  during  that  or  the 
following  year.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  years, 
the  Act,  in  consequeoce  of  receiving  no  attention  from 
the  British  Government,  died  a  natural  death.  " 

In  the  meantime,  the  authors  of  the  Act  found  ample 
.opportunity  to  carry  out  their  base  pui-poses  to  the 
farthest  extent.  On  the  6th  of  December,  Stephenson  waa 
arraigned  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Attorney 
General  conducted  the  prosecution;  James  C.Esten,Esq^., 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  St.  George's,  and  afterwards 
Chief  Jastice  of  Bermuda,  volunteered  to  defend  the 
_  prisoner.  Two  wiinessea  were  called  by  the  proaecution. 
One  of  these,  under  oath,  affirmed  that  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  '  the  defendant  had  been  seen  with  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  hands;  that  he  had  also  read  prayers,  and  sung 
paalma  to  a  congregation.'  This  mode  of  worship  had 
not  been  practiced  by  Stephenson  at  any  time,  while  in 
Bermuda,     The  other  witness  affirmed  that  the  prisoner 

"  CImrlesC.  F.  GreTille,  Secretary  of  Council,  in  Iiis  'Journal 
of  the  Beigna  of  Oeorgc  the  Fxinrlh  and  William  the  Fourth,'  oalls 
nttention  to  the  manner  in  which  Lard  Belmore  was  hurried  o9*,  in 
1828,  ae  Governor  of  Jamaica,  without  anyinstnictions,  save  the 
fariual  ones  given  in  writing  to  every  Governor,  and  without  any 
conreraadon  with  any  of  the  authorities  about  the  state  of  the  colony, 
or  their  viewe  rcapecnng  it;  and  shows  how  that  nobleman's  pro- 
position, to  remain  until  the  Bills  passed  hy  the  Colonial  Legiala- 
ttire  should  come  home  for  consideration,  was  met  by  the  ussur- 
ance  that  Parliament  would  then  be  in  session,  and  would  have  no 
time  tu  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Jamaica.  He  then  adds;  'And 
this  is  the  way  our  Colonics  are  governed  1  Stephen,  then  law-ad- 
viacr  to  the  Colonial  office,  hi  whom  I  told  tbia,  said  he  was  not 
surprised,  for  tliat  Sir  George  Murray,  then  Secretary  of  Stale,  did 
nothing — never  wrote  a  dispatch — had  only  once,  since  he  has 
been  in  office,  seen  Taylor,  who  haE  got  all  the  West  Indies  under 
his  care.'  Vol.  2,  p.  125.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  an  Actwhich 
only  affected  the  interests  of  a  Methodist  minister,  in  a  distant 
colony,  should,  at  a  period  nearly  thirty  years  earlier,  have  been 
oonsidered  beneath  the  attention  of  the  Goremment. 
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had  confessed  that  ho  had  preached  aftei-  the  enactment 
of  the  law;  a  statement  which  the  missbnai-y  declared 
to  ho  false.  In  summing  up  the  ease,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral appealed  to  the  popular  prejudice,  by  the  aaaertiun 
that  the  Methodists  had  bo«n  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
in  America,  the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  disturb- 
ances in  Ii'cland. 

Mr.  Esten,  who  continued  throughout  life  to  loo^ 
back  upon  hLa  defence  of  Stephenson  with  great  pleas ui-^l 
conducted  the  defence  with  marked  ability.  '*  The  annalsw 
of  jurisprudence  present  few  cases  in  which  aQ  uprightV 
lawyer  could  base  more  powerful  appeals  on  juatico 
interpreted  by  the  "Word  of  G-od,  and  by  the  statutes  c 
the  realm,      lie  asserted  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  th.ei\ 
birth-right  of  eveiy  British  subject ;    appealed  to  th«il 
constitution   of  the  mother  countiy;  showed  that  li 
lators  might  make  laws  which  it  would  be  the   moiitfa 
exalted  virtue  to  violate  ;  and  that  the  prisoner  etood-B 
charged  with  the  violation  of  a  law,  which  it  would  1 
improper   and  impossihlo    to   obey.       But    arguments, J 
appeals,  remarks  upon  the   insufflciency  of  the  evideiioeJ 
to  sustain  the  charges  preferred,  or  upon  the  disgrace^ 
of  convicting  the  prisoner  upon  these  charges  on  any 
amount  of  evidence,  were  lost  upon  a  Conrt,  with  whom 
tho  conviction   of  the  prisoner  seemed  to  he  a  foregone 
conclusion.    The  Chief  Justice  acknowledged  that  the 
missionary  was  not  liable  to  prosecution  previously  to  tha 
pa.^sage  of  the  Act  under  which  he  had  been  arrested  y 
but,  nevertheless,  charged  the  jury  to  find  hin 
One   of  the  jurors  hesitated    to  act  upon   the    judgo'«[ 
advice,  but  was  overpowered   by  the  clamors   of   i\x^ 

"  Speech  of  James  C,  Eaten,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  Bermudi 
atthe  AmuTCraarf  of  the  Weslej'an  Misaionarj  Societj,  IiOndon 
1823. 
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majority.  Stephenson  waa  therefore  found  giiilly  of 
'  holding  a  prayer-book  in  his  hands,  and  of  ]-eading  pi-siy- 
ers  to  a  congi-egation.'  For  this  grievous  ofFenfc,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  'confined  six  months  in  the  eommon 
jail,  to  pay  fifty  pounds,  and  to  discharge  all  the  fees  of 
the  court.'  To  the  '  common  jail '  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  the  vei-y  day  on  which  Dr.  Coke  presented  his 
memorial  to  the  King  in  Council,  Stephenson  accordingly 
went. 

Five  weeks  after  the  co  nam  en  cement  of  his  impi-iaon- 
ment,  the  Govenior  sent  Stephenson  a  message,  offering 
him  his  freedom  on  condition  of  his  departure  from  the 
islands  within  sixty  days.  This  offer  he  declined  to 
accept,  as  dishonorable  to  the  cause  on  behalf  of  which 
he  \7aB  suffering.  He,  however,  proposed,  in  case  of 
liberation,  to  give  bail  for  the  observance  of  the  law, 
while  it  should  continue  in  force.  The  Gorernoi-refused 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  prison  on  this  condition  ;  and 
all  coiTBspoudence  between  the  persecutor  and  his  victim 
ceased. 

Peter  Pallas,  Stephenson's  former  companion  in 
prison,  did  not  again  accompany  his  ft'Iend  to  thejuil. 
His  trial,  for  having  opened  his  dwelling  for  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  and  the  i-esurrection,  was  postponed  until 
the  next  assizes.  Bodily  indisposition  under  which  he 
labored;  or,  as  seems  mo  re  probable,  satisfaction  with  the 
silence  inflicted  upon  the  criminal- in-chief,  and  hesitation 
to  act  in  further  defiance  of  public  opinion,  led  the  ene- 
mies of  the  truth  to  defer  th  e  prosecution  of  Mr.  Pallas. 
The  mercy  shown  him  was,  however,  more  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  They  continued  to  punish  him,  by 
holding  him  under  bail,  and  keeping  him  in  a  state  of 
alarm  by  the  secret  operation  of  suspended  law,  '  His 
person,'  says  Coke,  '  was  at  liberty,  while  his  pocket  waa 
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compelled  to  suffei"  by  preparation  for  the  eventful  dny, 
which  still  frowned  upon  bim  in  the  distance.'  Eight 
years  later,  when  Joshua  Mai-sden  landed  at  St, 
George's,  and,  after  delivering  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  successor  of  Governor  Beckwith,  paid  'four  dollars 
for  a  boat'  to  cany  him  to  Mr.  Pallas,  '  tho  only  Metho- 
dist' in  the  islands,  he  found  at  Hamilton  a  'sickly  old 
man,  worn  with  affliction,  and  harassed  with  persecu- 
tion.' Three  years  after  this  intoi-viow,  the  old  man 
passed  away.  Domestic  trmlH  had  eclipsed  to  some  ex- 
tent the  light  of  the  Gospel,  but  for  several  montiis 
before  Ids  death  he  rose  into  the  clear  sunshine.  Though 
bed-ridden,  and  worn  to  a  skeleton,  he  rejoiced  unspeak- 
ably in  prospect  of  everlasting  life.  His  dying  wordft 
proved  a  blessing  to  many.  Among  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  the  Lord  Joaus,  '  Peter  Pallas,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Kilversmith,'  may  claim  an  humble  place. 

In  thp  jail  at  St,  George's,  John  Stephenson  was  not 
alone.  Few  earthly  friends  stood  within  his  prison 
walla  :  not  many  had  the  influence  to  reach,  or  the  dis-i 
position  to  enter,  his  solitary  room,  as  had  his  truo 
friend,  Mr,  Esten ;  but  the  Lord  stood  with  him;  the 
'  truth' made  him  free.  In  his  life  within  those  walla 
'  there  were  lighta  and  shadows,  as  in  life  beyond  such 
barriers.  '  I  have  had,'  ho  wrot«  on  the  18th  of  Peb- 
maiy,  1801, '  some  soiTowful  times  in  prison,  and  soma 
joyous  ones,'  '  To  God  be  ail  the  glory  for  every  bles- 
sing,' Through  the  grating  of  his  prison  window  he 
frequently  exhorted  the  'listenijg,  and  often  weeping 
blacks,'  to  turn  from  sin  to  Christ,  Othei's  listened  to 
bim.  Among  the  more  praminent  recollections  of  child- 
hood, cherished  by  an  aged  white  member  of  thg  Me- 
thodist chui-ch  at  St.  George's,  lately  translated  to  the 
Chui-ch  above,  were  those  of  the  occasions  on  which, . 
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rawn  by  a  steange  attraction  to  the  yard  of  the  prison, 
she  had  heard  words  of  truth  from  Stephraason's  prison- 
pulpit.  At  other  times,  Christian  joy  found  utteriiujce 
in  holy  song,  as  when  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  dungoon  at 
Philippi,  '  sang  praises  to  Grod,  and  the  prisoners  heard 
them.'  Marsden  t«lls  ns  that  Stephenson,  'having  a 
good  voice,  made  the  prison  vocal  with  his  praises,  which 
were  so  loud  that  a  gentleman,  one  of  his  persecutora, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison,  finding  his  conscience 
difitui-bed,  oai-ncatly  requested  that  he  would  either  dis- 
continue them  or  sing  softly,  but  the  good  man,  haviog 
been  robbed  of  his  liberty,  was  not  to  be  cajoled  out  of 
his  happiness,  and  so  ho  sang  on.' 

The  opening  of  the  prison  doors  came  at  last.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  1801,  the  temn  of  imprisonment  expired, 
and  Stephenson  left  the  prison .  For  many  yeaj-s,  visitors 
could  I'ead,  on  the  cedar  floor  of  the  room,  an  inscrijttion 
cut  by  the  prisoner : — 

'  John  Stephenson, 
Methodist  M-issionary, 
Waa  imprisoned  in  this  jail  six  months, 
and  fined  fifty  pounds, 
For  preaching  tho  Gospel  of  Jeaus  Christ  to  Afj-ican 
hlacka  and  captive  negroes. 
St.  George's,  Bermuda, 
June,  ISO!.' 
Upon  his  liberation,  Stophenson  found  the  members 
of  his  flock  generally  faithiVil  to  their  profession.     It 
soon  became  necessary  for  bim.  to  leave  them,  as  sheep 
without  a  shephei-d.    Private  efforts  to  aid  them  invol- 
ved great  anxiety,     An  old  resident  was  accustomed  to 
toll  with  what  care  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  dwelling 
near  tho  '  Flatts'  ware  eiosed,  before  the  persecuted  min- 
ister daredlo  kneel  in  prayer  with  the  parents  of  a  dying 
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child.  Public  efforts  to  benefit  them  were  still  interdic- 
ted by  the  unjust  law  which  British  legislators  had  not 
found  time  to  annul.  With  little  opportunity  to  engage 
in  Christian  work,  and  with  a  constitution  impaired  by 
the  trials  and  confinement  through  which  he  had  pas- 
sed, Stephenson  was  recalled.  Early  in  1802,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  those  who  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  without  interruption,  and  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  those  who  recognised  in  him  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  God,  whose  face  they  should  see  no  more,  he  left 
Bermuda,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  At  the  Conference 
of  1802  he  was  apppinted  to  a  circuit  in  his  native  land, 
but  the  shock  received  by  his  constitution  had  been  so 
severe,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  ranks  of  the  active  ministry.  He,  however, 
continued  to  preach,  as  health  permitted,  till  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death.  '  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety 
and  warm  friendship,  and  was  zealous  for  his  God.  His 
en  1  was  triumphant.'  So  said  his  brethren,  in  a  brief 
•obituary  notice,  inserted  in  the  Minutes  of  1819. 
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CHA_PTER  XVII. 

KETnOEISM  IN  BERMUDA,  FROM  THE  DEPARTURE  OF 

JOHN  STEPHENSON  IN  1802,  TO  THE 

SUMMER  OP  1813. 

Results  of  the  Act  passed  in  ISOS.  UiMcultj  in  Ending  a.  aucctf8' 
Eor  to  Stephunaon.  Black's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the 
Islunds.  Conversion  of  a,  Memher  of  (he  Council.  Appoint- 
ment of  JoBliua  Marsden  to  Bermuda.  His  arrival  in  1808. 
Opposition  of  tbe  Inhabitants.  Kind  reception  by  the  Governor. 
Itentoval  of  minor  difBcultics.  Uarsden'a  first  sermon.  State 
of  morals  at  St.  George's.  The  Episcopal  clergy  of  that  daj. 
Indications  of  interest.  Formation  of  a  Societj'.  Richard  M. 
Higgg.  Incident.  Varied  character  of  the  Missionary's  work. 
Turning  of  the  tide.  Removal  of  Marsdon  to  Hamilton.  Suc- 
cessfnl  services.  Grant  of  land  by  the  Corporation  of  Hamilton 
for  a  Metliodist  Church.  Growth  of  the  membership  at  St, 
George's.  Class  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Indian,  Erection  of  a  place 
of  worship  at  Hamilton,  Opening  services.  Organisation  ofa 
Methodist  Church.  Efforts  to  benefit  the  colored  people.- 
Trials  and  triumphs.  Appoinlmcnt  of  James  Dunbar  to  Ber— 
muda.  Hia  arrival.  Grief  at  Marsden's  departure.  His  suc-- 
ccss.  His  detention  in  the  United  States.  His  return  to  England. 
Subsequent  life.  Dunbar's  organization  of  the  Church.  Pleas— 
;Dg  prospects  in  Bermuda  in  tbe  summer  of  1812. 

Seldam  has  a  law  been  framed  to  suit  eo  well  the  in- 
tentions of  ita  authors  aa  that  which  passed  the-  legisla- 
ture of  Bermuda,  during  the  session  of  1800.  It  not  only 
closed  the  lips,  and  took  away  the  liberty  of  Stephenson, 
and  prevented  the  exercise  of  that  local  ministry  which. 
has  placed  Methodiam,  in  nearly  alt  her  home  andforeign 
fields,  under  deep  obligation  tfl  pious  and  intelligent  lay-- 
;  but,  by  the  insertion  of  the  clause  which  rendered, 
the  person  who  should  open  his  dwelling  liable  to  an 
equal  penalty  with  him  who  should  unlawfully  teach  or 
preach  in  it,  it  aimed  an  effective'  blow  at  those  social 
sei-vices,  by  which  the  strong  have  often  been  cheered,. 
and  the  weak  sustained,  in  the-sntlra  absence  of  miDis- 
terial  oversight. 
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For  soma  time  the  scattered  flock  had  reason  to  hope 
for  the  ai-rival  of  another  pastor.     Thouifh  the  name  of 
Bermuda  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  Minutes  of  1801, 
Coke  Bought,  it  appeai-s,  the  coTiseut  of  John  Baxter,  a 
succftssful  "West  Indian    missionary,  to  undertake   the 
mission;    buf,  Basfer  did  uot  think  fit  to  make  the  at- 
tempt.    In  the  following  year  the  name  of  the  islands 
re-appeai-ed  on  the  list  of  foreign  stations.     Appended  to 
it  was  the  name  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  convened 
nnder  the  ministry  of  Abraham  Bishop  in  Grenada,  and 
who,  upon  Bishop's  death,  had  been  appointed  hie  suec-eE- 
Bor.     The  appointment  was,  however,  a  provisional  one. 
'  If  Brother  Hallett,'  it  waa  stated  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  list  of  appointments,  'do  not  choose  to  go  to  Ber- 
muda, we  appoint  him  to  Trinidad.'     Fi-aneis  Hallett 
prefeiTed  to  i-emain  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  made 
full  proof  of  his  ministry.     In  1803,  James  Lowry,  one  \ 
of  the  four  young  men  who  hiul  accompanied  Blnek  fi-om  ' 
England  to  Uova  Scotia  in  the  year  1800,  was  placed 
under  orders  for  Bermuda;  but  Lowry,  who  was  qiiile  ■• 
unfitted  by  disposition  and  habits  for  a  mission  of  a  bo 
delicate  character,  had  reported  himself  unfit  for  workj.B 
and  requesting  leave  to  return  to  England,  had  made  ar-J^ 
rangeraenta  to  meet  Dr.  Coke  late  in  the  autumn  in  JJeflr'4 
York,  and  to  carry  to  England  such  portions  of  his  CoiivJ 
mentaiy  as  that  unwearied  worker  might  be  able  to  pi"©- 
pare  during  his  voyage  to  America.  During  these  years,, 
tlie  instructions  pwblished  in  1800,  by  which  perraissioaJ 
■was  given  to  any  miseionaries,  whose  health  might  v^m 
quire  a  -change,  to  visit  Bermuda,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Ke*H 
Bi'unawiek,  remained  in  for«e;  hut  it  may  he  imagined! 
that  to  any  weary,  persecnt«d,  fever-stricken  "West  Indian 
missionary,  ac^fuainted  with  .Stephenson's  t  xperlence,  the 
tuentian  of  '  liberty  to  visit  Bermuda'  must  ibave  seemed 
Jilae  a  piece  of  gi-im  lami^i-y- 
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Coke  was  then  resting,  in  his  peculiar  way,  at  Raithby 
Hall,  Lincolnehire,  where  Hobei-t  Carr  Bracken  bury, 
Esq.,  had  made  a  pleasant  home  for  himBelf,  and  an 
atti'active  halting-place  for  his  fellow  itinerants  as  well. 
"While  making  preparations  therefor  his  ninth  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  Coke  resolved  to  seek  among  the 
preachers  in  the  United  States  one  who  might  he  sent 
upon  the  difficult  miasioo.  His  search  in  that  quarter 
was  not  successful.  Daniel  Fidler,  who  had  won  good 
report  in  Nova  Scotia,  looked  upon  the  mission  as  some 
others  had  done,  and  like  thera,  said  in  response  to  the 
Doctor's  personal  appeal,  '  I  pray  thee  have  rae  excused.' 
Coke  then  fixed  his  eye  on  William  Black,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  whom  he  earnestly  requested  to  visit  the  islands, 
and,  if  possihlo,  to  remove  his  family  thither,  to  remain 
three  OF  four  years.  On  Black's  acceptance  of  the  n 
sion,  the  Doctor  wrote  him, in  ahumed,  but  enthusiastic 
note,  dated,  '  On  the  Delaware,  Juno  3rd,  1804 ;'  '  If  there 
he  an  opening  in  Bermuda,  don't  be  in  the  least  afraid  of 
drawing  on  me  for  what  you  want.  If  tho  taking  of 
your  family  to  Bermuda,  furnishing  a  house,  etc., 
quii-e  two  hundred  pounds,  draw  on  me  for  it  without 
tho  least  Bcmple.  I  know  your  economy  well.  Goon 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  remember,  "  Thy 
God  reigneth."  '  '  I  have  no  doubt,'  the  Doctor  wi-ote  to 
the  Methodists  of  Halifax,  'but  he  will  have  a  society 
of  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  members,  in  Bermuda,  i 
four  years.'  Black's  name  appeared  in  connection  with 
Bermuda,  in  the  '  Minutes  '  of  1804 ;  but  he  also  failed  to 
I'each  the  islands.  Ho  proceeded  to  Boston,  aod  thence 
to  New  York.  At  the  latter  place  he  engaged  his  pas- 
sage, and  took  his  trunk  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  his 
destination,  but  several  Berinndians,  who  had  been  aaso- 
ciated  with  the  pei'secutora  of  Stfiphenson,  refused  to 
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proceed  in  the  vessel  if  he  were  peiinitted  to  go,  Th* 
captain  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  sent  the 
mtsaionajy's  trank  on  shore.  No  other  opportimity 
having  offered.  Black  consnlted  with  the  ministei-s  in 
New  York,  and  in  August,  1804,  returned  to  Halifax, 
In  May,  180fi,  Coke  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  repeat 
the  attempt.  'We  know  of  no  one,'  he  said,  'who 
will  do  for  that  island  at)  well  as  yon.  And  hundreds 
of  the  poor  people  there,  who  long  for  the  Gospel,  seem 
to  be  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  All  persecution 
is  removed.  One  of  the  gceatest  persecutoi-s  is  himself 
eonvei'ted  to  God.  God  Himself  has  opened  the  door,  and 
opened  it,  I  verily  believe,  for  you.  Go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'  Black  consented  to  renew  the  attempt,  oa 
condition  of  the  appointment  of  two  or  thi-oo  other  mis- 
sionaries to  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  petition  addressed  to 
the  British  Conference  by  all  his  brethren,  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Disti-ict^ 
prevailed;  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  missions  in 
the  Lower  Provinces. 

Coke's  zeal  was  of  that  character  which  findsastima- 
lus  in  temporary  failure.  The  intelligence,  which  from 
time  to  time  reached  him  respecting  Bermuda,  also  ner- 
ved him  to  greater  effort  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
that  giHjup.  At  Hamilton,  where  Stephenson  had  labor- 
ed, serious  declension  had  taken  place;;  but  at  St. 
George's,  then  the  seat  of  Govei-nment,  signs  of  an  en- 
ooiu-aging  character  had  appeared,  Govei-nor  Beokwith 
had  left  the  island.  One  of  the  merabei's  of  the  Council, 
prominent  in  his  opposition  to  Stephenson,  had,  during 
a  visit  to  England,  been  led  into  the  way  of  truth ;  and 
on  his  return  had  not  hesitated  to  make  the  fact  known 
to  his  neighbors.  Ho  made  no  attempt  to  preach,  but 
Bought  to  use  his  inf  uence  as  the  head  of  a  boueehold  for 
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GxA.  Each  morning  and  evening  he  read  a  poi-tion  of 
Scripture,  accompanied  by  an  expoBition,  and  followed 
by  prayer  with  the  members  of  hia  household  and  as 
many  of  his  neigbors  as  were  disposed  to  attend. 
Through,  these  quiet  efforts  several  persons  professed  to 
have  been  led  into  tho  path  of  life.  Early  in  1806,  to 
the  BoiTow  of  these,  ho  removed  from  the  ialaodH.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  that  yeai-,  Samuel  Sellon,  a  pioua  and 
judicious  leader  at  Halifax,  who  had  spent  two  months  in 
Bermuda  on  business  connected  with  thoDockyai-d,  as- 
sured Dr.  Coke  throagh  Black,  that  a  Methodist  minister 
of  judicious  conduct  would  meet  with  no  opposition 
fi-om  the  Governor,  and  wonld,  without  doubt,  be  tho 
instrument  of  '  considerable  good.'  ^ 

In  November,  1807,  Joshua  Marsden  was  laboring 
with  zeal  and  snccesa  in  the  city  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Conference,  and  another  fi-oni  Dr.  Coke,  informing  him 
of  his  appointment  to  Bermuda.  'These  lettei's,'  soid 
Mareden,  '  were  as  unwelcome  to  flesh  and  blood,  as 
amoke  to  the  eyes,  or  vinegar  to  the  teeth.  I  had  great 
3'eason  to  doubt  whether  I  had  either  wisdom,  pmdence, 
patience,  or  faith,  sufficient  for  such  a  mission.  Still  I 
could  not  refase.  The  will  of  my  brethren  seemed  to  be 
the  appointment  of  Providence.'  Colonel  Bayard,  whom 
Marsden  met  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence, encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by  a  promise  of 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
with  whom  he  waa  acquainted;  and  by  an  offer  to  receive 
hie  family  into  his  own  house,  if  it  should  he  thought 
more  prudent  for  him  to  proceed  to  tho  mission  alone. 
The  lateness  of  the  season  roudereil  delay  in  departure 
until  the  following  spring,  a  matter  of  necessity;  and 
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jrave  MarsJen  and  Lis  wife  opportunity  to  iook  at  their 
difficult  mission  at  their  leiBuro.  A  vesolntion  of  the 
Conference  of  1807,  coDtaiuing  the  first  official  utteraDtte 
of  that  body  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  contiihuted  to 
increase  perplexity,  and  to  lessen  their  prospect  of 
farorable  i-eeeption.  'The  Conference  determine,'  i 
was  said  in  their  Minutes  for  that  year,  'that  none  of ' 
our  preachers  employoJ  in  the  West  Indies  shall  be  al 
liberty  to  marry  any  person  who  will  not  previously 
emancipate,  in  the  legal  methods,  all  theslaveaof  whom 
Bhe  may  be  possessed ;  aud  if  any  our  brethren  there^ 
already  married,  have  by  such  marriage,  or  in  any  other 
way,  become  proprietors  of  slaves,  we  require  tboae 
brethren  to  take  immediate  and  effectual  steps  for  thoir 
emancipation.'  Marsden  and  his  wife  Bought  the  solu- 
tion of  these  difficulties  hy  looking  '-unto  the  hills,' 
whence  cometh  help.  From  the  time  that  notice  of 
their  appointment  reached  them,  each  Friday  wa«  set 
apart  by  them  aa  a  day  of  special' prayer  ia  reference  t« 
the  futur< 
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Early  in  April,  1808,  they  went  on  board  a  schooner 
bound  to  the  Bahamas,  the  ca|»tain  having  agreed  to  call 
at  Bermuda  to  land  thom.  After  a  passage  of  fourteen 
days,  during  which  they  experienced  every  kindness 
from  all  on  boarf,  but  during  the  last  five  days  of  which 
they  encountei-ed  gi-eat  danger  from  a  succession  of 
severe  gales,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  islands.  The 
thoughts  of  Joshua  Mara  den's  heart  that  night  were  not 
of  a  joyous  character.  The  '  softness  of  the  air,  with  its 
balmy  sweetness  coming  from  the  groen  codarH,'  and 
'the  pi-ospect  of  being  on  shore,'  failed  to  give  'elasticity' 
to  his  spirits.  '  My  faith^'  he  wrote,  '  was  staggered 
with  fear  that  I  should  not  be  received.  None  on  board 
know  the  weight  that  was  pi-oasiug  c»i  my  spirits.  *  ♦  * 
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a  solitai-y  man,  i-eady  to  be  dropped  into  the  midst 
of  eiiemioa.  Niitui-e  and  unbelief  whispered,  '"What 
doest  thou  iiere  Elijah  ?'  :  all  but  myself  looked  foi-ward 
to  the  mornJEg  with  ploasui-c.  I  often  looked  ashore  aa 
the  mild  evening  fell  upon  the  aky,  but  there  I  saw  no 
anchor  ground  for  my  aching  heai-t ;  the  courage  and 
confidence  in  God  that  had  given  my  mind  a  fearless  tona 
dnring  the  late  storm  had  now  fled.  I  could  have  wept, 
but  I  strove  to  save  appearances.'  On  the  following  morn- 
ing a  pilot  uame  off  fi-om  the  ehoce,  and  guided  the  '  Maiy 
Ann'  through  the  narrow  and  winding  channel,  into  the 
beautiful  little  harbor  of  St.  Geofge'a.  Marsden  was  not 
eufflciently  recovered  from  his  baptism  of  grief  to  ad- 
mire, as  he  afterwards  did,  under  happier  circumstances, 
the  beauties  of  that  little,  land-locked,  harbor,  in  which, 
as  the  poet  Moore  i-emarks,  '  the  number  of  little  islets, 
the  singular  cJearna^  of  the  water,  and  the  animated 
play  of  the  graceful  little  boats  gliding  for  ever  between 
the  islands,  and  seeming  to  sail  from  one  codar  grove 
into  another,  form  altogethertho  sweeto.it  miniature  of 
nature  that  can  be  imagined.' 

The  experiences  of  the  morning  were  not  calculated 
to  encourage  the  despondent  missionary.  To  several 
gentlemen,  who  came  on  boai'd  soon  after  the  vessel  had 
j-eaclied  her  anchorage,  Captain  Beattie  communicated 
the  objeetof  his  visit.  Mai-sdcn,  st^inding  on  another  part 
of  tbo  deck,  obsei-ved  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  they 
received  the  intelligence,  and  the  scornful  glances  cast 
by  them  towai'ds  the  spot  wboi-e  ha  stood.  Before  re- 
turning to  the  shore  they  assured  the  capfJiin  that  a 
law  was  in  force,  by  wliich  b  is  passenger,  as  soon  aa  he 
should  land,  would  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  prison. 
Determined  to  know  the  worat,  Mai-sden  soon  afte:'  landed, 
and  called  upon  Govei'uor  Hudgson,  to  present  the  letter 
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fi-ora  Colonel  Bayard,  Ills  Excellency,  "beiug  engaged, 
reqiiosted  him  to  callonthefollowingmoniing.  In  aoarch 
of  MathodistB,  of  none  of  whom  he  eould  heai-,  save  Peter 
Pallas,  he  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  to  Hamilton.  He 
found  the  old  man — who,  to  his  sorrows  eniltn-od  for 
righteousnoaa  sake,  had  added  the  self-inflicted  troubles 
reaulting  from  an  ill-assorted  marriage, — 'pressed  down 
to  the  earth  by  poverty,  affliction,  and  persecution.'  Mi". 
Pallas  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  Iiia  pei-aonal  triala 
and  pei-aecution ;  informed  him  thai,  through  deaths, 
and  removals,  and  persecution,  very  few  of  those  raised 
up  through  Stephenson's  ministry  could  he  found ;  and 
expressed  aa  opinion  that,  as  nothing  definite  respectin;; 
the  repeal  of  the  ponul  sta.tute  had  transpired,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  he  permitted  to  preach,  or 
whethor  any  person  would  bo  disposed  to  iucm-  the  risk  of 
opening  hia  bouse  for  worship.  With  a  sad  heart,  whidi 
sometimes  found  relief  in  tears,  Marsden  returaed  to  St. 
George's.  Unable  to  procuTe  lodgings  on  shoi-e,  every 
house  being  filled  with  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  were  gathered  there  to  proceed  to  the  attack  on 
Martinique,  he  returned  to  the  vessel.  There  he  was 
encouraged  b^'  the  ealmneaa  of  Mrs.  Mai-sden,  who,  in 
reliance  upon  '  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises' 
which  the  Spint  had  brought  to  her  romombrance,  pos- 
sessed her  eoul  in  patience  as  she  awaited  the  results  of 
her  husband's  inquiries. 

Temptations  to  act  the  part  of  a  Jonah  were  neither 
few  nor  slight.  The  members  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
George's  hod  been  called  together  to  consult  how  tie 
missionary  might  he  sent  away,  or  prevented  from 
pi-eaching ;  and  several  pei-eons  who  had  been  on  board. 
had  privately  assured  the  captain  tliat  his  paiaseogera 
would  not  Ije  allowed  to  i-emain.    At  the  samo  time 
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vesBol  lay  in  tho  harbor  bound  for  New  York,  where  Mrs. 
Marsden's  parents  now  resided  ;  and  Captaio  Beattie,who 
had  been  on  shore,  and  had  seen  the  spirit  manifoatoi  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  urged  Maraden  to  go  with  him 
to  the  Bahamas,  and  offered  him  and  hia  wife  a  passage 
there,  and  back  to  New  Brunswick,  adding  in  his  blunt 
seaman-like  manner,  '  They  are  not  worthy  of  a  mission- 
ary, let  them  die  in  their  sine.' 

Marsden's  conclusions  now  depended  upon  the  course 
which  should  be  adopted  by  the  Governor.  According 
to  appointment,  lie  waited  upon  him  on  tho  following 
morning,  The  Governor  received  him  with  respect, 
and  assured  him  tliat  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
aid  him  in  his  mission,  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  Colonel 
Bayard,  He  also  sent  I'or  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Attorney  Genera),  that  ho  might  learn  from  them 
whether  any  law  exiafed  to  prevent  Marsden  from 
preaching.  The  Chief  Justice  examined  the  letter  i'l-om 
■  Colonel  Bayard,  and  another  fi-om  "William  Campbell, 
Esq,,  Mayov  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  also  the  documents 
belonging  to  Marsden  as  a  Methodist  minister,  yet 
demurred  because  he  had  not  received  ordination  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Attoi'tiey 
General,  who  was  none  other  than  James  Christie 
Esten,  Esq,,  Stephenson's  counsel,  gave  an  opinion  that 
no  law  remained  in  force  to  inteifoi-o  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Marsden's  mission.  Marsden  then  askoi  for  a 
license,  but  the  Chief  Justice  objected  to  gi-ant  it  without 
consultation  with  the  Council.  He  was  then  dismitised, 
with  lihoi-ty  to  preach  for  the  present,  and  tho  lu-omlse 
of  a  license,  if  the  Council  should  see  fit  to  grant  It. 
The  licence  was  never  received,  and  was  never  required. 
The  Governor  fulfilled  hia  promise,  made  for  tho  sake  of 
his  former  friend,  Colonel  Bayai-d.    It  ia  not  improbable 
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that  Mareden's  immunity  from  attempted  distni'bancs 
hy  the  Legislature,  was,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  eerious 
dissensions  between  Governor  Ilodgaon  and  the  colonial 
representatives,  whicli  comraeneed  about  the  time  of 
Mareden's  arrival,  and  continued  until  the  dopiirturQ  of 
the  Governor,  in  1810. 

DitSculties  of  a  minor  character  yet  remained;  but 
through  those  the  Lord  gently  led  Hia  sei-vant.  On  the 
day  on  which  permission  was  given  him  to  preach,  he 
tool;  his  wife  and  child  to  the  hotel.  Hia  money  was 
wholly  espended;  but  a  '  perfect  stranger,'  who  waa  leav- 
injr  the  islands,  took  hia  draft  for  fifty  pounds,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  passage  money,  and  keep  a  sum 
on  iiand  for  future  expenses.  The  charges  at  the  hotel 
were  enormous,  and  the  room  occupied  could  not  bo  used 
for  preaching;  but  a  sergeant  of  the  Eoyal  Artilleiy, 
previously  unknown  to  Marsden,  searched  the  town,  ai 
informed  him  that  rooms,  ■which  an  officer  under  oi-ders^ 
for  Halifax  was  about  to  leave,  m.ight  he  immediately' 
obtained.  These  were  gladly  hired.  'Having  got  oar 
baggage  into  our  rooms,  we  felt,'  writes  Marsden,  'na 
lively  a  satisfaction  as  though  we  had  taken  ^Mssession 
of  a  palace.' 

In  one  of  these  rooms,  on  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Joshua  Marsden  commenced  his  ministry  in  Bermuda. 
His  landlord,  Daniel  Meliii-oy,  a  free  man  of  color,  gave 
notice  of  the  intended  seiTJee  on  Satui-day  evening;  but 
only  ten  peraons  listened  on  the  following  morning  to 
an  exposition  of  the  command;  'Preach  the  Gospel 
every  ci-eatiu'e.'  Five  of  these  were,  Mre.  Marsden,  thi 
captain  and  mate  of  the  scbooner,  and  the  supercargo  anill 
his  wife;  the  othei-s  were  colored  people  belonging  to  th* 
family  of  the  landloitJ. 

Stephenson    had    preached    almost    wholly  in    tbSi 
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'  conntiy,"  as  the  western  part  of  the  islandB,  including 
Hamilton,  WM  then  called;  Marsden,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  the  larger  share  of  his  early  labors  to  the  town  of  St, 
Geoi'ge's.  In  no  part  of  the  ishiad  was  the  necessity  for 
spiritual  cnltivation  more  pressing.  '  Before  Mr.  Mai-s- 
den'sarriva!,'  said  the  stewards  and  leaders,  in  an  address 
to  the  British  Conference  in  September,  1809,  'the  peo- 
ple were  in  as  gross  darkness  with  respect  to  religion  as 
possibly  coQld  bo.  In  St.  George's,  where  the  society 
has  been  raised,  formerly  nothing  but  vice  abounded, 
with  scarcely  even  a  show  of  religion,  save  a  little  formal 
worship  maintained  dm-ing  a  small  part  of  the  forenoon 
of  the  Lord's  day.'  Nor,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
adage,  'like  priest,  lilte  people,'  could  it  well  have  been 
otherwise.  Strange  tales  are  told,  on  good  authority,  of 
the  Bermudiau  clergy  of  that  day.  An  aged  resident  of 
St.  George's  used  to  relate  thatdui'ing  boyhood,  he,  one 
day,  while  standing  on  the  Market  BCLuare,  received  a 
ringing  blow  on  the  ear  from  the  hand  of  a  clergyman, 
of  whose  presence  he  was  not  previously  aware.  The 
moral  of  the  lesson,  received  as  he  turned  around  to  ascer- 
tain '  the  why  and  the  wherefore,'  was,  '  Eemembor,  my 
lad,  to  make  a  bow  whenever  you  meet  a  clergyman.' 
The  same  ecclesiastic  one  day  found  himself  '. 
dilemma,  between  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  regi- 
mental mess,  and  a  subsefLuent  request  to  attend  the 
fimoi'a!  of  one  of  his  pariehionors  across  the  harbor. 
A  fortunate  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  itself,  and 
enabled  him  to  combine  pleasure  and  duty.  The  window 
of  a  i-oom  in  the  parsonage  overlooked  the  harbor, 
affoi-ded  a  view  of  the  opposite  island.  In  that  roor 
read  the  service  ibr  the  burial  of  the  dead,  guiding  the 
movements  of  the  party  at  the  grave  on  the  island 
by  signals  made  by  a  candle  at  the  window.    Upon 
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the  removal  of  the  candle  the  party  proceeded  to  l>iiry 
their  dead,  and  the  clergyman  to  the  qaartei-s  of  his 
military  friends.     These  vagaries  were,  however,  mora 
excasablo  than   certain  facta   connected  with   his  own 
mode  of  living,  or  with  that  of  a  brother  clergyman, 
whoao  irregularities  becanae  so  frequent  and  so  marked 
that  hia  pariehionera  at   last  placed   before  him  the   i 
alternativeof  marriage  01*  dismissal;  or  of  another  whoso  ! 
extravagant  living,  and  frequent  losses  at  the  gaming  I 
table,  led  him  on  a  certain   Sabbath  morning,  while  hi»l 
congregation  at  the  parish  church  waited  long  tbr  him,  f 
to  take  a  hasty  farewell,  by  going  on  board  a  man-ofr  I 
war,  just  leaving  the  islands.    It  is  only  justice  to  add  I 
that  the  morals  of  the  men  who  occupy  the  pulpits 
which  these  formerly  stood,  present,  genei-ally,  a  brigtiK^ 
conti'ast  to  those  of  their  predecessors. 

To  disarm  prejudice,  and  to  prave  that  he  was  not  a 
onomy  to  the  Episcopal  Chureh,  Marsden  occasionally 
attended  the  services  of  that  Church,  and  avoided  thwj 
holding  of  his  own  at  the  same  hoar  as  much  as  possible.  I 
To  do  this  was  not  difficult ;  as  the  Episcopal  minister,  ■ 
preaching  but   once  on  each    Sabbath,  had  to  porfono 
duty  in  four  parishes.    His  own  congregation  steadily 
increased.     Six  weeks  after  his  arrival,  not  lees  than 
sixty  persons  listened  to  him.    Among  thcso  were  soma  i 
whites  of  the  more  respectable  class.      Indications  of,fl 
interest  in  his  message,  and  sympathy  with  his  elfort8,.1 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  < 
less  value,  cheered  the  heart  of  the  missionary.     Several 
whites  and  a  few  colored  people  appeared  thongbtfiUM 
knelt  at  prayer,  and  also  lingered  as  the  congregatiorfT 
withdrew,    to  speak  with  him;  then  little  presonls 
fruit,  and  of  water,  which  at  the  time  was  veryai 
the  islands,  were  sent  in ;  then  one  morning  flttt 
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larB  wore  brought  to  him  to  pny  for  the  eum  expended 
in  fitting  ap  the  room  with  soats ;  and  soon  after, 
arrangomentB  were  made  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  lodgings. 
Several  i-espectabio  colored  people,  among  whom  was  his 
landloj-d  Mellii-oy,  asked  permission  to  be  present  with 
the  missionary  and  his  family  at  domestic  worship.  Two 
free  women  of  color  were  the  first  to  wait  upon  him  for 
epii'itual  instruction.  A  venerable  old  colored  man, 
named  Burgess,  and  all  his  family,  became  attendents  at 
his  services,  and  nearly  all  of  thorn  soon  gave  evidence 
of  real  convereion.  The  old  man,  though  nearly  seventy 
yeai-s  of  age,  began  to  learn  to  read,  and,  when  Marsden 
left  the  islands  three  years  later,  was  able,  by  the  occa- 
sional spelling  of  a  woi-d,  to  read  a  psalm.  His  wife 
became  one  of  the  most  pious  and  humble  Christians  of 
that  day  in  Bei-muda. 

Among  thosewhitoB  who  fioon  became  regular  attend- 
ants upon  Mai'sdon's  ministry  at  St.  George's,  wei-e 
eeveral  young  men  who  had  attended  the  private  meet- 
ings held  by  the  gentleman  whose  conversion  in  England 
has  been  mentioned ;  and  who  Irom  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture had  been  waiting  for  a  ministry  such  as  that 
with  which  they  were  now  blessed.  '  We  still  remain  in 
number  as  when  you  lelt  ua,'  they  had  wi-itten  in  June 
1806,  to  one  of  their  number  who  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land. '  We  have  preaching  only  once  a  month  by  one  of 
the  ministei'H  fi^om  the  country.  Intervening  Loixi's 
days  are  spent  we  trust  for  our  souls'  good.  Wo  had,  as 
yon  know,  a  private  meeting  on  week  days  at  the  house 

of  Mr, ,  that  friend  of  the  Cross,  bat  he  has  lately 

left  the  island,  and  the  meeting  has  dwindled  away. 
Thus  we  are  left  destitute  of  the  means,  but  it  is  the 
Lord  who  hath  ordered  it.  We  have  boon  hitbei-to  sup- 
ported through  every  trial,  and  though  left  in  a  dry 
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hind,  wo  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  LoikI  will  refrosh  1 
U3  in  His  own  tima  by  the  sendiTig  of  His  servants  amon|r  J 
us,  and  that,  meauwhilo,  He  will  bless  our  pei-sevei-anca'  J 
in  His  ways.'  'Oar  dwelling,'  they  added,  'is,  as  it  I 
were,  among  wolves,  but  we  will  look  to  Jesus,  If  God.  T 
be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  ua  ?'  These  young  n 
recognizing  in  Marsden  the  leader  for  whom  they  had .  I 
waited,  at  a  period  when  connection  with  Methodism  J 
involved  a  struggle  resembling  that  of  breaking  through  f 
the  restrictions  of  caste  in  the  East,  ottered  themse 
for  raemberehip.  They  were  accepted,  am!  were  included  I 
in  the  Methodist  Church  of  foi-ty  members,  white  i 
colored,  formed  by  Marsden  in  June,  1808.  The  initials  i 
of  the  five  young  men,  from  whose  letter,  written  in  H 
a  paragraph  has  been  quoted,  nearly  all  correspond  with' I 
tlio  names  of  the  leaders  and  stowai'ds  affixed  to  the  ad- 
dress foi-warded  from  St.  George's,  in  1809,  to  tha  | 
British  Conference.  Three  sisters  of  the  name  of  Eankin, 
a  name  honorably  associated  with  Methodism  in  that  1 
town,  in  the  past,  and  at  the  present,  were  also  among 
the  earliest  members  of  the  infant  church. 


The  most  prominent  member  of  this  little  society  j 
was  pTObably  John  Dan-elL ;  but  another,  through  his  I 
talents,  public  position,  and  longer  life,  became  the  re-  ( 
presentative  man  of  Methodism  in  Bermuda.  This  was  \ 
Richard  M.  Higgs,  Esq,  For  many  years  be  devoted  hia  i 
superior  abilities  and  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  I 
cause  of  Christ.  During  that  period,  no  man  hai 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  and  Unanoiat  I 
interests  of  the  Church  in  his  native  islands,  than  he.  J 
Inflexibly  fii'm  as  a  Methodist,  and  therefore  'the  friend  of  I 
all,  and  the  enemy  of  none,'  ho  knew  nothinf;  of  that  fool-  I 
ish  deference  which  has  too  often  been  paid  in  Bermuda  [ 
to  the  self-assei'ted  claims  of  the  clerical  repreBentativoaSl 
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of  a  dominant  Church,  On  the  contrary,  he  wisely  judged 
that  the  day  had  not  passed,  when,  for  the  '  defence 
ami  Mnfirmation  of  the  Gospel,'  the  independent  course, 
pursned  by  Paul  towai-dn  the  arbitrary  magisti-atos  of 
Philippi,  might  not  be  followed  with  safety.  In  the  light 
of  a  recent  decision  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  I'ea- 
pecting  ecclesiaBtical  titles,  one  instance  illustrative  of 
Ml-.  Higgs'  independence  will  be  of  interest.  As  a  collector 
for  the  funds  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiety, 
Le  called,  soon  after  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  that 
Society  in  Bermuda,  among  olhere,  upon  the  Methodist 
ministar,  whose  contribution  was  duly  credited  upon  the 
list  to  the  Rev.  William  Sutcliffe.  Soon  alter,  he  called 
upon  an  Episcopal  chaplain  in  the  army  or  navy.  3Ir. 
Higgs,  as  the  latter  placed  his  own  name  upon  the  paper, 
garnished  with  the  usual  ministerial  prefix,  waw  him 
glance  over  the  list,  and  draw  his  pen  through  a  word. 
On  receiving  the  list,  he  found  that  the  chaplain  had 
attempted  to  erase  the  title  allowed  by  courtesy  to  the 
Methodist  minister.  Taking  the  pen,  he  immediately  drew 
it  through  the  similar  title  which  the  chaplain  had  pro- 
fixed  to  his  own  name.  The  latter,  highly  incensed,  caiTied 
his  complaint  to  the  Governor,  who  desired  Mr.  Higgs 
to  wait  upon  him.  At  the  time  appointed,  he  presented 
iimself  before  his  Excellency,  with  whom  he  found  the 
chaplain  and  several  of  his  friends.  The  Governor  stated 
Ihe  ehaplain's  grievance,  Mr.  Higgs,  in  rej^Iy,  cour- 
teously informed  his  Excellency  that  he  considered  the 
matter  to  bo  beyond  his  jui*isdiction,  and  referred  the 
party  aggrieved' to  the  civil  law.  At  the  same  time  he 
infoi'raed  the  parties  present  that  the  civil  law  could  do 
nothing  in  the  case.  '  The  title  Reverend,'  he  obsen-cd 
'  is  but  one  of  courtesy.  Ton  regard  the  Episcopal  clei'gy- 
man  as  your  minister,  and  speak  of  him  in  a  certain 
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stjls ;    I  regard  Mr.  Satcliffe  aa  my  minieter,  and  Rpeak'  1 
of  him  in  the  same  way.'     The   determined  Methodist 
soon    after  left  the   Government  Honae,  having:  given   i 
small  aatiafaction  to  the  aggrieved  chaplain.     In  1824,    | 
Mr.  Higga  was  elected  one  of  the  repi-eaentatives  for  tho  I 
parish  of  St.  George's,  in  the  HouBe  of  Assembly.    That 
position  he  continued  to  hold  for  many  years,  during   , 
which  he  was  the  well-known  advocate  of  every  liberal    i 
measure  for  the  public  good.    Towards  the  close  of  life   . 
some  differences  of  opinion  between  himself,  and  somo  , 
other  official  members  of  the  Methodiat  church  at  St. 
Geoi'ge'a,  led  him.  for  a  time  to  attend  the  eervicos  of  the 
Church  from  which  in  early  life  he  had  withdrawn  ;  but 
failing  to  find  in  these  the  aseiatanee  he  needed,  he 
l-eturned  to  those  of  the  Cliurch   of  his  adoption.     A 
Methodist  minister  was  privileged  to  stand  beside  him 
at  the  close  of  life,  and  watch  him  aa  he  prepared,  at  a 
good  old  age,  to  dejjarb  to  the  rest,  into  which  so  many 
of  the  early  Methodists  of  Bermuda  had  proceeded  him. 
He  took  hia  departure,  to  join  these,  in  September  1851. 
The  work  of  the  pastor  waa  of  a  varied  character. 
The  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  people  was  ren- 
dei'ed  dilflcult  by  their  inability  to  read.    He  therefore 
persuaded  one  of  the  young  men,  who  had  come  to  his  assis* 
tance,  to  open  a  school  for  their  children.  Many  of  them 
learned  quickly,  and  in  turn  insti-ucted  their  parents.   A    , 
Sunday  school,  opened  soon   afler  Marsden's   arrival  at    , 
St.   George's,  by  some  ladies  of  that  town,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lady  Warren,  for  the  instj-nctionof  the  col- 
ored children,  also  proved  an  assistance  to  the  mission- 
ary,   To  teach  thom  to  aing  was  less  difficult.    A  quick 
eai-  for  music,  and  a  good  voice,  are  gifts  possessed  by 
the  African  race  in  a  peculiar  degree.    A  militaiy  band- 
master, whose  band  had   for  aomxt  time  practiced  a 
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certain  piece  of  naasic,  snppoHed  to  ba  of  a  very  difficult 
character,  waa  sni-prised,  on  the  morning  after  it  had 
first  been  played  od  the  Market  square,  to  hear  b, 
colored  lad,  whistling  in  one  of  the  streets  of  St.  George's, 
render  the  most  difficult  passages  with  perfect  correct- 
ness. A  young  man  from  England  undertook  to  teach 
Marsden's  congi-egation  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
Bucceeded  in  establiBhing  excellent  singing.  At  that 
time,  this  branch  of  worship  was  dispensed  with  in 
several  churches  of  the  island.  A  regimental  band  then 
performed  the  musical  part  of  the  aenrices  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  George's. 

Contempt  was  sometimes  shewn.  The  little  society 
was  sometimes  called  the  'Negro  Club;'  and  the  pastor 
honored  with  the  title  of  the  '  Negro  Parson.'  The  con- 
tempt shewn  the  pastor  became  persecution  in  the  case 
of  several  of  his  flock,  who  were  cruelly  treated  on  ac- 
count of  their  attendance  at  th-o  services  held  in  Mollh'oy's 
room.  That  place  soon  proved  to  be  too  small.  An  ap- 
plication having  been  made  to  Governor  Hodgson  for 
the  grant  of  a  small  lot  of  land  near  the  town,  on  which 
to  erect  a  small  chui'ch,  he  promised,  if  the  land  wei'e 
not  already  granted,  to  do  all  in  his  powei"  to  obtain  it 
for  the  purpose  proposed,  and  requested  Mai'sden  to  re- 
turn to  learn  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The  tide  had 
ali-eady  turned.  In  August  1808,  the  members  in  society 
had  increased  to  fifty,  of  whom  twelve  were  whites. 
Regular  services  had  been  eatablished  at  St.  George's, 
Brackish  Pond,  Spanish  Point,  Hamilton,  and  Harris' 
Bay.  Occasional  sermons  had  also  been  preached  at 
St.  David's,  the  Crawl,  and  Mangrovo  Bay.  At  Somer- 
set, a  small  society  had  alao  been  formed  during  the 
month  of  September.  And  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
a  person  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
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procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  by  which  Stephenson' 
condemnation  had  been  aecared,  had,  thi-ough  some  ti-ans- 
gresaion,  become  an  occupant  of  the  very  room,  on  tha 
floor  of  which  Stephenson  had  briefly  I'ecorded  with  Ma 
penbnite,  his  sufferings  in  his  Master's  service. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1809,  no  society 
had  been  formed  at  Hamilton,  Maraden,  who  had  i-e- 
moved  to  Devonshire  parish  in  the  autumn  of  1808,' 
removed  thence  to  Hamilton  early  in  the  following  year." ' 
He  had  previously  pt'eaohed  at  an  inn,  in  that  place, 
but  few  had  come  to  hear.  After  his  removal,  he  hired' 
a  long  room  over  some  stores,  capable  of  accommodating' 
about  one  hundred  hearers,  for  a  preaching  place.  This  ■ 
I'oom  was  soon  crowded  on.  tlie  Sabbath,  and  frequently 
on  the  week-evenings.  Several  whites,  at  this  time,  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  Gospel  aa  preached  by 
Maraden.  One  of  these,  who  in  later  days  became  the 
wife  of  a  "Wesleyan  missionary,  had,  though  but  a  child, 
previously  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  preacher,  but 
had  been  prevented  fram  listening  to  him  by  her  mother. 
One  evening  she  threw  her  bonnet  from  a  window,  and  put- 
ting it  on  in  the  street,  walked  to  the  forbiilden  place. 
Marsden  preached  about  those  who  were  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch.  While  listening  to  him  she  in- 
wai-dly  prayed,  '  Lord  make  me  one  of  them.'  Mai'sden, 
seeing  the  young  girl's  timidity  about  retm-ning  home, 
offered  to  accompany  her.  The  mother,  pleased  with  his 
raannere  and  conversation,  not  only  ceased  to  oppose  her 
child's  wishes,  hut,  at  the  formation  of  the  society  a  few 
months  later,  she,  with  her  two  daughters,  united 
with  it,  and  continued  to  bo  a  worthy  member  to  the 
close  of  life.  Eneoui'aged  by  the  attendance,  and  by  the 
friendly  spirit  of  several  merchants;  and  convinced  that 
the  accomplishment  of  his  mission,  in  relation  to  tho 
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colored  people,  could  only  be  reached  by  the  ei-Gction  of 
a  place  of  worship,  Marsdon  resolved  in  Mafch,  1809,  to 
mako  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  that  object.  With 
fear  and  trembling,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  a,  friend, 
to  wait  upon  several  men  of  property.  Prom  these 
he  received,  in  the  course  of  a  lew  days,  the  promise  of 
nearly  six  hundi-ed  dollars.  Grown  bolder,  he  pi-esented 
a  petition  to  the  Cofporation  of  Hamilton,  asking  for  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a  chapel  and  miBsion-houae- 
After  some  hesitation,  they  agreed  to  grant  him  the  lot 
on  which  the  old  church  now  stands,  and  to  sell  him 
that  on  which  the  parsonage  is  built.  '  Would  you 
think,'  he  wrote  to  friend  in  Nova  Scotia,  'that  some  of 
the  same  magistrates  who  sent  Mr,  Stephenson  to  prisott 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  would  give  me  a  lot  of  land  t& 
build  the  chapel  upon,  to  prgach  the  G-oapel  in  ?  And 
yet  so  it  is.  The  magistrates  and  Corporation  of  tho- 
town  of  Hamilton,  upon  my  petitioning  them,  have- 
given  me  a  lot  of  land  to  build  upon.  The  earth,'  added. 
tho  astonished  and  grateful  missionary,  '  is  the  Lord's,, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  he  has  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  hands.'  From  a  vessel  in  distress,  the  cargo  of 
which  was  sold  at  public  auction,  Maraden  purchased 
BufBcient  timber  (br  the  building.  He  then  di-ewup  a 
plan,  and  in  August,  1809,  comme.iced  tho  erection  of 
the  new  church. 

The  number  of  members  at  St.  George's  continued  to 
increase.  Though  resident  at  Hamilton,  much  of' 
Marsden's  time  was  spent  at  St.  George's.  Three  of  the 
young  naen  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  one  white,  and 
two  colored,  classes,  already  formed.  Eighty-one  mem- 
bers wore  reported  at  the  end  of  July.  Included  in  this 
number  wore  a  Lieutenant,  and  seven  or  eight  seamen 
of  H.  M.  Ship  Indian,  who  formed  a  class  on  beard  t&at 
vessel. 
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The  STiperintendanco  of  the  buildinf:;    at    Hamiltoo 
devolved  wholly  upon  Mai-sden,    "With  the  coIlectioD  of 
Bubscriptions,  the  employment  of  workmeD,  the  gather- 
ing of  materials,  and  attention  to  the  numerous  religious 
services  on  his  plan,  ho  was  at  times  nearly  exhaUHtod. 
A  deep  interest  in  the  Master's  work,  however,  carried 
him  through  his  herculean  task.     Occaaionally  a 
from  persons  of  influence  cheered  him.     The  Governor, 
his  Aide-de-camp,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Vic©-' 
Admiralty,  when  paasiqg  through  Hamilton,  visited  the 
spot ;  expressed  much  eatiefaction  with  the  plan  of  tho 
building,  and  the  intention  of  the  builder;  and  then  each, 
according  to  a  custom  of  that  day,  laid  a  atone.     The 
act  had  its  influence  in  certain  quarters ;   and  auhsci-ip- 
tions   flowed  in   more  freely.     Fmrn  tho    cornerstone, 
Marsden  pi-eached,  taking  for  his  text,  '  Upon  this  ro^Ai 
will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  ai 
prevail  against  it.'     Although    the  building  was 
completed  until  later  in  the  year,  he  had  tho  ploasu 
March,  1810,  of  entering  the  pulpit  of  the  first  Methodist 
chui-ch  in  Bermuda,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
'Zionj'  and  of  preaching  to  a  congi-egation  of  four  or  fiva 
hundred  persons,  from  those  appi-opriate  words,  '  This  la 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God,    and  this  is  the  gate  ot' 
heaven,'    This  neat  and  commodious  building,  sixty 
in  length  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  was  built  of 
soft  white  sandstone,  always  used  for  building  purposi 
in  Bei-muda.     Large  numbers  continued   to  atteud 
services  held  in  il.     In  that  part  allotted  to  the  wli 
between  two  and  three   hundred  were  usually  fon 
whileth*  coloi'ed  people  were  not  slow  to  avail  tLi 
selves  ef  their  new  privilege.     The  opening  of  the  pi 
of  worship  was  followed  by  tJie  organization  of  a  chu; 
consisting  of  ftixty  membei's.    Among  these  were  soi 
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whoso  names  ave  yet  lovingly  remembered  by  the  elder 
Methodists  of  the  iBlands.  An  aged  Methodist,  whoee 
brightest  recollections  seemed  to  be  those  of  visits  in 
childhood  to  the  church  ei'ected  by  Mai-sden,  remarked 
CflDCorning  that  time,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  light 
had  shinod  in  Bermuda.  Even  the  childi-en  in  the  streets 
sang  the  songs  of  praise  taught  in  the  now  sanctuary. 

In  Hamilton,  ns  at  St,  George's,  the  miesionai-y 
devoted  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
colored  people.  One  evening  in  each  week  he  devoted 
to  a  loctui-e  for  their  specia-l  benefit.  A  gift  of  a  number 
of  Biblos  and  Testaments  from  England  awakened  a 
desire  for  education.  A  Sunday-school  was  therefore 
commenced,  and  a  pious  lady  undertook  to  instruct  the 
slaves,  numbei"s  of  whoni  BOon  learned  to  read  the  New 
Testament.  Marsden  was  not  a  little  gi-atified,  as  he 
journeyed  to  his  appointmonta,  by  seeing  them  seated  at 
the  road-aide,  with  a  spelling-book,  sometimes  asking  the 
white  children  to  teach  them,  sometimes  soliciting  the 
missionary  himself  to  hear  them  repeat  a  lesson.  To 
encourage  thorn  he  gave  them  Testaments  and  tracts, 
and  composed  a  small  book  of  hymns  for  their  use. 

He  was  not  without  his  trials.  His  efforts  to  instruct 
thecoiored  peoplecalledforth  angiy  utterances,  'notonce_ 
nor  twice.'  When  ho  set  apart  a  certain  evening  in  the 
week  for  their  special  training,  and  for  the  correction  of 
crude  notions  respecting  religion  prevalent  among  them, 
the  Mayor  of  Hamilton  wrote  him  a  very  severe  letter; 
and  when  he  published  his  hymn-book,  a  copy  was 
forwarded  to  the  Gnvernoi',  and  another  to  the  Attorney 
General,  in  consequence  of  certain  allusions  to  spiritual 
fi-eedom,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  a  dangerous  chai-acter.^ 
The  Attorney  General  was,  however,  pleased  to  say  that 
'it  was  admii-ably  calculated  to  promote  their  insti-uc- 
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tioD."  The  departure  iu  June,  1810,  of  Giovernor  I 
who  had  been  hia  firm  friend,  left  Maved en  exposed  tol 
the  attaeks  of  those  who  still  looked  with  jealousy  np< 
the  infant  miaaion,  hut  through  care  and  watohfulnes 
any  serious  difficulty  was  avoided. 

There  were  trials  too  ofadiffereot  character;  trials^ 
in  which  the  smile  of  joy  chases  away  the  tear  of  s( 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Koal  find  their  most  appi-opriata 
expression  in  those  hymns  of  triumph,  which,  sung  hyM 
the  early  English  Methodists  as  they-  carried  theiff 
'  dead  in  Christ'  to  the  grave,  conquered  bitter  pereecu-l 
tors.  Por  even  then,  the  Bermudian  mission  sent  homftj 
an  occasional  delegate  to  the  '  General  Assembly  and.l 
Church  of  the  first-bom' ;  and  death-bed  scenes  provrfl 
powerful  helpei's  in  recommending  the  Gospel  as  pi-each-F 
ed  by  the  Methodist  missionaiy  in  the  Methodist  chui-ch,,] 
and  in  some  humble  dwellings  in  other  parts  of  thv 
beautiful  Bermudian  gi-oup. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Marsden  began  to  look  wiUtifl 
a  new  interest  upon  his  work.  He  was  soon  to  give  itfl 
into  the  charge  of  another,  and  leave  for  hia  native  land.  I 
The  partial  failure  of  Mrs.  Marsden's  health,  in  1809,4 
had  lod  the  leading  raombers  of  the  church  at  St.f 
Goorgo'a  to  fear  bis  early  removal,  and  to  address  [ 
earnest  appeal  to  the  Committee,  that  iu  the  event  of* 
his  departure  they  might  not  be  left  without  a  pastor,  j 
In  accordance  with  this  request,  James  Dunbar,  at  the  I 
Conference  of  ISll,  was  appointed  to  Bermuda.  ~ 
January,  1812,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  after  »l 
short  and  pleasant  voyage,  arrived  at  St.  George's  early  J 
in  the  following  month.  Marsden's  wife  and  childroa.! 
had  already  reached  New  York.  Thither  he  followed! 
them  in  March.  More  than  four  hundred  of  the  moat] 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  island  listened  to  hie  lac 
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bich  could  with  diffionlty  be  heaitJ,  for  the 
weeping  of  those  who  sorrowed  over  his  approaching 
departure.  The  aame  degree  of  grief  was  maniiestcd  as 
he  stepped  into  the  boat,  to  go  on  boai-d  the  vessel  which 
was  to  bear  him  away  from  the  islands.  Few  of  those 
who  so  deeply  regretted  hia  removal  from  Bermuda  wore 
able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  rcsulta  of  hia  eai-nest 
labors.  Eternity,  in  fact,  can  only  reveal  their  import- 
ance. In  the  marked  contrast  between  the  circumHtancea 
of  hifl  arrival  and  departure,  there  waa  afforded,  how- 
ever, to  the  casual  observer,  an  index  to  manifest 
changes.  The  man  who  had  landed  in  the  face  of 
frowns  departed,  four  years  later,  followed  by  tears  and 
prayei-a ;  he  who  had  hu-ed  a  boat  to  take  him  to  Hamil- 
ton, in  search  of  the  only  Methodist  of  whom  he  could 
hear,  and,  after  finding  an  infirm  old  man,  crushed  I 
threats  of  prosecutiooj  and  by  troubles  of  a  domestic 
character,  had  returned  to  the  vessel  in  the  harbor 
of  St.  George's,  to  be  strengthened  by  the  assurances 
of  a  praying  wife,  withdrew  at  the  close  of  hia  short 
stewardship,  leaving  to  hia  eucceaaor  the  cai'e  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  membera,  many  of  whom  were 
IL  seala  of  his  apostlesbip  in  the  Loi-d,  and  some  of  whom 

■  lived  to  be  pillars  in  the  Chu^rch.      The  amount  of  thei 

I  indebtedness    to  God,    for   Methodism   and    its    agent, 

B  Joshua  Marsden,  the  colored  race  in  those  islands  have 
H  not  yet  comprehended.  At  the  time  of  hia  arrival,  l! 
H  were  regarded  as  little  better  than  the  bcasta  which  perish. 
H  Serioua  ofi'ence  waa  taken  when  Marsden  had  beei 
H  Bermuda  but  a  short  time,  by  a  lady,  generally  regarded 
H  as  humane  and  religious,  who  had  placed  him  and  h 
H  family  under  obligation  by  several  little  deeds  of  kind- 
H  nesa.  The  cause  of  offence  was  the  baptism  of  a  child  of 
^^       one  of  her  slaves.  These,  she  affirmed,  had  no  eools,  and 
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raid  only 


baptism  and  the  Lord's  Snpper  by 


the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  thoae  saci-cd  oi-dinauces.  The 
thought  of  furnishing  church  accommodation  for  elavea 
had  scarcely  entered  the  minds  of  their  owners,  pre- 
viously to  hia  ai-rival.  Fully  acquainted  with  the  treat- 
ment which  his  predecessor  had  received,  he,  neverthe- 
less, though  witJi  more  tact,  followed  in  the  same  path, 
and  boldly  assumed  the  i-ighta  of  the  colored  race  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  wherewith  Jesus  makes  Hia  people 
free.  An  admission  of  this  right,  he  well  knew,  must 
sooner  or  later  involve  a  recognition  of  their  right  to 
human  freedom. 


who  on  his  departure  from.  Bermuda  had 
intended  to  meet  his  English  brethren  at  their  Confer- 
ence in  Leeds  in  1812,  found  his  plans  thwarted.  He  had 
only  been  a  few  weeks  in  New  York,  at  the  residence  of 
his  wife's  friends,  when  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  placed  him,  in  common  with  a  number  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  position  of  a  prisoner.  Through 
the  influence  of  friends,  a  prisoner  at  large,  he  attended 
the  General  Conference,  held  in  New  York;  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Aabory,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
preachers,  received  an  appointment  for  the  year  in  that 
city,  under  the  superintendence  of  Freeborn  Garrettson. 
After  a  detention  of  more  than  two  and  a-half  years  he 
obtained  a  passport,  and  in  October,  1814,  embarked  on 
board  a  flag-of-truee,  bound  for  Havi'e  de  Grace.  On  the 
17th  of  November,  when  ofF  Torbay,  the  captain  signalled 
some  fishermen.  From  one  of  their  boats  Marsden  and 
his  family  landed  at  Brixham.  On  reaching  the  shor^ 
after  an  absence  offourteon  yeai-s,  he  knelt  down,  aod 
kissing  the  dust  of  his  native  land,  returned  thanks 
Him  who  had  guided  him  through  his  wanderings.  Hs^ 
continued  in  the  active  work  in  English  circuits  notfl' 
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S6,  when  iDCreasirg  infirmities  obliged  him  to  become  a 
supernumerary.  Diseasa  of  a  norvoua  kind  caused  him 
occaaiona!  struggles  with  '  sensitiveness  of  temper,'  but  in 
these,  as  well  as  during  his  last  severe  affliction,  ho  was 
anatainod  by  Almighty  aid.  On  Sunday,  July  30th,  1837, 
he  preached  bia  last  sermon,  in  City  Eoad  Chapel,  fi-om 
Isaiah  60th,  5-S.  It  waa  a  solemn  aormon  on  a  solemn 
subject.  He  seemed,  to  many  of  bis  heai'era,  to  speak  as 
if  the  grave  were  opened,  and  eternity  unveiled  before 
him.  His  appeals  to  the  young  for  early  dedication  to 
Christ  were  peculiarly  impressive.  On  the  following 
Wednesday  he  was  seized  by  an  illness  which  precluded 
any  hope  of  i-ecovery.  Through  intense  sufi'ering  he 
poaaoaaod  hia  soul  in  patience,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
pain  assured  his  friends  of  his  peace,  and  his  conviction 
that  all  waa  well.  A  few  moments  before  hia  death  he 
exclaimed :  '  Thou  unutt«rable  love  I  0,  thou  unutterable 
love  1  O,  infinite  love  !'  Then  closing  hia  eyea  with  beau- 
tiful tranquility,  he  died  without  a  atruggle.  His  body 
resta  in  the  preacher's  vault,  io  the  south-east  front 
of  the  City  Road  burying-gTOund,  with  the  remains  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  John  James,  Edmund  Grindrod,  Richard 
Treffry,  John  Smith,  and  other  Methodist  worthies, 
whose  names  '  were  not  born  to  die.'  *  Marsden  was 
possessed  of  considerable  talent.  Some  of  his  poetical 
compositions  wore  of  a  highly  respectable  character  ;  a 
few  of  them  became  popular  favorites.  As  a  preacher, 
he  waa  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  his  topics,  and  by 
his  earnest  and  moving  appeals  to  the  heart.  To  him, 
as  a  Huccessful  agent  in  tui-ning  many  unto  righteous- 
noas,  belongs  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  many 
excellent  men  whom  British  Methodism  has  sent  to 
declare  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  the  colonista  of 
British  America. 

'  Stevenson's  '  Oitj  Road  Cliapel,'p.  313. 
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Jamea  Daabar,  MarBdon's  successor  in  Bermuda,  un- 
like the  majovity  of  the  miasionavies  of  that  clay,  had  J 
had  several  yeai-a  experience  in  the  English  work, 
had  been  converted  under  a  sermon  preached  by  the  | 
Eev.  Miles  Martindale,  and  had  been  received  on  trial  I 
for  the  ministry  in  1806.  His  experience  had  therofore  ' 
fitted  him  to  set  the  affairs  of  the  Bermiidian  societies 
in  proper  order.  '  Mr.  Marsden,'  he  remarks,  '  had  done 
much,  and,  perhaps,  evei-ything  considered,  few  men  but 
himself  could  have  accomplished  what  he  did,'  Yet  : 
much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  proper  oi-gan-  J 
ization.  Stewards  were  appointed  in  the  different  par-  j 
iahes,  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1812,  the  firat  qnartei-ly  I 
meeting  in  Bermuda  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  I 
circuit  steward,  Archibald  "Washington.  In  addition  to  I 
the  superintendent  and  circuit  steward,  Messrs.  Benjamin  I 
S.  Williams,  Benjamin  Atwood,  and  Daniel  Mellij-oy,  a  I 
free  man  of  color,  attended  as  society  stfiwai'ds,  ft-om  1 
Brackish  Pond,  Hamilton,  and  the  Crawl.  John  Darrell,  i 
the  steward  from  St.  George's,  was  not  present.  In  J 
March,  1813,  the  building  of  the  wall  around  the  pro- 1 
pBrty,  and  the  erection  of  the  mission-hodseiat  Hamilton,  I 
were  commenced.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  I 
missionary  took  possession  of  the  dwelling.  I 

Dunbar  was  at  the  same  time  successful  in  the  dis-  I 
chai-geoftho  higherdiitieaofhis  calling.  '  His  preaching,'  I 
his  brethren  say,  '  was  plain,  clear,  pointed,  thoroughly  I 
evangelical,  aiming  more  at  usefulness  than  popularity;  I 
and  he  was  diligent  in  visiting  and  insti-ucting  tha  I 
people  fi-om  house  to  house.'  A  West  Indian  missionary,  J 
who  sought  health  in  Bermuda,  dnring  a  few  weeks  ia  I 
the  Hummer  of  1812,  gave  the  committee  an  encouraging  I 
statement  respecting  the  mission.  'The  state  of  IhttI 
work  in  that  island,'  wrote  Mr.  Johnson,  '  is  much  to  I 
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the  credit  of  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  name  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many  with  affection  and  gratitude  j  and 
it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  observe  that  Mr.  Dunbar  is 
almost  equally  beloved.  Both  rich  and  poor  are  friendly 
to  religion,  and  a  door  is  opened  in  every  parish  for  the 
reception  of  the  Grospel.  Three  preachers  might  find 
employment  there ;  two,  in  my  opinion,  are  certainly 
necessary.'  ^  Causes,  which  have  not  been  stated,  led 
Dunbar  to  make  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  The 
expulsion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  colored  members 
at  Bailey's  Bay,  and  Hamilton,  reduced  the  returns 
made  in  the  summer  of  1813,  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
seven,  twenty-nine  of  whom  were  white.  A  separate 
return  of  forty-eight  communicants,  nearly  all  resident 
at  Hamilton,  may  also  be  found  among  the  old  records 
of  Bermudian  Methodism. 

3  *  Methodist  Magazine,  1813,  p.  77. 
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